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PREFACE. 


Tue following Lectures constitute a portion of the course 
of instruction pursued at this Theological School. The reader 
must bear in mind that they were prepared for students. The 
Author has been encouraged to believe, however, that their 
publication might subserve other interests, as well as the 
interest of his pupils. Wise and good men have united in 
affording such encouragement. The sentiments and reason- 
ings embodied in the Lectures might have been presented in 
a more popular, and perhaps a more acceptable form. I have 
adopted the present form, however, for two reasons. First, it 
is the form in which they are presented in the Lecture-Room. 
It is, of course, the form with which I am familiar, and in 
which I may, therefore, hope to express them with the greatest 
distinctness. Secondly, I have felt willing that the communion 
of Christians to whom I am especially endeavoring to render 
service should know as fully as possible, not only what kind 
of Theology is taught here, but the manner of teaching— 
every thing which they can know from such a publication. 

I should consider myself unworthy of my trust, as a theo- 
logical instructor in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, if I 
did not keep my mind constantly fixed upon what I must regard 
as the wants of that Church. Such a habit of mind would, of 
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course, give direction to many of my reasonings, illustrations, 
and practical remarks. Still, it is not my object to give to 
the world a sectarian book, as, I trust, it will never be my 
object to contribute to the formation of a merely sectarian 
ministry. There is much ground common to all evangelical 
Christians. Dark will be the day to Protestant Christianity. 
when it loses sight of this great and precious truth. I hope 
I may be allowed, therefore, to dedicate this work not only to 
my Christian brethren of my own communion, but to Chris- 
tian brethren of all communions who honor and love the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, our common God and Sa- 
viour. RicHarD Bearp. 


CUMBERLAND UniIvERsITY, LEBANON, TENN. 


LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS.* 


THEOLOGY IN ITS SCIENTIFIC, EXPERIMENTAL, AND PRACTICAL 
ASPECTS. 


Tuts day introduces me into the labors of the new depart- 
ment established in this Institution. I am to give instruction 
in Systematic Theology. An address will, therefore, be appro- 
priate to the occasion, which directs your attention to Theology 
in its Scientific, Hxperimental, and Practical Aspects. These con- 
stitute a Theological System. 

Theology is a science. Its claims to this distinction may be 
underrated by some; they may be overrated by others. Truth, 
however, depends not upon the judgment of men. It is inde- 
pendent; it isimmutable. The sun was the centre of the solar 
system from the beginning; the earth was but a dependent 
planet, whirling around this centre with other planets, revolv- 
ing upon its own axis with a velocity inconceivable. For 
thousands of years men had no knowledge of these truths, but 
still they were truths. The blood circulated in the human 
system before the circulation was detected by the practical 
philosopher. Had the discovery not been made, the truth 
would have been unaffected. It would, nevertheless, have 
been a truth. It has been the habit of infidelity to decry reli- 


* Delivered upon the occasion of the author’s introduction into the Professors 
ship of Systematic Theology in Cumberland University. 
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gion as a system of philosophy, or rather to insist that it stands 
in direct opposition to all philosophy. This can arise from no- 
thing butignorance. Such ignorance, however, is no novelty. 
Paul said, “‘ The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom ; but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God.” There were both wisdom and 
power in the gospel, but unbelieving men overlooked them. 
It would be strange if theology were not the most sublime of 
all sciences. Why should it not be, if, indeed, it consist in a 
knowledge of God—of our relations to him and to one an- 
other—if it embody, furthermore, a knowledge of our rela- 
tions to the whole intellectual and moral universe? ‘The sci- 
ence of mind is founded upon the operations and phenomena 
of mind; the science of mechanics upon the relations of one 
portion of matter to another, and yet these are noble sciences. 
Our rival professions are those of medicine and law. Dol 
render any injustice to these when I state that the science of 
the one consists, mainly, in a knowledge of the relations of 
one portion of the animal frame to another; and that of the 
other in a knowledge of the relations of man to his fellow-man 
in his civil and social condition? ‘These are noble subjects, 
but does not theology reach farther? It does not address it- 
self so immediately to present interests; is not so utilitarian 
in the estimation of men; but, if this were true, utility is not 
science. Theology contemplates the relation of the finite with 
the finite, of the finite with the infinite, of this world with the 
next—relations the most comprehensive, involving interests 
of the most overwhelming magnitude. I return, then, to my 
position, that theology is a science. It is to be considered, 

I. In its scientific aspects. 

1. The first great truth which presents itself to the religious 
mind is the existence of God. This is fundamental in all theo- 
logy. ‘He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” This 
is evident. But the question is, How do we reason in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of this truth? We do not receive it by in- 
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tuition. No knowledge is received in this way. <A logical 
process is necessary. What is that process? For the purpose 
of embodying the force of the argument for the existence of 
God, Dr. Paley uses the celebrated illustration of the watch. 
The argument is complete. It possesses all the force of a de- 
monstration. If it does not convince, it must confound. Can 
there be a watch without a watchmaker? Can such a mechan- 
ism proceed from any other than an intelligent and design- 
ing mind? ‘Weare thus led from the mechanism to the me- 
chanic. The application of the argument is easy. I propose 
to take man, the watchmaker, as an illustration. Our object is 
to apply the mode of proof, @ posterior, as the logicians say, of 
the existence of a God. We see men existing. They are not 
self-existent. The question is, How did the race originate? 
We can trace it back from generation to generation; but there 
must have been a first generation ora first man. How did he 
originate? According to the development theory, he may have 
sprung from a monkey; or, he may be an improved monkey. 
The monkey may have been developed from a snail, and the 
snail from an animalcule. Let us adopt this theory for a mo- 
ment. We have reached the animalcule. How did it origi- 
nate? It no more possesses the property of self-existence than 
man. If we go.astep farther back, and suppose the animal- 
cule developed from an original atom—adopting the atomic 
theory—still the atom has no inherent power of self-existence.. 
This is the last admissible link in the chain; to what is it 
fastened? Have we gone as far as we can go, according to our 
‘hypothesis? And do we determine to close our eyes and look 
no farther? The atom itself isa mechanism. It must have 
had a maker. That maker must have been a mind. In sup- 
port of this last position, we reason, additionally, thus: The 
atom is matter. According to the atomic theory, atoms con- 
stitute the elements of matter. One of the essential properties 
of matter is inactivity. But there is motion in matter. The 
universe is full of motion. Whence did this motion proceed ? 
It cannot have proceeded from matter itself. It must have 
proceeded from mind—from mind acting upon matter. Mind 
is, therefore, the mechanic—matter is the mechanism. But 
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the workman must precede the work—mind must have pre- 
ceeded matter. Is there any defect in this reasoning? If there 
is, I do not detect it. If the logic is sound, it is evident that, 
even upon the development theory, as it is technically styled, 
we must reason ourselves to the conclusion that there is an in- 
telligent primary cause. This cause is God. 

J omit to dwell upon the force which this argument derives 
from the appearance, the unquestionable indications, of design 
in the constitution of man. Can we look upon a watch, and 
doubt the existence of design in its construction? Does not 
the argument apply with infinitely more force to man? But 
intelligence and design are attributes of mind. ‘There are in- 

dications of these in every form and condition of material 
things of which we have any knowledge. It seems to me that 
the conclusion is unavoidable, that mind must have preceded 
matter, and that the great mind which preceded all was God. 

We have, however, admitted a theory in the argument which 
we reject and abhor. The development hypothesis is intended 
to subserve the cause of atheism, although, as we have seen, 
it must fail of its object. The truth is, as a system of philo- 
sophy, every form of atheism must fail. The atheism of the 
heart, the atheism of “the fool,’’ makes no such pretensions. 
But the hypothesis which we have presented as a favorite with 
some philosophers, is contrary to all analogy—to all human 
facts. Reliable history goes back thousands of years, and has 
the snail made any perceptible progress in developing itself 
into a monkey? Has the monkey become more intelligent? 
Has he acquired the use of speech, or made any approxima- 
tion to the dignity and glory of human nature? Experience 
and observation show, on the contrary, that there is a univer- 
sal tendency in man, as well as in all other animals, and even 
in the whole vegetable kingdom, to deterioration. If there 

were development from one form of being to another, it would 
be in the descending rather than the ascending scale. Man 
did not spring from a snail nora monkey. If we follow any | 
intelligent philosophy, it must teach us that the first man was ' 
mature and perfect. This is explicitly set forth in the Bible; 
it is corroborated by the ancient poets everywhere. Man in 
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hs origin was an intelligent, self-active, glorious mechanism, 
combining, in the highest perfection, physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and moral attributes. Who was the mechanic? If the 
work was a complete organization, who was the workman ? 
If there are indications of design, of aims the most exalted 
and glorious, could these designs, these aims have originated 
elsewhere than in mind—in a mind of consummate wisdom ? 
This mind is God. Thoughtful men are thus logically led 
from what they see, and feel, and are, to the great primary 
cause—from the work to the workman ; from man, from them- 
selves, to the Creator of man; in the beautiful language of the 
poet, ‘From nature up to nature’s God.” If there is not science 
in such a process, I do not know where it is to be found. And 
yet this science develops the fundamental principles in theo- 
logy. Nor may it be said that such reasoning is too abstruse 
for the common mind. If this were even so, we are under no 
obligations to return an answer. We suppose ourselves to be 
reasoning with a philosopher—with a man of science. But 
still I do answer that it is not too abstruse for any mind. It 
presents the legitimate action of every inquirer, of whatever 
degree of intelligence. The thoughtful child reasons thus. 


‘‘The poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees him in clouds, and hears him in the wind,” 


thus reasons that there must be a God. 

2. The next question which I propose to examine in con- 
nection with scientific theology is the existence of sin. Sin 
is defined by the apostle as “a transgression of the law.” 
Have we any evidences which lead us logically to the conclu- 
sion that some great law of our being has been violated? Ob- 
servation and experience teach us that there are disorder, con- 
fusion, and misery in the world; that we ourselves, our race, 
experience a great amount of affliction and suffering. And 
still it is obvious enough that order is the first law of Heaven. 
This appears from the organization of the world, and of the 
material universe as far as we can examine it. Whence then 
do our wretchedness and misery proceed? What is the cause? 
Does the constitution of man indicate that he was made for 
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disease and death? Are not life and health rather the natural 
attributes of the human system? But still experience proves 
that, in the language of the sacred poet, ‘‘ Man that is born of 
a woman is of few days and full of trouble. He cometh forth 
like a flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also as a shadow, and 
continueth not.’’ And again, according to the prophet, ‘All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
grass.” The question is, Why should this state of things exist? 
It is evidently unnatural. It is astate of violence. Man is 
the sufferer. Let us resort to analogy. I amputate a limb 
from my body: I am a sufferer, and the limb perishes. I cut 
a twig from the parent stock: the decay and death of the 
twig are the result. I use alcoholic drinks intemperately : my 
head is turned ; I become a fool. I use them still more freely, 
and I become a brute; with the swine I wallow in the mire. 
A man leaps from the top of a precipice upon the hard earth, 
and he is killed. We stop a stream of water in its descending 
course: the water collects until it overflows its banks, and 
spreads destruction far and wide. Why do all these things 
occur? ‘The reason is obvious: in every case the law of the 
subject is violated. When I amputate the limb, I sever it from 
the source of its nutrition and life. The law of my physical 
being is, that I shall receive these from this source and no 
other. Hence the suffering and decay. There is a common 
solution in all the cases. The laws of life, of prudence, or of 
gravitation, are violated. Let us return, then, to the admission 
that there are misery and wretchedness in the world. On this 
subject a forcible writer has said, ‘‘ Hard labor and sweat make 
up but one of the innumerable calamities incident to the 
wretched inhabitants of this world. Turn your eyes which 
way you please, and you will see some flying from, and others 
groaning under, the rod of God; and the greatest number 
busily making a scourge for the backs of their fellow-creatures 
or their own. Listen to the sighs of the afflicted, the moans 
of the disconsolate, the complaints of the oppressed, and the 
shrieks of the tortured. Leaving these wretched creatures, 
consider the tears of the disappointed, the sorrows of the cap- 
tive, the anxieties of the accused, the fears of the guilty, and 
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the terrors of the condemned. Take a turn through jails, in- 
quisitions, houses of correction, and places of execution. Pro- 
ceed to the mournful rooms of the languishing, and wearisome 
beds of the sick, and let not the fear of seeing human woe in 
some of its most appalling and deplorable appearances prevent 
you from visiting hospitals, infirmaries, and bedlams.”’ 


“A place 

Before your eyes appears, sad, narrow, dark. 

A lazar-house it seems, wherein are laid 
Numbers of all diseases; all maladies 

Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 

Of heart-sick agony, all furious kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 

Intestine stone, and ulcer, colic pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 

And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, 
Dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-aching rheums. 
Dire is the tossing! deep the groans! Despair 
Attends the sick, busiest from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shakes; but delays to strike, though oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope.” 


Does any one say that this picture is overdrawn? If so, he 
must certainly be a stranger to the condition of his race. If 
there is a single truth which no man ought to question, it is 
that 


‘¢ Woe’s wide empire, where deep troubles toss, 
Loud sorrows howl, envenomed passions bite, 
Rancorous calamities our vitals seize,” 


extends over the whole habitable globe. Do not these things 
teach that some great law of our being has been violated? Is 
not the conclusion logical? But I must be allowed to ada 
that we have the most satisfactory evidence that the violated 
law is a law of our moral being—that it is a moral law. Is it 
not true that far the greater proportion of our miseries pro- 
ceed from ungoverned passions, from misdirected feelings, 
from unrestrained sensual tendencies? And these are moral 
affections. I need not enlarge on this subject. I merely make 
the statement, but I make it with confidence, that disease, 
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pain, all our physical maladies, and death itself, proceed im- 
mediately or remotely from moral causes—from moral irregu- 
larities. These irregularities are violations of a moral law. 
We have thus endeavored to present the proof by the method 
of induction, of the existence of sin. Have we succeeded? 
Sin is a transgression of the law. The result of that trans- 
gression is derangement, confusion, suffering, and death. From 
the consequences, the effects, we have reached the cause. 
From the facts we have established the conclusion that there 
is sin in the world—that men are transgressors of a moral law. 
I say nothing at present of these consequences as a penalty of 
sin. This is wholly a doctrine of direct revelation, and, how- 
ever fearfully true it may be that God in the beginning fixed 
upon death and its accompanying maladies as the punishment 
of transgression, it does not come within the scope of our 
present argument. 

But we have other evidences more complete and satisfac- 
tory, if possible, of the existence of sin. The proof seems to 
me completely scientific. We reason thus: If there is a God, 
and we are his creatures, our dependence on him is total and 
unremitted. Not only do we receive our lives, but every bless- 
ing from him. If this is true, we are under the highest pos- 
sible obligations in return of gratitude and service. We have 
received every thing from Him; we should, therefore, render 
every thing to Him. Again: in a subordinate sense every 
man is dependent upon his fellow-man.- No one can live and 
fulfil the purposes of life in an isolated state. Society is ne- 
cessary. The social state is a state of dependence. Froma 
state of dependence arise mutual services. If there be mutual 
service, there should be mutual gratitude—love. Our Saviour, 
therefore, in his exposition of the law, has established the rule 
by which we should be governed in our relations to God and 
our fellow-men: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The question 
then is, Do we find a compliance with this rule? Is God the 
supreme object of our affections? Does each man love his 
neighbor as himself? Is there no selfishness in the world? 
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Do we see no indications of pride, ambition, envy, jealousy ? 
Are there no murders, no desecrations of the Sabbath? Is 
there no profanity? If these things exist, they are violations 
of the great law of love to God and love to man. Debate is 
not necessary, and if it were, this is not the occasion. We 
have direct evidence that moral evil, sin, exists in the world— 
that all men are sinners. 

I present this as a specimen of the reasonings of scientific 
theology in support of its fundamental doctrines. I am fully 
satisfied—I think every mind must be satisfied that its logic is 
severe, critical, and resistless. It addresses itself to the most 
cultivated, the most exalted intellects ; it invites investigation. 
Shall we say that there is no science here? 

3. The next subject for consideration is the restoration of 
man. I premise that this is wholly a doctrine of revelation. 
From the light of nature we could have had no idea of redemp- 
tion through amediator. But this work of redemption, as it is 
presented in the Scriptures, is a system, and if a system, a pro- 
per subject of scientific investigation. The central point in 
that system is the divinity of Christ. This is the foundation 
of the whole superstructure of human redemption. God in 
Christ reconciles the world to himself. The atonement is a 
vicarious offering—a substitution making provision for the 
legal wants of men under the government of God. Through 
this medium God may be just, and justify a penitent sinner. 
Radiating from the same centre are the influences of the Spirit, 
the revealed word, the gospel preached, and the whole con- 
nection of means which God has ordained as a provision for 
man’s intellectual and moral wants. Resulting from these are 
conviction, conversion, sanctification, glorification, the resur- 
rection of the body, andeternal life. It would be an inter- 
esting matter to pursue in detail the developments of this sys- 
tem, to observe the connection and dependence of the several 
parts, and the symmetry of the whole; but this will constitute 
in a great measure the course of instruction which is to be de- 
livered here. Is not that a glorious science which thus origi- 
nates in God and ends in man? whose object and tendency 
are to glorify both the origin and the end, developing in their 
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highest splendor the attributes of God, and elevating man 
from the lowest condition of degradation and misery to the 
favor, and similitude, and enjoyment of God? Itis not strange 
that angels should have desired to look into the mystery which 
it unfolds. The most exalted human minds have contem- 
plated it with astonishment and delight. 

4. There is another scientific aspect in which this subject 
may be viewed. Theology is mainly derived from the Scrip- 
tures. In order to understand the Scriptures, it is necessary 
to bring into requisition the whole science of Hermeneutics. 
The Bible must be interpreted. In order to do this, we must 
understand the circumstances under which the revelation was 
made, the language or languages in which it was communi- 
cated, the character of the people to whom the communication 
was first made, the condition of their country, its geography, 
topography, natural history. It is necessary to understand 
the civil, social, and moral condition of the people, their man- 
ners, customs, prejudices, modes of thought—in short, their 
whole character and condition, intellectual, social, religious, 
and political. In a revelation made to a people for the imme- 
diate purpose of instructing, persuading, and improving them, 
of giving direction to their thoughts, feelings, and lives, con- 
stant reference would be likely to be made to these. From 
examining the Scriptures we find that this is so. It is neces- 
sary also to have a knowledge of the character of the people 
and the condition of the countries which surrounded those to 
whom the Divine communication was made. Frequent refer- 
ence would be likely to be made to these. Upon examination 
we find it thus. How many of the most beautiful and ex- 
pressive passages both of the Old and New Testaments do we 
find containing allusions to somethiig peculiar in the » physical 
features of Phoenicia, Idumea, and other countries contiguous 
to Judea! The historical and political portions of the Berg) 
tures are full of these allusions. Without a general, and, in 
some degree, at least, a thorough knowledge of the subjects 
which I lays suggested, we are liable to continual misappre- 
hensions and mistakes in our interpretations. Many of these 
mistakes, too, may lead to vital errors in our theological views. 
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And yet we are to believe that truth—truth as it is derived 
from the Bible—is the great instrument in the conversion of 
men. The word is not the Spirit, but it is the sword of the 
Spirit. How can we become scientific theologians, or even 
successful practical ministers, without an accurate and pro- 
found knowledge of the Scriptures ? 

5. But I remark again in connection with this topic, that a 
knowledge of theology implies a previous knowledge of men- 
tal science. The most vital and practical truths of religion 
have an immediate connection with this subject. I mention 
the doctrine of faith and regeneration as specimens. No scrip- 
tural doctrines are more important, and yet we cannot separ- 
ate them from the abstruse and difficult science of metaphysics. 
Faith is an exercise, regeneration an affection of the mind— 
the heart. -How can we understand them unless we know 
something of the manner in which the mind acts, or is acted 
upon? Is the physician master of the science of his profes- 
sion without a knowledge of the anatomy and the constitution 
of the human body? Is the theologian, then, a wise and qua- 
lified guide who understands nothing of the laws and pheno- 
mena of the human mind? And yet these themselves consti- 
tute a science. Allow me to express my abiding conviction— 
a conviction to which my increasing experience adds constant 
foree—that the theological profession requires a greater vari- 
ety and a wider range of knowledge, that it is more strictly . 
scientific than any of the professions which we denominate 
learned. Theology, then, is a science profound, comprehensive, 
and glorious, embodying the great truths which lead men toa 
knowledge of God, to the practice of holiness, and to eternal 
life in heaven. If the Christian poet has truly said—and he 
has truly said— 


‘Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands, 
But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled a Saviour’s hands,” 


the application of the pastor, or those preparing for the pas- 
toral office, to the acquisition of theological knowledge— 
theological truth—should be intense and unremitted. Let 
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them look at the example of Luther, Melancthon, Wesley, 
Calvin, Thomas Scott, who studied the Bible upon his knees, 
and even of primitive Cumberland Presbyterian ministers, 
who read and studied in the intervals of daily domestic toil, 
or on horseback as they threaded the paths of this western 
wilderness in search of the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
These became strong men; they were giants in their day. They 
studied theology as a system; they studied it as a science. 
They found in it that simplicity, beauty, and symmetry which 
belong to all science. } 

II. But theology is experimental as well as scientific. 

This theological school is a Cumberland Presbyterian school. 
It is to embody as far as possible not only the theology, but 
the spirit of the fathers of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. It is in place to remark here that if one feature 
above all others distinguished the ministry of these men, it 
was the experimental feature. They addressed themselves to 
the heart. This circumstance explains the reason of their un- 
wonted favor with the people. It was thus our Saviour spoke 
‘as one having authority.’”’ He directed himself to the con- 
science, to the heart. A theology which makes no impression 
upon the heart, is a body without a spirit—is dead. Hxperi- 
mental religion is ridiculed by some. I may ask whether 
there can be a religion in the true sense of the word which is 
not experimental. The Christian religion, at least, embodies 
conviction, conversion, repentance, faith, hope, love—love to 
God, and love to man. These are experimental exercises. 
Can the Christian religion exist without them? The differ- 
ence in this respect among those who are professedly Chris- 
tians may consist in this: while one class regards these as 
doctrines, and connects them with the theory of religion—makes 
them, however unreasonably, rather scientific than experi- 
mental and personal—the other class makes them personal, 
considers them. necessary to that inner, spiritual life which is 
everywhere in the Scriptures attributed to Christianity. This 
is experimental theology; it is the true type of religion. It 
is proper, however, to state that experimental religion does 
not consist in the wild ravings of enthusiasm. It has nothing 
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in common with the dreams of visionary fanatics, or the follies 
of ancient and modern spiritualists. There is nothing mysti- 
cal in it. Its exercises, its impulses, its hopes and fears are 
all based on the word of God, and, I may further say, they are 
all in conformity to the established laws of the human mind. 
Experimental religion is not a miracle. We read the Scrip- 
tures. The Spirit of Divine truth is promised as a codperator. 
He does codperate. We perceive and feel that our lives, that 
our tempers and dispositions, that our prevailing tendencies of 
mind, do not conform to the rule. 

We see, we feel that we are delinquent, that we are sinners. 
This is conviction. We understand it. The process is an in- 
telligent one. A delinquent who wishes to escape the penalty 
of his delinquency seeks a refuge. A true penitent seeks par- 
don. He finds, however, that there is but one medium of for- 
giveness—the Lord Jesus Christ. With contrition and sor- 
row he casts himself upon the virtue of his mediation; he 
trusts, confides in Christ. This is faith. The process is still 
distinct and intelligible. Confiding in Christ, and feeling him- 
self delivered by him, he loves him. A new heart has been 
given him. His affections, his feelings are in a different chan- 
nel. The very exercise of confidence generates love; a con- 
sciousness of deliverance, of great favor, increases that love. 
“We love him because he first loved us.”’ The Spirit of Di- 
vine truth and grace still codperates, “‘ enlightening the mind 
of the believer, taking away his heart of stone, and giving 
him a heart of flesh, renewing his will, and by his almighty 
power determining him to that which is good.” This is ex- 
perimental religion, but it contains no rhapsodies, no vaunting 
spiritualism. The whole process is obvious enough. It needs 
not be misunderstood. It is ‘the way of holiness; and the 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein.’’ But still, 
should there be a difficulty in comprehending the entire ra- 
tionale, there can be none in appreciating the facts connected 
with the process. These are written as with a sunbeam in the 
heart. The subject isa new man. ‘Old things are passed 
away; behold, all things are become new.” 

I present this as a specimen of the experimental theology 
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which is to be taught here. A theology which does not sub- 
due the heart, renew it, sanctify it, consecrate it to the love of 
God and the practice of holiness, is worth nothing. Never 
shall such a system receive the sanction of my authority, 
however light that authority may be. Religion is a spiritual, 
personal, and vital matter. Let it be always thus realized by 
the members and ministry of this Church. Nor is this char- 
acteristic inconsistent with the highest degree of intellectual cul- 
ture. It cannot be, while man continues to be both an intel- 
lectual and moral being. Knowledge is as necessarily the 
aliment of the mind as holiness is of the soul. There is an 
impression upon the minds of many good men, that long- 
continued and systematic application to literary and theolog- 
ical pursuits is unfavorable to the vitality of religion. No 
opinion can be more incorrect. The history of the best men 
ever produced by the Church is decisive against it. Ignorance 
can have no necessary connection with devotion. The more 
highly the mind—the intellect—is cultivated, the more sus- 
ceptible it is of holiness; and I do sincerely believe that a 
man thus cultivated not only can, but, other things being 
equal, will be a better man. It is like the enlargement of the 
vessel. In proportion to the increase of dimension is the 
capacity increased. A true theology enlarges the vessel—ex- 
pands, elevates the mind, and at the same time imbues it 
deeply with the spirit of truth and grace. 

Ii. But a scriptural theology is practical. 

1. It develops itself in holiness of life. ‘Make the tree 
good, and his fruit good.” But now, being made free from 
sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holi- 
ness, and the end everlasting life.’ “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.”” Everywhere is our obedience presented as 
the test of our love. This is not only scriptural, but philo- 
sophical. Obedience to authority is the legitimate offspring 
of love, of respect for authority. On the contrary, disobe- 
dience and evasion will result as naturally from hatred. One 
great object of the gospel is to honor the law. The law can 
only be honored by obedience. To obey, therefore, shculd be 
a constant object of Christian effort. 
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2. A scriptural theology develops itself again in devotion 
to the great interests of the human race. ‘ None of us liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself.’’ It excludes all sel- 
fishness, ambition, envy, jealousy. Its true spirit makes every 
man a laborer for the holiness and happiness of his fellow- 
man. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ,’ is the Divine injunction, and this is in conformity 
with the spirit which the gospel gives. ‘ Be kindly affectioned 
one to another, in honor preferring one another.” When the 
influences of a scriptural religion are fully realized, the primi- 
tive spirit of fraternity will be restored to man. The sword 

ewill be beaten into the ploughshare, and the spear into the pruning- 
hook, and men shall learn war no more. This is the source from 
which springs the missionary spirit. A scriptural theology is 
essentially missionary. We see the principle illustrated by 
the apostles and primitive Christians. Had they not possessed 
this spirit in its largest measure, they could not possibly have 
accomplished the great objects which they did accomplish. 
But their whole lives were a series of missionary efforts. The 
apostle of the Gentiles is one of the most striking examples. 
‘‘Hrom Jerusalem round about to Ilyricum,” says he, ‘‘ I have 
fully preached the gospel of Christ.” The measures of a 
spiritual, evangelical Church are always aggressive. Like the 
ancient Israel, she marches in full panoply for the possession 
of the land; and to her the land—‘ the field—is the world.” 
Every theological school should be a missionary school. Every 
student of such an institution should feel that he is below his 
proper standard, if he has not been anointed with the mis- 
sionary unction, if he has not been baptized with the mission- 
ary baptism. | 

3. A practical theology develops itself further in the spirit 
of revivals of religion. Can any doubt that what we eall re- 
vivals are genuine exhibitions of the power of truth and 
grace? Under the Old Dispensation such seasons occurred. 
Under the New, the age of the apostles, and the best ages of 
the Church since, are illustrations of the genuineness and 
spiritual efficiency of religious revivals. Cumberland Presby- 
terians, above all people in this country, should acknowledge 
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their influence and cherish their spirit. Indeed, the cultiva- 
tion of this spirit seems to have an essential connection with 
the vitality of religion in the American Churches. Whether 
it is providential, or may be the result of a habit of the reli- 
gious mind here, needs not be discussed at present; but it is 
certainly true that our Churches are evangelical in spirit, and 
efficient in promoting the great interests of the kingdom of 
Christ, in proportion to their cultivation of the revival spirit. 
And it may be seriously questioned whether any Church can 
prosper in this country that does not cherish this spirit. It is 
the spirit of religious development and effort. It exhibits, in 
such a way as nothing else can exhibit, the moral power of ® 
the Church. Another remark may be made on this subject. 
In the American Churches revivals of religion and the mis- 
sionary enterprise seem to be essentially connected. Nine- 
tenths of our missionaries are the fruits of special effusions 
of the Spirit of God. There is no probability that the work 
could be carried on without the laborers furnished from this 
source, Other means might be supplied, money might be 
poured out like water, but the selfdenying men could not be 
found. Our colleges, however, and other seminaries of learn- 
ing, and especially our Sunday-schools, are blessed, the Spirit 
of God attends them, our young men and young women are 
converted under circumstances directly calculated to turn 
their attention to the great missionary field. Itis certainly a 
matter of vital interest to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, that in all her seminaries of learning, especially in 
her Theological Seminaries, this spirit should be cherished. 
It was the spirit, the life of her infancy: let her not lose it in 
her maturity or in her old age. 

4. I add still further, that a practical theology combines 
and harmonizes the two great principles, grace and duty. I 
must be allowed to state that this combination seems to me to 
constitute the very soul of a practical gospel. This combina- 
“tion is the intermediate system. Extremists may pronounce 
the system a philosophical impossibility. In its proper place, 
this is a legitimate subject of discussion, and shall certainly 
receive its due share of attention. We have no fear of meet 
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ing it. Here it may be sufficient to remark, that if we should 
be puzzled in splitting the hair philosophically, but still find 
the Bible full of the intermediate theology, and that it corre- 
sponds precisely with Christian experience, we might be al- 
lowed. to feel safe in our position. Let fiery theologians say 
what they will, our basis is as deep as itis broad. If it should 
be found, in addition, that the intermediate theology is the 
very system for a revival of religion, that it constitutes the 
very message which a Christian missionary would find it suit- 
able to bear to a dying world, these considerations would cer- 
tainly give it high commendation. And does any man coubt 
that these are characteristics of the intermediate theology? 
Without pretending to say that they belong to no other sys- 
tem, we do say, with confidence, that they ecoustitute leading 
features in this. Does any theologian duubt the correctness 
of this position? The truth 1%, tue Evangelical system, as it 
is technically called, so nivdified as to render it unembarrassed 
and practical, is the beau ideal of Christian theology. .It is the 
system which brings the highest glory to God, while it confers 
full grace upon man, imposing upon him, at the same time, 
the responsibility of a personal decision, and of personal 
action in the affair of his salvation. If it is not scripturally 
and experimentally trve that salvation is of grace; and if it 
is not in like manner scripturally, experimentally, and meta- 
physically true, that this salvation has an essential connection 
with personal volition and personal action, I do not know 
what is true. I understand this to-be the essence of Cumber- 
land Presbyterianism. It is practical theology; itis the the- 
ology of the Bible. Let me be indulged in the statement, 
that my abiding impression is that the whole system of reli- 
gion is more practical than it has been mostly considered. 
The Bible is preéminently a practical book. It can never be 
explained without the application of practical criteria. Every 
system of theology, therefore, which is derived from the 
Bible should prominently exhibit the practical feature. It 
should appeal to the consciousness of men in its requisitions. 
The intermediate theology certainly fulfils this law. Every 
Christian feels that, if saved, he must be saved by grace, and 
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he as sensibly feels that salvation is not to be expected in the 
neglect of duty. 

5. I may be allowed to add a word, in conclusion, in rela- 
tion to this enterprise and myself. It is a new enterprise. I 
suppose all who trouble themselves to think of it consider it 
one of paramount importance. That it may be well and 
wisely conducted will require prudence, vigilance, and prayer. 
That it may be fully developed will require time. A theolo- 
gical school is a normal school to the Church. It is intended 
to teach those who expect to teach others. This cireumstance 
alone suggests its importance. This school seeks the codpe- 
ration and patronage of the whole Church. It should inspire 
their confidence and deserve their favor. With proper man- 
agement, it will do this. Trusting in God, I confidently 
believe we may expect Ais aid and the aid of the Chureh in 
building up and conducting this school of the prophets. 

In relation to myself, I can only say that, sincerely distrust- 
ing myself, but endeavoring to cast myself upon the counsel 
-and care of the great Head of the Church, I enter upon this 
work. I shall aim to fulfil all its requisitions. My whole 
heart and soul and time shall be given to it while I continue 
in it. I have been engaged in other public trusts. In what- 
ever else I may have been defective, I have never accused 
myself of a want of fidelity in such a position. I shall en- 
deavor to be faithful here. With such a resolution, I commit 
myself with some confidence to the guidance and care of Him 
who alone can safely direct the steps and guide the counsels 
of men. If he be in this work, it will prosper; if he be not, 
it will fail. Let his will be done. 
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Systematic THEoLoey is to be the subject of our considera- 
tion. The term theology signifies, properly, a discourse or a 
treatise upon God. In its popular acceptation, however, it 
embraces far more than its etymology would indicate. Theo- 
logy considers the existence and character of God; the man- 
ner in which he develops himself in his great works of crea- 
tion, providence, and redemption ; the relations in which man 
stands to God; the obligations which arise out of those rela- 
tions; man’s fall, and recovery through Christ. Hach of these 
topics may be spread out into an immense field. It would be 
difficult to find a limit to our investigations in any one of 
them. 

The various subjects of theology, considered in their rela- 
tions to one another, constitute what we call Systematic Theo- 
logy. Systematic theology is, therefore, a science; it is the 
philosophy of theology. It finds its elements in the works, 
and especially in the word of God; it embodies, harmonizes, 
and develops these elements; it deduces less obvious from 
more obvious truths; it prosecutes its investigations until it 
learns all that can be known of God, his works, and his ways. 
It will be readily perceived from these statements that System- 
atic Theology is a science of vast extent. This thought will, 
however, be more fully presented hereafter, in connection with 
‘“‘the importance of theological study as a preparation for the 
work of the ministry.” 

I propose, in this and the two following lectures, to present 
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an outline of the history of theology, from its first develop- 
ments as a distinct branch of science, up to the present time. 
Of course, what can be presented in such a space will be but 
an outline; it must, too, as a mere outline, be very brief. 

The Jew received his creed from God. It was very simple: 
‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.’ This was 
its first article—the unity of God. In addition to this he ex- 
pected a Messiah, who should deliver his people from all their 
enemies, and establish them in prosperity and glory. 

The apostles received their instructions directly, from their 
Master—the Great Teacher. Furthermore, they and their 
fellow-laborers, the first ministers of the gospel, in what they 
taught, were under the guidance of Divine inspiration. They 
were led, without doubt, by the promised Spirit, “into all the 
truth.” They understood the whole subject of religion, as far 
as they desired to understand it, or as far as it was necessary 
to the fulfilment of their commission. The only controversy 
to which they make distinct allusion, arose between the Jewish 
and Gentile converts, in relation to the authority of the cere- 
monial law. This controversy seems, however, to have been 
of short duration. The Jews gave up their prejudices by de- 
grees, and a simpler mode of worship was universally adopted 
by the professors of the new religion. 

The first ministers of the gospel seem to have made no effort 
to reduce the doctrines of the gospel to a system. Their 
labors were rather of.a practical character. It is evident, 
however, that in their preaching they were sound in the lead- 
ing features of an evangelical theology. They were what 
would now be called conservatives; they occupied what has 
since become a medium ground between two extremes. I do 
not make this statement hastily, nor for effect. It is certainly 
an expression of one of the facts of history. 

After the discussion of the question relating to the Jewish 
ritual, the next subject which seriously agitated the Church 
was the character of Christ. There are remote allusions to 
this in the Gospel left us by St. John. In the very com- 
mencement of his work, he seems to think it necessary to 
settle dogmatically the questions of both the Divinity and 
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humanity of Christ: “In the beginning was the word, and 
the word was with God, and the word was God.” And again: 
“The word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.’’ These state- 
ments, made in so formal a manner, and so fully illustrated as 
they are, seem to indicate that doubts had already made their 
way into the Church upon these important topics. The sub- 
sequent developments of ecclesiastical history show very clearly 
that this was so. 

A large Gnostic or Manichean element was introduced into 
the Church at an early period. A primary feature in the 
Gnostic philosophy was, that matter is inherently corrupt and 
corrupting. Those who received it could not believe that the 
Son of God—the Logos—would associate himself with corrupt 
matter, when he must himself even be corrupted by the asso- 
ciation. They, therefore, believed that the body of Christ 
was apparent only, and not real. They rejected the doctrine 
of the proper humanity of Christ.* 

“The light shines in darkness,”’ says Mani—explaining in ac- 
cordance with his own views the words of St. John—*“ but the 
darkness comprehended it not. The Son of primeval light, 
the Spirit of the Sun, was incapable of entering into any union 
with a material body ; he only clothed himself with a shadowy, 
sensible form, in order that he might be perceived by sensual 
men.” 

Cerinthus, who was contemporary with St. John, at least in 
the old age of the apostle, seems first to have brought out the 
idea, which was afterwards more fully developed by Arius, of 
a delegated Divinity in the Son of God. According to him, 
the Divine attributes descended into Christ, or were imparted 
to him at his baptism, not belonging to him essentially. 

We see thus early the commencement of a class of doctri- 
nal speculations which have continued in all ages since to 
trouble the Church. They are troublesome, for the reason 
that they are attempts to explain what is unexplainable. Paul 
himself acknowledges the greatness of the mystery of godli- 
ness, and illustrates his position with great beauty and force: 


* Neander, vol. i., p. 499. 
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‘‘God was manifest in the flesh; justified in the Spirit; seen 
of angels; preached unto the Gentiles; believed on in the 
world; received up into glory.” 

Notwithstanding the errors which we have mentioned de- 
veloped themselves so early, still it is evident as a matter of 
history that the doctrines of the Trinity, and of the Deity and 
humanity of Christ, were generally, and without hesitation, 
received by the primitive Church. Indeed, these, with many 
of the Christian Fathers, seem to have been the substance and 
life of the Christian doctrine. 

The next theological development which I shall mention 
was made by Arius in the early part of the fourth century. 
Arius was a presbyter of Alexandria, in Egypt, and a man of 
respectable ability. We know nothing of his early history. 
He is said to have been an aspirant to episcopal honors. His 
aspirations, however, were not gratified. What influence his 
disappointment may have exercised in shaping his future 
course, is left to conjecture. 

Arius seems to have given form and distinctness of expres- 
sion to a class of opinions which had probably prevailed, to 
some extent, from the first publication of Christianity. He 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity, which, as we have seen, 
had been generally received by the Church previous to his 
time. Although it had been received as an article of faith, it 
had not been clearly defined. The views of men in relation 
to it were vague and indistinct. The Bishop of Alexandria 
expressed himself with more definiteness and precision on 
this subject than had been customary. Arius rejected the 
views set forth by his Bishop, and maintained that the Son, 
instead of being of the same essence with the Father, as the 
Bishop, Alexander, taught,* “is totally and essentially distinct 
from the Father—that he was only the first and noblest of 
those created beings whom God the Father formed out of no- 
thing, and the instrument which the Father used in creating 
this material universe, and, therefore, that he was inferior to 
the Father both in nature and dignity. What were his views 
of the Holy Spirit, is not equally certain.” 

* Mosheim, vol. i., p. 288. 
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The doctrines of Arius produced a violent excitement in the 
Church, and led to the assembling of the famous Council of 
Nice. This was the first General Council of Christendom. 
The doctrines of Arius were condemned, and the Nicene Creed 
was framed and published, for the guidance of the faith of the 
Church. 

The Arian controversy, however, was not terminated, but 
soon broke out again with greater violence, and produced im- 
mense mischief. The opinions of Arius, variously modified, 
are still held by large portions of the Christian Church. They 
are chiefly known in this country and in England under the 
denomination of Socinianism and Unitarianism. 

The controversy on the subject of Monophysitism succeeded. 
The Monophysites believed that the two natures of Christ, the 
Divine and the human, were so united or combined as to con- 
stitute but one. This combination occurred, however, accord- 
ing to them, ‘without any change, confusion, or mixture of 
the two natures.” It may be difficult to understand their po- 
sition, but I present it as it is presented to us. The general 
theory of the orthodox Church on this subject has been, that in 
Jesus Christ were two whole and distinct natures, and that those 
natures have ever been distinct, although united in one person. 
The Monophysite controversy arose early in the sixth century. 

Nearly allied to this was the controversy on the subject of 
Monothelitism. This controversy respected the will of Jesus 
Christ. The Monothelites believed that notwithstanding two 
natures were combined in the person of Christ, and each na- 
_ ture must possess a separate and distinct will, still, since the 
natures were so combined as to constitute but one person, and, 
according to the Monophysites, but one nature, the will of 
each nature was so combined with the will of the other, that 
they became one will. Hence the name applied to them. 
They were believers in one will of Jesus Christ. The Mono- 
thelite controversy arose in the seventh century. It was a na- 
tural result of the one which preceded it. 

It will be perceived that all these controversies related to a 
particular class of subjects—subjects involving the character 
of the Saviour. It may be remarked, too, that however un- 
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important may be the distinctions which they presented, and 
however difficult it will always be found to settle any thing 
satisfactorily concerning them, these controversies were waged 
with a relentless and furious spirit, and inflicted wounds upon 
the Church which have not been healed to this day. They 
gave rise to Nestorianism—a corrupt form of Christianity still 
remaining in the East—and contributed greatly to the success 
of Mohammedanism, a religion of sensualism and blood. 
The controversies which I have mentioned, except the Arian, 
were confined chiefly to the Eastern Church. The one next 
to be presented was of Western origin. 

The Pelagian controversy originated in the fifth century. 
It derived its name from the famous Pelagius, a monk of Bri- 
tain. It seems doubtful whether Pelagianism was a doctrinal 
reiiction from an opposite extreme, or whether the other ex- 
treme was a reiiction from the doctrines inculeated by Pela- 
gius. The latter opinion is the more probable. The following 
is a condensed statement of the doctrines of Pelagius. I quote 
from Dr. Murdoch, the translator of Mosheim.* 

““1. Men as they now come into the world are, in respect to 
their powers and abilities, in the same state in which Adam 
was created. 

‘2. Adam sinned, but his sin harmed no one but himself. 

‘¢3. Human nature, therefore, is not changed by the fall; 
and death is not a punishment for sin; but Adam would have 
died, had he not apostatized. For death is inseparable from 
our nature; and the same is true of the pains of childbirth, 
diseases, and outward evils, particularly in children. 

‘4. Much less is the guilt of Adam’s sin imputed to his off- 
spring; for God would be unjust if he imputed to us the actions 
of others. 

“5. Such imputation cannot be proved by the fact that 
Christ has redeemed infants; for this redemption is to be un- 
derstood of their heirship to the kingdom of heaven, from 
which an heirship to another’s guilt will not follow. 

‘6. Neither does the baptism of infants prove such imputa- 
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* Mosheim, vol. i., pp. 871, 3872, Note 47. 
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tion; for they thereby obtain the kingdom of heaven, which 
Christ has promised only to baptized persons. 

“7, When children die, without baptism, they are not there- 
fore damned. They are, indeed, excluded from the kingdom 
of heaven, but not from eternal blessedness. For the Pela- 
gians held to a three-fold state after death: damnation for 
sinners; the kingdom of heaven for baptized Christians, who 
live a holy life, and for baptized children; and eternal life for 
unbaptized children, and for unbaptized adults who live vir- 
tuous lives. : 

“8. Much less is human nature depraved in consequence of 
the fall of Adam. There, is, therefore, no hereditary sin. 

“9, For though it may be granted that Adam is so far the 
author of sin as he was the first that sinned, and, by his exam- 
ple, has seduced others; yet this is not to be understood of a 
propagation of sin by generation. 

‘10. This supposed propagation of sin is the less admissible, 
because it would imply a propagation of souls, which is not 
true. 

‘11. Neither can such a propagation be maintained without 
impeaching the justice of God, introducing unconditional 
necessity, and destroying our freedom. 

‘12. It is true, there are in men sinful propensities; in 
particular, the propensity for sexual intercourse; but these are 
not sins. | 

‘*13. If sin was propagated by natural generation, and every 
motion of the sinful propensities, and every desire, therefore, 
were sinful, then the marriage-state would be sinful. 

‘““14. As man has ability to sin, so he has also not only 
ability to discern what is good, but likewise power to desire it 
and perform it. And this is the freedom of the will, which 
is so essential to man that he cannot lose it. 

“15. The grace which the Scriptures represent as the source 
of all morally good actions in man, Pelagius understood to 
denote various things; for he understood the word, 

““(1.) Of the whole constitution of man, and especially of 
the endowment of free will. 

“*(2.) Of the promulgation of the Divine law. 
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**(3.) Of the forgiveness of past sins, without any influence 
on the future conduct. 

‘““(4.) Of the example of Christ’s holy life, which he called 
the grace of Christ. 3 

“*(5.) Of the internal change in the understanding, whereby 
the truth is recognized, which he called grace, and also the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

““(6.) And sometimes grace, with him, was equivalent to 
baptism and blessedness. 

‘16. Man is as capable of securing salvation by the proper 
use of his powers, as of drawing on himself damnation by 
the misuse of them. 

“17, And therefore God has given men a law, and this law 
prescribes nothing impossible. 

‘18. God requires from men a perfect, personal obedience 
to his law. 

“19, Actions originating from ignorance or forgetfulness 
are not sinful. | 

“20. So, also, natural propensities, or the cravings of 
things sinful, are not of themselves sinful. 

‘21. Therefore perfect personal obedience to the law, on 
the part of men, is practicable, through the uncorruptness of 
the powers of nature. 

“©92. And by grace—consisting in external Divine aids, the 
right use of which depends on men’s free will—good works 
are performed. Pelagians did not deny all internal change in 
men by grace, but they confined it wholly to the understand- 
ing, and controverted all internal change of the will. They 
also limited the necessity of this grace by maintaining that it 
was not indispensable to all men, and that it only facilitated 
the keeping of God’s commandments. . 

‘“¢23. This possibility of performing good works by the free 
use of our natural powers they endeavored to prove by the 
existence of virtuous persons among the Pagans, and likewise 
from the saints mentioned in the Old Testament, whom they 
divided into two classes—the first from Adam to Moses, who, 
like the Pagans, had only natural grace; the second from 
Moses to Christ, who had the grace of the law. Some of the 
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saints who had the law were all their lifetime without sin; 
others sinned indeed, but, being converted, they ceased to 
sin, and yielded a perfect obedience to the law. 

“©24,. The grace whereby perfect obedience becomes possible 
is a consequence of precedent good works, and such obedience 
is absolutely necessary to salvation. 

“°25. Sins originating from a misuse of human freedom, 
and continued by imitation and by custom, were forgiven 
under the Old Testament, solely on account of good works, 
and, under the New Testament, through the grace of Christ. 

“26. A Pelagian’s idea of the way of salvation, then, was 
this: A man who has sinned converts himself; that is, he 
leaves off sinning, and he does this by his own powers. He 
believes on Christ ; that is, he embraces his doctrines. He is 
now baptized, and, on account of this baptism, all his previous 
sins are forgiven him, and he is without sin. He has the in- 
structions and example of Christ, whereby he is placed in a 
condition to render perfect obedience to the Divine law. This 
he can do, if he will; and he can either withstand all tempta- 
tions, or can fall from grace. Moreover, Pelagians admitted 
conditional decrees, the Seb ah of which was either fore- 
seen good works, or foreseen sin.’ 

It will be perceived from this sketch that a leading feature 
of Pelagianism is the doctrine of human ability, in opposition 
to the theory of an entire dependence on Divine grace, in the 
matter of our salvation. Pelagianism rejects the doctrine of 
human depravity, and of course does not admit the necessity 
of Divine influence in the sense in which that doctrine is held 
by evangelical Christians. In the estimation of such, our 
renovation to spiritual life and holiness is the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart: according to the system of Pelagius, 
Divine influence, as far as it exists, affects the understanding, 
the intellect, only; leaving the heart, the affections and the 
disposition, to the subjugation of truth and reason. It—theo- 
retically at least—excludes altogether the idea of such an 
experience as is implied in the prayer of David: “Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew aright spirit within me ;” 
and also such as is implied in the exclamation of Paul: “QO 
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wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?” 

Neander* says that, 

‘‘ With these views of man’s nature, Pelagius unquestion- 
ably still held fast to all the tenets taught in the Western 
Church respecting the character and work of Christ.” 

It may be added that the views of the Western Church on 
these subjects were substantially the views which have been 
held by orthodox Christians in all ages of the Church. This 
incongruity would appear strange and unaccountable to one 
unacquainted with the want of symmetry, and the confusion 
even, which appear in the theological writings of the early 
fathers. Perhaps Pelagius was sincere, and did not observe 
the want of logical coherence in his system. This seems to 
have been the opinion of the historian. 

The great antagonist of Pelagianism was Augustin, Bishop 
of Hippo, in Africa. Augustin first gave form and internal 
consistency to the system of doctrine which was afterwards 
more fully developed and perfected by Calvin. The leading 
feature in the theology of Augustin was the insufficiency of 
man to effect any thing in the work of his salvation. Augus- 
tin’s doctrine was, that we are totally helpless. The main fea- 
tures, therefore, of the two systems of doctrine were in direct 
collision. 

Augustin taught the depravity of man, and that his depray- 
ity is derived—that it is the result of the sin of our first parent. 
He seems to have taught in his early life the doctrine of a 
conditional election. In this he was preceded by the most 
distinguished of the early Fathers—Basil the Great, Gregory 
Nyssen, Chrysostom, Hilary of Poictiers, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and Athanasius. These held that election 
was conditional—an election founded on foreseen good works. 
They held, also, that Christ died for all men, and were 
strangers to the idea of an atonement made for the elect only. 
Bnt Augustin soon discovered 

“That such an election was inconsistent with man’s entire 


* Vol. ii., page 578. 
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dependence on grace for ability to perform good works, a 
doctrine which he held most firmly. He therefore advanced 
the new theory, that God’s electing some to everlasting life 
depended on his mere good pleasure, in view of reasons 
known only to himself; that God from eternity predestinated 
some to repentance, faith, good works, and ultimately to sal- 
vation, while others he left to go on in sin, and perish ever- 
lastingly; that the number of the elect is fixed unalterably 
and for ever; that this election of some to salvation through 
grace, while others are left without grace, and perish in their 
sins, 1s no injustice on the part of God, because all men de- 
serve to be left in their sins. He denied that God really wills 
the salvation of all men, and he justified preaching the gospel 
to all on the ground that we know not who are elected and 
who are not.’’* 

It may be remarked, that whatever objections we may have 
to this system of Augustin, we must allow that it possesses 
one merit—it is consistent with itself. The entire helpless- 
ness of man is its central point; every thing is made to har- 
monize with this. A philosophical theologian will perhaps 
eonclude, after an examination of the life and experience of 
Augustin, that this leading principle of his theology was 
deduced—in part, at least—from his own experience. Augus- 
tin was a man of ardent temperament, strong passions: his 
early habits had been very unfavorable to the self-denial and 
subjugation required in Christianity. His whole religious 
life was not merely an ordinary spiritual conflict, but a con- 
flict intensely severe. Every experimental Christian feels 
sensibly his own insufficiency for any thing spiritually good; 
but, with a Christian of Augustin’s habits of feeling and life, 
such an experience of human insufficiency must be more sen- 
sible and bitter. I do not offer this as a full explanation of 
his theory, but as a chief occasion of the concentration of his 
theological system into one point. 


* Mosheim, vol. i., page 374, note 52. 
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LECTURE II. 
HISTORY OF THEOLOGY—CONTINUED. 


It will be perceived, from what has preceded, that the cen- 
tral point in the theological system of Pelagius was the sufli- 
ciency of man to effect at least much in the work of his 
personal salvation. He thought this doctrine necessary, in 
order to a proper understanding of human responsibility, and 
in order, also, to our being able to enforce this responsibility 
as it should be enforced upon the mind. On the other hand, 
the leading feature in the theology of Augustin was the total 
insufficiency of man to effect any thing of himself in this 
work. From this central point were developed his views of 
total depravity, Divine influence, predestination, and kindred 
doctrines. The controversy related, therefore, mainly to the 
character of man, and may be termed an anthropological con- 
troversy; whilst the preceding controversies in the Church, 
relating chiefly to the character of Christ, may be termed 
Christological. | 

It may be remarked, also, that in all controversies relating 
to the character of the Saviour, we must seek our satisfaction 
in the revealed word, and in this alone. We have no other 
data on which we can rely. In controversies, however, which 
relate to the nature of man, whether physical, intellectual, or 
moral, we have anthropological phenomena—we have our own 
experience and observation, together with the experience and 
observation of all other men of whom we have knowledge. 
It is very evident that we cannot, and equally evident that we 
should not, overlook these experiences and observations, in 
the settlement of such questions. These are facts, and we 
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ought to respect them; and all such facts, as far as they are 
understood, are illustrative of the doctrines of revelation. 

A. curious inquiry presents itself at this point: How could 
two men, guided by a common human nature and a common 
revelation, have arrived at conclusions so opposite? This is 
an inquiry both for the critic and the psychologist. We find 
the same phenomenon now. I shall make no attempt to 
answer this inquiry, but suggest a practical lesson, which may 
be derived from the facts from which it originates. It is 
unsafe to commit ourselves implicitly to the guidance of any 
leader—in verba magistri jurare. Augustin and Pelagius were 
competent guides, if any mere men were competent. They 
had themselves the guidance of facts and experience, and of 
the same revelation, and yet reached conclusions directly at 
variance. Their followers tread in their footsteps. Hxpe- 
rience, observation, facts, revelation, furnish arguments, and 
still the conclusions may be regarded as the theological poles. 
We must examine for ourselves; a theologian should be qual- 
ified to examine for himself. 

Another practical lesson may be derived from this contro- 
‘versy. When men, from the same data, and from such data 
as these, arrive at conclusions so different, it seems to me that 
we are furnished with strong presumptive evidence that they 
are both wrong. It is very obvious that something in addi- 
tion to the facts and the revelation is operating upon their 
minds. This thing, whatever it may be, will certainly lead 
them aside from the truth. The doctrine of Pelagius upon 
the subject of human ability is in conflict with Christian ex- 
perience. This seems to me unquestionable. It is also in 
conflict with the Scriptures. His doctrine on the subject of 
human freedom and responsibility is in conformity with the 
Scriptures and human experience. The doctrine of Augustin 
on the subject of human depravity and inability is in con- 
formity with Christian experience, and with the Scriptures, as 
evangelical critics expound them; his doctrine of predestina- 
tion is in conflict with the Scriptures and with human experi- 
ence. The system of each embodies truth and error. To 
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examine the relative proportions of these is not, however, the 
object of this Lecture. 

An outline of what was denominated semi-Pelagianism 
may be fitly introduced here. ‘The doctrine of the semi-Pela- 
gians, or Massilians, as they were at first called, is presented 
by John Cassianus, and is embodied in the following extract: 

‘Man,’ says Cassianus,* “needs at all times Divine aid, 
and he can do nothing to secure his salvation without it. But 
he must not be inactive on his part. ’ All men have indeed 
original sin, and are subject to death; but a knowledge of 
God, and their free will, they have not lost. . It can neither be 
maintained that the commencement of what is good ‘in us 
always originates from God, nor that it always originates from 
ourselves. Sometimes it is of God, who first excites good 
thoughts and purposes in us. But sometimes it is the man 
who takes the first step, and whom God then meets with his 
assistance. In either case it is God, who, when he-sees the 
spark of goodness glimmering in the soul, or has himself 
lighted it up by his own working, cherishes and sustains the 
spark. God’s unchangeable will is, that all men may be 
saved, and when any is lost, it is contrary to his designs. At 
all times the grace of God is codperating with our will, and 
strengthens.and defends it; yet so that he sometimes waits 
for, or requires from us some efforts to choose what is good, 
that he may not seem to confer his gifts on the indolent and 
inactive. The grace of God, however, is always unmerited, 
as it bestows on the weak and worthless efforts of men such 
valuable favors and such unfading glory. 

“The ways in which God brings men to possess goodness 
are manifold and incomprehensible; but he always treats each 
individual according to his character and desert. Yet this is 
not to be understood as if grace was imparted to each one 
according to his merits. On the contrary, the grace of God 
far transcends all human desert, and sometimes transcends 
the unbelief of men; that is, brings the unbelieving to have 
faith.” | 


* Murdoch’s Mosheim, vol. i., page 875, note 54. 
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‘From these propositions, it appears that Cassian rejected 
unconditional election, the inability of man to do good, irre- 
sistible grace, and the Augustinian idea of the saints’ perse- 
verance.”’ 

This is an outline of semi-Pelagianism. It is a slight mod- 
ification only of Pelagianism. Cassian rejects altogether the 
leading features of the system of Augustin. It may be proper 
to remark, also, that from the Augustinian or Pelagian con- 
troversy various phases of doctrine presented themselves from 
points, some farther, and others not so far, removed from the 
extremes. 

This controversy, as well as the Arian, is remarkable, from 
its being still continued. The two may be considered as the 
absorbing controversies of the Church. There must, there-: 
fore, be a foundation for them deeply laid in the Seriptures, 
or in our modes of thinking. 

From the time of Pelagius and Augustin to the Reforma- 
tion, except the season during ehiett the Monophysite and 
Monothelite controversies prevailed, theology was mainly in 
the hands of the Mystics, the Positive theologians, and the 
Schoolmen. About a thousand years intervened. An exami- 
nation of its various developments would be tedious, irksome, 
and profitless. The Mystics were those who believed that all 
Divine truth was to be learned by internal feeling and by con- 
templation.. They studied neither nature nor books, but gave 
themselves up to the impulses of their own minds. Of course 
theology with them would consist, in a great measure, of 
senseless reveries. It could address itself to no intelligent 
mind. The Positive theologians were those who collected the 
writings of the Fathers, in connection with the proofs from 
the Scriptures by which those writings were sustained. This 
class of theologians were governed wholly by authority: they 
did not venture to exercise their own judgments: they could 
never have made any progress. The Schoolmen were those 
who endeavored “to unfold the nature of religious doctrine 
by reasoning.”” They were the philosophers of the Church. 
A great deal of their philosophy was false; the most of their 
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reasoning was misdirected, but still they reasoned. They 
ought to have been the progressionists in theology. They 
made, however, but little progress. Their labors were gigan- 
tic, but they endeavored to remove mountains—a task too 
herculean even for giants. We can hardly form an idea of 
the amount of labor performed by these men in difficult and 
subtile investigations—investigations which, from their very 
nature, would have deterred ordinary minds. 

The Scholastic theology began very early to develop itself 
in the Church. It is attributed to Origen, a learned and 
famous presbyter of the third century. He was the most 
learned man of his time, and deeply imbued with the Platonic 
philosophy. Next to Origen, Augustin and Gregory Nazian- 
zen may be regarded as the parents and supporters of the 
philosophic or scholastic theology. 

One of the subjects of discussion among the early School- 
men was the true relation existing between our Saviour and 
Mary, his mother—whether she should be properly denominated 
YeoroKko¢ or xpicrotoKoc, the mother of God, or the mother of 
Christ. From this controversy sprang the Nestorians, a 
Christian community still existing in Asia, in a low state of 
intellectual and spiritual culture. I mention this as a speci- 
men of the topics which engaged the attention of those 
men. : 
Others may be mentioned, such as the following: The 
manner in which the body and blood of Christ were present 
in the Eucharist; Stercorianism; the procession of the Holy 
Spirit—whether he proceeded from the Father only, or from 
the Father and the Son; the nature of God; the nature of 
matter; the nature of the soul; the nature of angels; the 
conception of the Virgin Mary—whether she was in her con- 
ception and birth immaculate, or sinful. It will be readily 
perceived that the subjects which are of deepest interest to 
man were overlooked, whilst the scholastic doctors busied 
themselves with those which are beyond our comprehension, 
and, if comprehended, would be of little practical utility. 
They seemed to feel themselves under obligation to explain 
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every thing, not considering that God has fixed a limit to 
human knowledge. Says Robert Hall: 

‘‘Considering them as to their metaphysical researches, 
they fatigued their readers in the pursuit of endless abstrac- 
tions and distinctions, and their design seems rather to have 
been accurately to arrange and define the objects of thought, 
than to explore the mental faculties themselves. The nature 
of particular and universal ideas—time, space, infinity—to- 
gether with the mode of existence to be ascribed to the Su- 
preme Being, chiefly engaged the attention of the mightiest 
minds in the Middle Ages. Acute in the highest degree, and 
endued with a wonderful patience of thinking, they yet, by a 
mistaken direction of their powers, wasted themselves in 
endless logomachies, and displayed more of a teasing subtlety 
than of philosophical depth. They chose rather to strike into 
the dark and intricate by-paths of metaphysical science, than 
to pursue a career of useful discovery ; and as their disquisi- 
tions were neither adorned by taste, nor reared on a basis of 
extensive knowledge, they gradually fell into neglect when 
juster views of philosophy made their appearance. Still they 
will remain a mighty monument of the utmost which the 
mind of man can accomplish in the field of abstraction. If 
the metaphysician does not find in the Schoolmen the mate- 
rials of his work, he will perceive the study of their writings 
to be of excellent benefit in sharpening his tools. They will 
aid his acuteness, though they may fail to enlarge his know- 
ledge.’’* 

The scholastic theology is, in a great measure, useless to the 
theologian, as well as to the private Christian. These should 
both seek practical knowledge and the improvement of the’ 
heart; but the theology of the Schoolmen promotes neither 
of these objects. It may be of service to the logician or dia- 
lectician who seeks skill in the exercise of the mind; but its 
usefulness terminates here. 

The most famous of the Schoolmen were Abelard, Damas- 
cenus, Lanfranc, Peter Lombard, Alexander Hales, Bonaven- 


* Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, article Schoolmen. 
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tura, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and Durandos. Their 
works remain monuments of the gigantic efforts which gigan- 
tic minds can put forth in pursuit of the most trifling objects. 
In their hands both theology and religion lost all vitality: 
they became spiritual icebergs. 

In the ninth century the doctrine of Transubstantiation was 
fully developed. On the subject of the Lord’s Supper three 
opinions have prevailed: 

First. The bread and wine of the eucharist have been re- 
- garded as symbols of the body and blood of Christ. Accord- 
ing to this theory, they have no spiritual efficacy of them- 
selves. They serve to assist our faith, and enkindle our love, 
as any striking memorial of a friend would contribute to in- 

crease our interest in his memory. 

Secondly. Christ is supposed to be spiritually present, in a 
mysterious manner, in the bread and wine, insomuch that, al- 
though they are not changed into the body and blood of Christ, 
they have of themselves a spiritual efficacy. This was the 
doctrine of Luther. 

Thirdly. The doctrine of Paschasius Radbert—introduced, at 
least fully developed, in the ninth century—was, that after the 
prayer of consecration, the bread and wine no longer retained 
their primitive character, but were changed into the real body 
and blood of Christ. This is at present the doctrine of the 
Romish Church. 

In connection with the sacramental controversy, the discus- 
sion was renewed on the subject of ‘‘ Divine Grace and Pre- 
destination.’’ Godeschalcus, a Saxon monk, revived this dis- 
cussion. He was called to the bar of the Church, condemned, 
whipped, imprisoned, and died in prison for maintaining the 
very doctrine of Augustin, whilst the Church was pretending 
to regard Augustin as one of its great lights. These facts, 
however, will surprise no one who is familiar with ecclesias- 
tical history. Whilst pretending to follow this lhght, the 
Church had become almost wholly Pelagian in its doctrines of 
original sin and moral ability. 

The Reformation is the next development to be considered 
in a theological history of the Church. This was a reforma- 
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tion of doctrine as well as of morals. Christendom had be- 
come corrupt to the heart in its theology; and it is certainly 
not too much to say, that a reformation in morals without a 
reformation in doctrine would have been impossible. The 
leading doctrine of the Reformers was the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith in Christ. This implies a conscious inability 
on the part of the sinner to contribute any thing towards his 
own salvation. The Reformation was, therefore, a revival, at 
least in part, of the doctrines of Augustin. 

The theology of Luther was substantially Augustinian. The 
first impulse which he received in his great work originated 
from the absurd and unholy efforts of Tetzel in selling indul- 
gences. ‘This led to a consideration of the true ground of ac- 
ceptance with God, and of the state of mind in which that 
acceptance is to be expected. The whole spiritual experience 
of Luther, as it is left upon record, led him to distrust him- 
self. We have in his case another illustration of the princi- 
ple, that we are to seek after the elements of a man’s theology 
in his own experience. The spiritual conflicts of Luther had 
been great; and he had learned in them something of the 
depth of human depravity, and of the extent of human weak- 
ness. He felt deeply that if his salvation were secured, it 
must be through the intervention of the Mediator, and the 
personal aid of Divine grace. 

Early in the Reformation a difficulty arose between Luther 
and Zwingle upon the subject of the eucharist. The doctrines 
of Zwingle on this subject were more fully Protestant than 
were those of Luther. Luther had renounced the dogma of 
transubstantiation, but taught that the body and blood of 
Christ are mystically or spiritually present in the bread and 
wine. ZGwingle, and after him Calvin, taught that the bread 
and wine are symbolical only—that they have no spiritual effi- 
cacy of themselves, but are intended to assist our faith, and 
that through faith alone they have efficacy. This is the gen- 
eral doctrine of the Reformers. 

Calvin developed, however, more fully than any other the 
doctrines of the Reformation. His system contained, amongst 
others, the following particulars: 
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First. God from all eternity determined to save a definite 
part of mankind, without any regard to foreseen faith or good 
works. His choice is founded upon his own good pleasure. 

Second. In due time Christ came into the world, and made 
an atonement for those, and those only, whom God had pre- 
destinated to salvation. 

Third. Those whom God has predestinated to salvation, and 
for whom an atonement has been made, are in due time 
effectually called by the Spirit of God, regenerated, sanctified, 
and glorified. The doctrine of perseverance is, of course, 
embodied in this article. 

Fourth. All the rest of mankind are left to perish in their 
sins. In this, however, God is just, since all might justly have 
been left thus to perish. According to the theory of Calvin, 
the number of those who will be saved, and-of those who will 
be lost, is fixed with such certainty that it can neither be in- 
ereased nor diminished. This theory, however, does not ex- 
clude the use of means, since, in the plan of the Divine ad- 
ministration, the means are invariably connected with the end. 
I mean, it does not exclude the use of means in the estimation 
of those who embrace it. 

No man has ever exerted a more powerful influence in form- 
ing the theological and religious opinions of his fellow-men 
than Calvin. Cool, deliberate, logical, and fearless, he as- 
sumed his principles, and applied them with an energy which 
astonishes us. His theology, as well as that of Luther, was the 
result of the reaction of the religious mind from Romanism, 
in which human agency and human merit were substituted, in 
a great measure, for the merit of Christ and the agency of 
the Holy Spirit. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that 
these great men should have been carried too far in the oppo- 
site direction. I do not say that they were carried too far in 
their estimate of the work of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit; 
but they embodied other doctrines with these which are ob- 
jectionable. 

In 1608, James Arminius was appointed to the Professorship 
of Theology in Leyden. Arminius had been a pupil of Theo- 
dore Beza, who succeeded Calvin in the Theological School at 
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Geneva. He soon modified the system of Calvin to such an 
extent that a new and contrary system was developed. It does 
not seem to have been the original intention of Arminius to 
frame a new system of theology, but, as I have suggested, to 
modify the system in which he had been taught. Calvinism 
has repulsive features. Its great want is, that it does not ad- 
dress itself to the primary judgments of men. It does not 
appear sufficiently practical. The object of Arminius was to 
render it more practical. He confined his modifications mainly 
to the doctrines of grace and predestination. Arminianism, 
as presented by him, consisted in what modern theologians 
have denominated “ The Five Points.” | 

* «1. That before the foundation of the world, or from 
eternity, God decreed to bestow eternal salvation on those who 
he foresaw would maintain their faith in Jesus Christ inviolate 
until death; and, on the other hand, to consign over to eternal 
punishment the unbelieving, who resist the invitations of God 
to the end of their lives. 

“2. That Jesus Christ, by his death, made expiation for the 
sins of all and every one of mankind; yet that none but be- 
lievers can become partakers of this Divine benefit. 

‘3. That no one can, of himself, or by the powers of his 
free will, produce or generate faith in his own mind, but that 
man, being by nature evil, and incompetent—inepltus—both to 
think and to do good, it is necessary he should be born again, 
and renewed by God, for Christ’s sake, through the Holy 
Spirit. 

“4, That this Divine grace or energy which heals the soul 
of man, commences, advances, and perfects all that can be 
called truly good in man; and, therefore, all the good works 
of men are ascribable to no one except to God only, and to 
his grace, and yet that this grace compels no man against his 
will, though it may be repelled by his perverse will. 

“¢5. That those who are united to Christ by faith are fur- 
nished with sufficient strength to overcome the snares of the 
devil, and the allurements of sin; but whether they can fall 


* Murdoch’s Mosheim, vol. iii., p. 438. 
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from this state of grace, and lose their faith, or not, does not 
sufficiently appear, and must be ascertained by a careful ex- 
amination of the Holy Scriptures.” 

This is Arminianism as it was left by Arminius himself. It 
will be perceived that it is, as it professed to be, not a new 
theology, but Calvinism modified. The last article in this 
catalogue the Arminians soon remodified so as to make it teach 
explicitly that ‘it is possible a man should lose his faith, and 
fall from a state of grace.” Arminianism is variously pre- 
sented at present, but mostly as a greater departure from Cal- 
Vinism than as originally presented by Arminius. 

The doctrines of Mr. Wesley were Arminian, and his fol- 
lowers have, of course, followed in his footsteps. The religi- 
ous movement in England, out of which Methodism grew, 
was strictly religious, and not theological, in its character. 
Hence Whitefield, who was active in its promotion, embraced 
the doctrines of Calvin, whilst Wesley followed Arminius, de- 
veloping, however, more fully the principles of Arminianism, 
and adding others which were unknown to Arminius. As an 
example of this last class of principles may be mentioned Mr. 
Wesley’s doctrine of Christian Perfection. . This development 
of Christian doctrine was a natural result of the religious agi- 
tation and of the religious controversies in which Mr. Wesley 
and his early followers were engaged. The state of religious 
feeling and practice had been exceedingly low. This doctrine 
was the reiction from that state. 
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Ir is hardly necessary to advert to the theology of the 
Scottish Church. It is Calvinistic. John Knox, the leader 
of the Reformation in Scotland, received his theological 
impressions from Calvin, as well as his views of Church 
government. ‘These impressions and views were communi- 
cated to the people, who still adhere to them with great 
tenacity. The Scottish Church has been one of the bulwarks 
of the Reformation. 

The principles of the Church of Scotland have been devel- 
oped in this country by the various branches of the Presby- 
terian Church. In some cases, the theology of Knox has 
come to us unmodified; in others, it has been modified in 
greater or less degrees. The theology of the Presbyterian 
Churches in this country is, however, generally Calvinistic. 
The theological status of our own branch of the Presbyterian 
Church will be considered in its place. 

The next theological development which I shall mention is 
the New England Theology. This is another modification 
of the system of Augustin and Calvin. It owes its origin 
to President Edwards, of the last century. The theology 
which had been brought to New England by its first settlers, 
the Puritans, was sternly Calvinistic. It possessed all the 
severity and moroseness which we find entering into the 
Puritan character in other things. A reaction had taken 
place previous to the time of President Edwards, and a 
strong tendency to Arminianism had been introduced. He 
set himself against the reaction. Mr. Edwards was a spiritual 
preacher—a revivalist; he was, moreover, one of the most 
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profound metaphysicians of his age. Few, if any, in any 
age, have excelled him in that department of knowledge. 
He was a thorough Calvinist, but found, felt it to be necessary 
to present Calvinism in a more practical form than the form 
in which it had been customarily presented. 

It is claimed by the friends of Mr. Edwards that ten 
improvements were made in theology by him and his imme- 
diate followers. Seven of these are ascribed to Mr. Edwards 
himself; the remaining three to his followers. When the 
friends of Mr. Edwards say that improvements were made in 
theology, I suppose they would be understood to mean that 
the improvements were rather made in the manner of doctri- 
nal statement, than in doctrines themselves. The improve- 
ments claimed are the following: 

1. “The important question concerning the ultimate end 
of the creation, is a question upon which Mr. Edwards has 
shed much light. For ages it had been disputed whether the 
end of creation was the happiness of creatures themselves, or 
the declarative glory of the Creator. Mr. Edwards was the first 
who clearly showed that both these were the ultimate end of 
the creation; that they are only one end, and that they are 
really one and the same thing.’’* 

2. The next improvement attributed to Mr. Edwards is, 
“‘On the great subject of Liberty and Necessity.’’ The 
improvement consists in his making a distinction ‘ between 
Natural and Moral, Necessity and Inability.” The distinction 
between natural ability and moral ability has now become 
familiar. Natural inability and moral inability are the oppo- 
sites of these. “It is impossible for God to lie.” ‘No man 
can come to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.”’ The impossibility in both these cases is moral. ‘Ye | 
cannot serve God and mammon.”’ The impossibility is 
natural. According to Mr. Edwards, the will has no “ self- 
determining power,” and ‘the essence of virtue and vice, 
existing in the disposition of the heart and the acts of the 
will, lies not in their cause, but in their nature.” 


* Dwight’s ‘Life of Edwards.” 
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3. Mr. Edwards presented the subject of virtue or holiness 
in a new light. His theory was that virtue 1s benevolence. 
‘God is love,’’ or benevolence. His reasoning was, that “to 
be like God is to be virtuous or holy;” and, again, as God is 
love, or benevolence, “to be like God is to be benevolent.” 
Of course virtue, or holiness, and benevolence are the same 
thing. . 

4, It is claimed that “ Mr. Edwards has thrown much light 
on the inquiry concerning the origin of moral evil.” It is 
difficult to see, however, that he made much progress in 
removing the difficulties which environ this subject. 

5. Mr. Edwards explained the nature of experimental religion 
more clearly than it had been generally explained. In his 
“Treatise concerning Religious Affections,’’ he illustrated 
the distinction between those affections which are peculiar to 
a Christian, and similar affections which may be experienced 
by unconverted men. 

6. Mr. Edwards taught that “ our religious affections must 
be disinterested.’ His doctrine was, that our religion must 
be wholly unselfish; our benevolence disinterested. 

7. The last improvement attributed to Mr. Edwards him- 
self consists in the manner in which he presented the subject 
of regeneration. According to him, regeneration consists 
in ‘the communication of a new spiritual sense or taste.” 
Dr. Dwight says: “This change of heart consists in a relish 
for spiritual objects, communicated to it by the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” According to both, regeneration is an instan- 
taneous change effected by the direct action of the Holy 
Spirit upon the heart. 

The three improvements made in theology by the imme- 
diate followers of Mr. Edwards, as those improvements are 
presented by themselves, are—‘‘new and important light 
thrown upon the doctrine of the atonement;’’ similar im- 
provement in setting forth “the doctrine of imputation ;” 
and in the manner in which “exhortations ought to be 
addressed to the impenitent.” 

One of the leading objects of Mr. Edwards’ theology was 
to present haman responsibility in a proper and practical 
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light. It has always been charged against Calvinism, or 
Augustinianism, that, while it exalts the sovereignty of God, 
it sinks human freedom, and with it human responsibility, 
out of sight. Mr. Edwards felt the force of this charge, and 
endeavored to neutralize it by such an exposition of his 
neology as would present the system in a practical light. 
How far he succeeded, it is not my present purpose to con- 
sider, since I am not now discussing theological questions, 
but endeavoring to present a historical outline of such dis- 
cussions. 

No man since the days of Calvin has made a moore powerful 
impression upon the theological mind than Mr. Edwards. 
He was clear, logical, and, whether right or wrong, earnest 
and powerful. His whole mind was absorbed in theological 
inquiries, and he pursued them, not as abstract and dry 
speculations, but with a view to their practical relations to 
the great, the controlling inquiry of his life. That inquiry 
was, How can men be saved? His theology gave him im- 
mense power in the pulpit. He pressed the rightful sove- 
reignty of God and the responsibility of man with so much 
force, that it was difficult to resist him. Several extensive 
revivals of religion occurred under his ministrations. 

The theology of President Edwards has developed itself 
into Hopkinsianism and Emmonsism, and more recently into 
Finneyism and Taylorism. These are all various modifica- 
tions of the form of Calvinism introduced by Mr. Edwards, 
or the results of that impulse which he communicated to the 
theological mind. — 

As far as doctrinal difficulties were involved in the division 
of the Presbyterian Church in 18388, into the Old and New 
School parties, they originated chiefly from the New England 
theology. The leading men of the New School party gene- 
rally sympathized with the followers of Mr. Edwards in their 
expositions of the Confession of Faith. The other party were 
more literal in its interpretation: they were the strict con- 
structionists of their theological symbols. The New School 
men received the Confession of Faith for ‘substance of doc- 
trine.”’ By this it is meant that they received its leading 
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doctrines as a system, without pretending to receive every 
particular doctrine which it contained. They thought them- 
selves sufficiently Presbyterian if they received and taught 
the distinguishing doctrines of Presbyterianism. The leaders 
of the Old School considered such a mode of receiving the 
Confession of Faith too latitudinarian. . 

Another difficulty arose also between the two parties. The 
Old School men insisted not only upon a strict construc- 
tion of the Confession of Faith, but upon an established and 
traditional mode of explaining certain doctrines which it con- 
tained. The New School men claimed the privilege of using 
more freedom, insisting that a doctrine and its mode of expla- 
nation were two distinct things; they claimed the right of 
making their own explanations, and deriving their own infer- 
ences. 

In closing my remarks upon the theology of New England, 
it may be proper to observe that President Edwards would 
doubtless have been far from carrying his principles to the 
extent to which they have been carried by some of those who 
claim to be his followers. But he was a powerful thinker, 
and gave an impulse to theological inquiry, as I have already 
suggested, such as it had not received since the days of the 
Reformation. It is not a matter of surprise that the theo- 
logical mind, thus impelled, should have gone out into un- 
warrantable speculations. 

The Unitarianism of New England deserves a brief notice. 
Since the days of Arius, in the fourth century, persons have 
perhaps always been found in the Church holding opinions 
similar to those propagated by him. Immediately after the 
Reformation, or in connection with it, Unitarian doctrines 
were promulgated by Martin Cellarius and the celebrated 
Michael Servetus. These were followed by Socinus, who 
made great efforts to establish his opinions in the north of 
urope. In the latter part of the last century, Unitarianism 
began to develop itself in New England. It was evidently 
the reaction of the theological and religious mind from the 
stringent and inflexible orthodoxy, as it was denominated, of 
the early Puritan settlers. There were a ruggedness and 
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harshness in both their theology and religious virtues, from 
which the mind would, under a change of circumstances, 
involuntarily shrink. The misfortune was that it shrank too 
far. The New England churches became affected with loose 
’ views of some of the vital doctrines of Christianity. This 
state of things still continues to some extent. The doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, Divine 
Influence, and Human Depravity, are denied. In the mean- 
time, however, another reaction is taking place in the ortho- 
dox direction. It is understood that evangelical theology 
and religion are now making steady encroachments upon the 
Unitarianism of New England. 

I proceed to consider, lastly, the theological development 
which we find in our own Confession of Faith. Cumberland 
Presbyterianism is a modification of Presbyterianism, as it is 
embodied in the Westminster Confession of Faith. Reasons 
are hardly necessary to establish this position, but still two or 
three may be offered. 

First. The men who organized the Church received, at 

their ordination as Presbyterians, the Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith, with the exception of fatality, which seemed to 
them to be taught in that book under ‘‘the mysterious doc- 
trine of predestination.”’ 
Secondly. Upon the organization of the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith was adopted as 
the standard of faith, with the exception of the objectionable 
doctrine. It was so regarded by the men who organized the 
Presbytery, and their adherents, for a number of years, until 
the formation of our own Confession of Faith. 

Thirdly. Upon the organization of the Presbytery, whilst it 
was constituted upon the principle of a rejection of the offen- 
sive feature in the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, still those 
who could receive the Confession with the objectionable doc- 
trine were allowed to do so. We are, therefore, Presbyterians 
in the fullest sense of the term, with the exception of the doc- 
trine of predestination, which seemed to our fathers to em- 
body the idea of fatality. I mean that we are Presbyterians 
with this exception if we receive the Confession of Faith ac- 
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cording to the spirit and intention of the fathers and founders 
of the Church. The distinguishing feature of Cumberland 
Presbyterianism is, that while it rejects the doctrine of predes- 
tination, it receives the doctrine of perseverance. Both the 
Predestinarian and Arminian connect these doctrines. The 
Predestinarian bases the doctrine of perseverance upon that 
of predestination ; the Arminian, for the reason that he rejects 
the latter, rejects the former. 

Two questions present themselves to Cumberland Presby- 
terians, which they must settle in order to the establishment 
of their claim to a distinct doctrinal status. 

First. They must show that there is another basis for the 
doctrine of perseverance, aside from the decree of election or 
predestination. 

Secondly. They must show that the doctrine of persever- 
ance is consistent with human freedom—that a perfect moral 
certainty is reconcilable with the most perfect freedom. The 
latter question is, however, common to them with the adher- 
ents of the Westminster Confession, in which it is taught that 
while 

‘God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy coun- 
sel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatso- 
ever comes to pass; yet, so thereby neither is God the author 
of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the creature, nor 
is the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but 
rather established.’’* 

The first is a new question, and is vital to the medium theo- 
logy. If it can be maintained that the doctrine of persever- 
ance is true, as the Predestinarian affirms, and the Arminian 
denies; and that it has a foundation different from the decree 
of election and predestination, as both the Predestinarian and 
Arminian deny, Cumberland Presbyterianism is a distinct theo- 
logy. Otherwise we must give up ourclaim. We must be- 
come Predestinarians, and receive the doctrine of perseverance 
as a necessary part of the system, or become Arminians, and 
reject it. 


* Chap. iii. 
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In the Cumberland Presbyterian Church there are two doc- 
trinal tendencics—the Calvinistic and the Arminian. We find 
the same tendencies, however, in other communions. The 
first ministers of this Church, whilst they rejected and de- 
nounced the Calvinistic dogma of predestination, so inter- 
preted as to exclude the idea of free agency, certainly had 
very few Arminian sympathies. They considered their theo- 
logy a modified Presbyterian or Calvinistic theology. They 
defined their theological ground very distinctly. It is not to 
be questioned that there is now a prevailing tendency to Ar- 
minianism. ‘To what extent that tendency will lead, time will 
determine. It will carry every thing before it, or stimulate 
the contrary tendency, and opposing parties will be organized. 
It is to be hoped, however, that there is conservatism enough 
in the Church to keep it in its primitive doctrinal status, com- 
bining, as it does, the great practical features of the evangeli- 
cal theology—salvation by grace; by grace connected with 
duty. 

I have omitted a notice of the Baptismal controversy, and 
the controversy on the subject of Church government. Nei- 
ther of them, strictly speaking, involves any thing theological. 
The one is a controversy in relation to a rite; the other re- 
lates to the claims of a particular order of the ministry. A 
man may be a Baptist, and at the same time a Calvinist, an 
Arminian, or a Unitarian; he may be an Episcopalian, and a 
disciple of the Genevan Reformer or of the Professor of Ley- 
den in his theological views. The articles of the Church of 
England are Calvinistic, but admit of an Arminian construc- 
tion. Ligaments aside from those which are theological, bind 
these communions together. 

A. few general observations may be added. And, 

1. It is very evident that the early Fathers of the Christian 
Church, without defining their theological position, occupied 
very nearly what may now be denominated the middle ground 
between what became afterwards theological extremes. I do 
not say that they occupied precisely the same ground now oc- 
cupied by Cumberland Presbyterians. They did not study or 
teach theology as a science, and their statements are, there- 
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fore, indistinct, and liable often to various constructions. But 
' I may say again—and I have not the slightest fear of success- 
ful contradiction—that they occupied substantially a medium 
theological status. Their doctrinal statements, as far as they 
relate to the class of doctrines which we are now considering, 
embody two points—salvation by grace, and holiness of life. 
Without pretending to exclude these from the theological sys- 
tems of others, we are certainly to regard them as the leading 
points in the Cumberland Presbyterian theology. When I 
speak of holiness of life, too, it may be proper to remark that 
I mean a life of obedience—duty. Whilst we say that salva- 
tion is of grace, of GRACE, we as distinctly say that there is no 
salvation to a moral agent without obedience. 

2. Augustin and Pelagius may be considered to have carried 
the principles of speculative theology to their extreme points. 
All theological opinions involving the character of men are 
intermediate developments between these two points. Calvin 
occupied nearly the same ground occupied by Augustin. 
The intermediate points may therefore be considered the points 
between extreme Calvinism and Pelagianism. It is sometimes 
said that Calvinism and Arminianism are the extreme points. 
This is an error. Logically speaking, when Calvinism or Au- 
gustinianism is carried so far as to make the agency of man 
unnecessary in his personal salvation; and when Pelagianism 
is carried so far as to make the agency of God unnecessary in 
our personal salvation, we have reached the extremes in our 
theology on this subject. I do not say, nor believe, that ordi- 
nary followers of Calvin earry the principles of the system so 
far, or that Calvin himself did so. Perhaps I should likewise 
exempt Pelagians from the same charge. But I speak of spe- 
culative systems framed with a view to logical consistency, and 
nothing else. A great deal is said on the subject of logical 
consistency in the arrangement of our articles of faith. <A 
system which would exclude the agency of God, or the agency 
of man, in the work of our personal salvation, would be logi- 
cal. It would be more logical than any other system which 
we could adopt; but it is very certain that it would be neither 
scriptural, nor in conformity with Christian experience. 
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3. It is remarkable, though I have not alluded to the fact in 
this historic sketch, that the followers of Arius—those who 
have rejected the doctrines of the Trinity, and the Deity of 
the Son of God—whatsoever shade of opinion they may have 
adopted on these subjects, in all anthropological controversies, 
have allied themselves with Pelagians. In connection with a 
denial of other leading doctrines of Trinitarians, has been a 
denial of human depravity and its cognates. I believe this 
statement may be regarded as universally true. It embraces 
Socinians, Unitarians—all classes of Anti-Trinitarians, This 
is a theological phenomenon which is worthy of consideration. 
It presents a problem to a mind capable of connecting facts 
with their causes. How is it that loose views of the Trinity, 
and of the character of Christ, are universally connected with 
loose views of the character and moral condition of man? 
There would be less difficulty in answering this question, if 
the last class of sentiments mentioned preceded, and the 
others followed; but, as a fact, it is generally true that a de- 
nial of the Trinity and the kindred doctrines comes first, and 
a denial of depravity and its cognates follows. Why is this? 

4, Cumberland Presbyterians are charged by both Calvin- 
ists and Arminians with a want of logical consistency in 
adopting a system of theology midway between Calvinism and 
-Arminianism. It is of course taken for granted that these 
are the extreme points, and that logical consistency must be 
found in one of them. This is so far from being true, how- 
ever, as we have seen, that the extreme points are found in 
Pelagianism, and in a form of Calvinism or Augustinianism 
which but few of the followers of those distinguished leaders 
can adopt. They are found in systems which logically make 
the agency of God on one side, and the agency of man on the 
other, unnecessary in the work of our personal salvation. Cal- 
vin himself, bold as he was, never carried his principles to 
their logical ultimatum. Armianianism was originally a mo- 
dification of Calvinism, and nothing more. It was a retreat 
from the more offensive features of Calvinism. Modern Ar- 
minians have modified the system of Arminius still further. 
They have made a nearer approach to Pelagianism. Armi- 
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nianism is itself a middle ground, and the charge of logical in- 
consistency lies with as much force against Arminians of all 
grades, as against Cumberland Presbyterians. Furthermore, 
all moderate Calvinists, who do not make the certainty of the 
salvation of the elect absolute and unconditional, are liable to 
the same charge. All Arminianism which does not run into 
Pelagianism, and all Calvinism which does not take the form 
of absolute, unconditional election and predestination— such 
a form as embodies the very idea of necessity—are theologi- 
cally upon intermediate ground. If Cumberland Presbyter- 
ianism is a logical inconsistency, these are equally so. Both 
Arminianism and Cumberland Presbyterianism are offshoots 
_of a Calvinistic stock; both seem inclined to disown their 
paternity; still this does not neutralize the facts of history. 
As far as logical inconsistency is concerned, they stand upon 
common ground. I say, too, without the slightest fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that this is the ground occupied by all 
evangelical Christendom. This charge of logical inconsist- 
ency, repeated until it has become stale, should cease. 

5. The history of theology is a history of the labors, strug- 
gles, and developments of the religious mind. No branch of 
study is more interesting. Toa theologian it is indispensable. 
He can never understand a great many of the aspects in which 
theology is presented without it. I may remark, too, that, to 
a very great extent, the history of the religious mind is a his- 
tory of the mind itself. Its greatest efforts, its most patient en- 
durance, its most heroic courage, have been developed under 
the influence of religious principles. In the history of theo- 
logy we find a subject for patient and careful examination. It 
must be examined, too, by him who would be “a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.” It presents a wide field—a 
field of sufficient scope to occupy a long life in its exploration. 
This is another aspect in which appears the vast magnitude of 
the work of ministerial preparation. 

6. A careful examination of the history of theology will in- 
dicate to us very clearly the danger of relying upon any human 
guidance in the formation of our theological opinions. <Au- 
thorities are to be respected; the opinions of the great and 
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the good are to be examined ; but still, our last resort, our only 
unquestionable authority, must be the Bible. We should study 
this critically, patiently, prayerfully. 


‘‘This is the judge that ends the strife 
Where wit and reason fail.”’ 


“Thy word is truth,’ said our Saviour. Wherever else we 
may find truth, we are certain to find it in the word of God, 
with the use of proper means. We may find error and false- 
hood elsewhere, but we will not find them here. Other teach- 
ers may mislead us, but the Great Teacher misleads no man. 
If the Bible were struck out of existence, theology would he 
a wilderness. Who could traverse it in certainty and safety? — 
But over what would be otherwise a chaos, the Bible, like the 
sun, sheds its divine light, directing the steps of him who is 
thoughtfully and seriously inquiring for truth. In this light 
we should walk, and we are encouraged to believe that we 
shall know the truth, and that the truth shall make us free. 
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It has been said that man is a religious animal. This ex- 
pression is liable to misconception, and perhaps ought not to 
be used. It is true, however, that the circumstances of man 
and the constitution of the human mind are such as to lead 
of necessity—as I shall endeavor to show—to the adoption of 
a religion of some kind. This is the proposition which I am 
to illustrate in this Lecture. ' 

We must first consider what religion is. In what does it 
consist? What is the meaning of the term? The original 
word* indicates thoughtfulness, consideration, reconsideration, re- 
view—that exercise of the mind in which we contemplate in- 
voluntarily our relations to things around us, and especially 
to the great Source from which we have sprung. I speak of 
this as an involuntary exercise. It seems to me that it must 
be so, at least on the part of every serious and thoughtful 
man. We do not possess an insulated, independent existence. 
There are ligaments which bind us to other beings and other 
things. Ido not see how a serious man can avoid a feeling 
of the force of these ligaments. As far as such a feeling 
exists, and is a necessary result of our circumstances and the 
constitution of our minds, so far have we the evidence of the 
necessity of a religion of some kind to man. 

Religion, in whatsoever form it presents itself, embraces 
essentially two things: faith, or belief, and worship. The 
apostle’s exposition is fundamental: ‘‘ He that cometh to God 
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must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.’ We have here the belief expressed 
directly; the worship the coming to God, expressed indi- 
rectly. Both the elements of religion are embraced. The 
apostle intended to set forth the initiatory developments of 
the Christian religion, but the principle is applicable to every 
form of religion. There must be a belief in God, in a God 
of some kind, and that the favor of this Being, whatever ideas 
we may otherwise entertain of him, is to be secured by wor- 
ship or service. 

The first element, then, is faith directed to some object, to 
some being or beings between whom and ourselves an inti- 
mate connection 1s supposed to exist, on whom we feel our- 
selves dependent, and to whom we look for assistance, or 
whose favor we desire to propitiate. The second is worship, 
the exercise in which we acknowledge our dependence and 
express our wishes: it is the propitiation. 

The first question, therefore, which presents itself is, 
whether faith, or belief in a divinity, or what we conceive to 
be a divinity, is necessary to man. If this is true, the first 
element in religion is necessary. Are we constitutionally 
Atheists or Theists? JI answer we are Theists, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

I. We are taught by the existence of every thing around 
us, and by our own existence, that there is a superior exist- 
ence. The existence of every thing which we see is depend- 
ent. There must be at the head of all an independent exist- 
ence. This conclusion from the facts is so obvious that the 
mind which does not reach it at once must be exceedingly 
stupid. The human mind is conscious of its own existence. 
From its own reflections, it must conclude that it is not self- 
existent, but dependent. There is, then, but a step from its 
own consciousness and reflections to the belief in the exist- 
ence of an independent, self-existent Creator. Hence, says 
Calvin,* 

“Se nemo aspicere potest quin ad Dei, in quo vivit et mo- 
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vetur, intuitum sensus suas protinus convertat; quia minime 
obscurum est, dotes quibus pollemus, nequaquam a nobis esse; 
imo ne id quidem ipsum quod sumus, aliud esse quam in uno 
Deo subsistentiam. Deinde ab his bonis que guttatim e celo 
ad nos stillant, tanquam a rivulis ad fontem deducimur.”’ 

‘‘No man can take a survey of himself, but that he must 
immediately turn to the contemplation of God, in whom he 
lives and moves, since it is evident that the talents which we 
possess are not from ourselves, and that our very existence is 
nothing but a subsistence in God alone. These bounties, dis- 
tilling to us by drops from Heaven, form, as it were, so many 
streams, conducting us to the fountain-head.”’ 

According to the views here presented, a belief in God, 
from whom all our endowments are derived, from whom our 
existence itself is derived, is a necessary belief. 

II. We are taught by the order and harmony of things 
around us that a superior and presiding agent manages and 
directs all. Our situation and habits of mind are such as to 
lead us with great probability, if not with certainty, to the 
use of the lessons presented by the things around us. The 
Psalmist has said, with as much truth as poetry, ‘The hea- 
vens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handywork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor language 
where their voices not heard.” 

The question is, whether such lessons, written out upon the 
heavens and the earth, must not make an impression upon 
the human mind. Of their influence upon a thoughtful 
mind, a mind exercised as it should be, we can have no doubt. 
They will lead it, they must lead it to the idea of a superior 
and superintending power. The apostle gives us the follow- 
ing specimen of reasoning on this subject: ‘Because that 
which may be known of God is manifest in them, for God. 
hath shown it unto them. For the invisible things of him, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead, so that they are without excuse.”’. This reasoning 
relates to the Gentiles, who were without the written word. 
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The means and the certainty of their acquiring a knowledge 
of the true God were such that they were ‘“‘ without excuse.”’ 

III. The constitution of man himself presents a lesson 
which must address itself with great force to a thoughtful 
mind. When man was created, the communication between 
the Creator and the creature was immediate and unembar- 
rassed. God talked with man as a friend with a friend. 
When man sinned, and endeavored to hide himself from the 
presence of his Creator, God, under the guidance of the same 
benevolence which led him to make other provisions for his 
wants, left inscribed upon the heavens and the earth, and 
upon the frame of man himself, those lessons calculated to 
lead a thoughtful mind to a belief of the primary truth in 
our holy religion. Says the Psalmist: “I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made; marvellous are thy works, and that my 
soul knoweth right well.” If the human frame is “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made,’ a thoughtful mind, under any thing 
like an impression of this truth, will involuntarily look up 
from the thing made to the Maker. Do we not find an illus- 
tration of the truth which we are now considering in the first 
inquiries of childhood, when the mind, under the guidance 
of an untaught philosophy, seeks a knowledge of the Author 
of its own existence, and of the existence of all the things 
around it? This Author is God. 

Cicero assumes the position, and Lactantius and Calvin 
follow him, that some idea of a God is innate with us. If 
this were true, a belief in the Divine existence would result 
from instinct. It would be the necessary outworking of an 
element of our constitution. We do not pretend to carry the 
theory so far; but still, in the exercise of that reflection and 
consciousness which are the necessary results of the constitu- 
tion of our minds, and of their connection with the things 
around us, we are led spontaneously to such a belief. It is 
not the outworking of an innate idea, but the inworking of 
an idea from without. We hold, however, that the inworking 
of the idea is the result of a process necessary to every 
thoughtful mind. 

IV. An additional consideration in support of the truth 
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which we are considering may be derived from another con- 
stitutional feature of the mind. Faith, or belief in testimony, 
is an original and spontaneous exercise with us. Where tes- 
timony is sufficient, we will believe, unless our minds are 
perverted. Faith or belief is therefore natural; distrust and 
unbelief are unnatural. Children believe every thing they 
hear. They distrust nothing. Experience of the falsehood 
and hypocrisy of the world generates a habit of incredulity. 
We learn to disbelieve and distrust from the force of cireum- 
stances. When this characteristic of the mind is considered 
in connection with the abundant displays of wisdom and 
power and providence which we witness everywhere—a wis- 
dom, power, and providence infinitely superior to any thing 
which can be attributed to man—a belief in the existence of a 
Being to whom these attributes can be justly ascribed seems 
to me a necessity of the human mind. It is not necessary 
that testimony be personal in order to its producing belief in 
the mind. If we will examine, we will find that the testimony 
which guides our minds in the most important affairs of life 
is not personal testimony, but, the testimony of facts. In 
order, then, to a belief in the existence of God, we do not 
need personal testimony, the testimony of revelation; but our 
belief is the legitimate and necessary result of ten thousand 
facts and circumstances which present themselves to our 
minds, and which speak to us in a language that it must be 
difficult to misunderstand. It is not intended by this state- 
ment to depreciate the value of a revelation. There are truths 
which can be known by revelation alone; and even in the 
truth under consideration its services are invaluable in direct- 
ing our minds to proper views of the character of God, and 
confirming our faith in his existence; but the mind must be 
stupid indeed which does not find overwhelming proofs of the 
Divine existence elsewhere. It must not only be stupid, but 
perverted from all its original and constitutional tendencies. 
V. If faith be considered in its more evangelical sense of 
confidence, or trust in God, or of confidence or trust in God 
revealed through Christ, the view of the subject which I am 
endeavoring to present will appear still more obvious. Every 
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moment of our existence must teach us our absolute and total 
dependence upon something beyond or above ourselves. The 
experience, too, of every man must teach him that all earthly 
beings are insufficient objects of trust. What then must be 
the result? Our minds will involuntarily ascend to a higher 
object. If I cannot trust in man, if I cannot trust in crea- 
tures, in whom shall I trust? It were certainly useless to say 
that every human being experiences seasons of trial in which 
no earthly hand can minister relief. There are occasions in 
every man’s life upon which his heart would respond to the 
tender language of the poet: 


‘“¢Q Thou who driest the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be, 
If, pierced by sin and sorrows here, 
We could not fly to thee!” 


In such seasons the heart, as well as the mind, looks up, and 
fixes itself on God. We would not only believe that there is 
a God, but would fix our hopes upon him. I may say, then, 
that such a belief and such a hope are absolute necessities of 
our existence, if existence, in many cases, would not become, 
instead of a blessing, the direst curse which could fall 
upon us. 

I say nothing here of our experience as sinners, of the ne- 
cessity of a medium of trust or confidence between ourselves 
and a justly offended Sovereign. We shall see hereafter that, 
under the pressure of our circumstances, as sinners both 
guilty and helpless, we will be driven to Christ, and will feel 
that faith, trust in him will be an overwhelming necessity of 
these circumstances, and that, unless help can be obtained 
through him, it is hopelessly beyond our reach. 

We reason thus from the constitution of the human mind, 
and from those circumstances which surround it, to the neces- 
sity of a religion supplying an object of faith. How do facts 
correspond with our reasoning? Let us consider then, 

I. The general prevalence of idolatry where the true reli- 
gion does not exist. Idolatry is intended to supply a religious 
want in the mind. Its involuntary impulses, its necessary 
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reasonings, lead it to a belief in the existence of a primary 
cause, or a superintending power. Ignorance of the nature 
of God leads to a substitution of something in his stead. Idol- 
atry is the worship of visible things. It is the substitution of 
a religion of sight for a religion of faith. Still, idolatry must 
have originated from faith—faith in a divinity or divinities. 
Men have “changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things.” But this very change of 
the glory of God into a gross and sensuous idolatry implies an 
original belief, on the part of the idolater, in him to whom the 
glory belonged. Idolatry could never have originated with- 
out such a belief. A shadow cannot exist without a substance. 
The true religion is the substance; idolatry is the shadow. 
The general prevalence of idolatry is, therefore, an evidence 
that a religion of some kind is felt by the human mind to be 
a necessity. And the whole superstructure of idolatry is based 
upon the primary element in every ee creed—a belief in 
the existence of God. 

If. The existence of Polytheism, which has extended itself 
so widely over the world. Polytheism prevailed universally 
in the most enlightened nations previous to the introduction 
of Christianity. Greece and Rome are examples. Greece ac- 
knowledged thirty thousand divinities. The Polytheism of 
Rome was similar. Benefactors of men, both male and fe- 
male, were deified. Heroes were exalted into divinities. The 
air, the earth, the seas, the heavens, and the infernal regions, 
were filled with these imaginary beings. Jupiter, the father 
of gods and mien, reigned over a vast empire of subordinate 
divinities. I need not enlarge on these facts ; but what is the 
inference? Can it be otherwise than that the human mind, 
ignorant of the true God, has followed after such substitutes 
as its imagination has been able to supply? Our experience 
teaches us that we are dependent on some supernatural agency 
or agencies. We know well enough that the way of man is not 
in himself ; that it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps. He 
who has not learned such a lesson must be indeed a stupid 
scholar. If we cannot draw upon a more reliable source for 
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information in regard to the hand that guides us, we will 
draw upon our own imagination. If we know not who ere- 
ated and governs the world, we will most likely ascribe the 
works of creation and providence to such a Jupiter as our own 
fancy may originate. In the same way we will draw upon our 
imagination for such subordinate agencies as may be neces- 
sary in the administration of the affairs of the world. It is 
evident that the whole system of Polytheism originated in 
this way. Buta great truth hes at the bottom. Men saw and 
felt the necessity of such agencies as their imaginations have 
created. 

Kil. The fact that a belief in a divinity or divinities of some 
kind has been almost if not altogether universal amongst 
mankind. I quote again from Calvin: 

“Tf,” says he, ‘we seek for ignorance of a Deity, it is no- 
where more likely to be found than amongst tribes the most 
stupid, and farthest from civilization. But as the celebrated 
Cicero observes, there is no nation so barbarous, no race so 
savage, as not to be firmly persuaded of the being of a God. 
Even those who, in other respects appear to differ but little 
from brutes, always retain some sense of religion; so fully are 
the minds of men possessed with this common principle which 
is so clearly interwoven with their original composition. Now, 
since there has never been a country or a family from the be- 
ginning of the world totally destitute of religion, it is a tacit 
confession that some sense of the Divinity is inscribed on 
every heart. Of this opinion idolatry itself furnishes ample 
proof. For we know how reluctantly man would degrade him- 
self to exalt other creatures above him. His preference of 
worshipping a piece of wood or stone, to being thought to 
have no God, evinces the impression of a Deity on the human 
mind to be very strong, the obliteration of which is more diffi- 
cult than a total change of the natural disposition; and this 
is certainly changed whenever man leaves his natural pride, 
and voluntarily descends to such meannesses under the notion 
of worshipping God.’’* 


* Institutes, Book I, chap. iii. 
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If it is true—and the truth is unquestionable—that a gen- 
eral, if not a universal belief in the existence of a God has 
‘pervaded the human mind in all states of society, and under 
every different form of government and system of education, 
the question may be considered settled that men are not Athe- 
ists, but Theists.. Such a belief as I have mentioned has de- 
deloped itself under various modifications. Some of them 
have been gross and degraded in the extreme, but still the be- 
lief has existed. I quote also from the highest. geographical 
authority of the age: 

‘‘ But if metaphysical knowledge appear to be denied to the 
great majority of the human race, all nations, even the most 
savage, believe in the existence of some invisible beings, pos- 
sessed of power superior to man. The various manners in 
which nations manifest this sentiment constitute so many dif- 
ferent religions: the external acts which are the result of such 
religious belief, form modes of worship.’’* 

The nations of Australia and of Southern Africa seem as 
destitute of intelligence and as degraded as we can well con- 
ceive men to be. Yet among these are religious impressions. 
Living in the most filthy manner, and besotted to the lowest 
degree, they still look upward, and contemplate a restoration 
to the source from which they have an indefinite idea that 
they have descended. If we find the religious sentiment with 
these—the lowest specimens of humanity—we may justly con- 
clude that, in the language of our author, “all nations, even the 
most savage, believe in the existence of some invisible beings, 
possessed of power superior to man.”’ 

Tadd a single other thought on this subject. Men do not 
seek after the knowledge of God. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the belief which they entertain in his existence 
arises from some sort of necessity. The depravity of the hu- 
man heart would rather exclude such a belief—would lead and 
does lead the fool to say in his heart, “There is no God.” We 
have seen evidence enough, however, that it must be difficult 
for the logic of even the fool’s heart to overcome the convic- 
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tions of his mind. We conclude, then, that men are not 

Atheists, but from necessity Theists—that some form of reli- 
gious belief, including the first element in religion, arises from 
the constitution of their minds, and the circumstances which 
surround them. 

_. I proceed next to consider the question, whether some form 
of religious worship is also a necessity of our nature and cir- 
cumstances. J remark, then, 

J. That there is in the human mind an involuntary respect 
for what is known and felt to be superiority. I say this senti- 
ment is involuntary ; itis constitutional. It may be misdirected, 
perverted, repressed. It may, no doubt, be obliterated from 
the mind by circumstances calculated to produce such an effect, 
but still it exists; it 1s a characteristic of the moral constitu- 
tion of man. Admitting this, and admitting the truth of the 
proposition which we have considered in the previous part of 
this Lecture, that man acknowledges and must acknowledge 
the existence of a superior being or beings, we cannot doubt 
that religious worship will generally exist. It will be an in- 
voluntary development of the religiou$ sentiment in man. It 
is the expression of the religious belief. If there be a sincere 
religious belief, there will be a religious worship in some 
form. 

II. There is in the human mind a consciousness and a con- 
stant experience of dependence upon something superior to 
itself. We are conscious of feebleness and helplessness. I 
cannot take a step, I cannot perform an act, I cannot speak 
a word, without an increasing conviction, if I am a serious 
and thoughtful man, that all my help is in another. We re- 
ceive our first impressions on this subject in our infancy. In 
our more mature years, we cannot look upon the helplessness 
of infancy around us, without receiving a practical lesson from 
it, unless we are indeed too stupid for thought. In childhood 
our condition is similar. The dependence is not so complete, 
but we are more capable of appreciating it. The whole ex- 
perience of early life is such as to make an abiding and deep 
impression of our utter insufliciency for the management of 
our own affairs, or the supply of our own wants. I say our 
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experience is calculated to make such an impression, and the im- 
pression is made upon the best minds. 

As our maturity increases, must not the mind be obtuse 
which would not be led, from a sense of dependence upon our 
earthly friends and providers, to an intelligent sense of our 
still greater dependence upon our Father in heaven, or on 
some superior power? A sense of our dependence upon a 
superior power must lead us to the exercise of those affections 
and to the performance of those services which we denominate 
worship. This is our reasoning @ priori on this subject. How 
do facts correspond ? 

Il. They corroborate the reasoning. Let us consider, 

1. The universal prevalence of a religious worship of some 
kind. The heavenly bodies seem to have been the first ob- 
jects of worship after the knowledge of the true God was lost. 
We thus learn from our historians: 

“The most ancient and general idolatry in the world was 
that wherein the sun and moon were the objects of Divine wor- 
ship.’’* 

‘‘This very ancient system, spread over the extent of the 
globe, is blended with all the other systems of supersti- 
tion.’’t 

The sun would be a natural object of veneration with those 
~who were without the knowledge of the true God. Every one 
feels his dependence upon it. From this source we receive 
our light and heat. The rays of the sun are necessary to our 
comtort—to our very existence. Its heat warms our gardens 
and fields, and renders them fruitful. Its light guides our 
steps, and enables us to transact our ordinary business. It 
divides time into day and night; into winter and summer; 
seed-time and harvest. It is not a matter of surprise, there- 
fore, that the sun should have been one of the earliest objects 
of idolatry. The sun, in addition to its being our constant 
benefactor, is magnificent and glorious in its appearance. It 
is the “‘ powerful king of day.”” Appearing in the morning, 
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it is “as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run a race.” 

From the similarity of the moon to the sun, from its own 
beauty and loveliness, and from the influence which men have 
always attributed to it and still attribute to it upon vegetation 
and other interests of life, it would be natural to associate it 
with the sun as an object of worship. We find the facts re- 
eorded to have been in conformity with what would be ex- 
pected. The sun and moon are generally associated as objects 
of worship. The idolatry with which the children of Israel 
were charged more than any other, was the idolatry which 
made the host of heaven objects of worship. This was evi- 
dently the early idolatry of the nations which surrounded 
them. 

From these primary objects of idolatry men descended to 
others. The famous gods and goddesses of the Greeks and 
Romans were, or had been, real or mythical benefactors of 
mankind. Jupiter was the air; Juno was the earth; Apollo 
was the inventor of music—a tamer or softener of the race ; 
Diana was a huntress; Ceres introduced the grains from which 
we derive our principal sustenance; Hercules freed the land 
from robbers and wild beasts. These will serve as specimens. 
They illustrate two things: 

First. The tendency of the mind to acknowledge its de- 
pendence upon superior agency, and to look to such an agency 
in the exercise of worship for those blessings which it feels 
sensibly enough are removed beyond its own unaided reach. 

Secondly. The general prevalence of worship among man- 
kind. The Israelites, the Canaanites, the Greeks and Romans 
in their most corrupt state, never became atheists. They 
practiced a very stupid and wicked idolatry, but still it was 
in their estimation a worship. The sentiments of these 
nations may be considered representative sentiments. It 
would be an easy matter to show that similar sentiments have 
prevailed generally, if not universally. Men have felt that 
worship of some kind was necessary, and have acted in con- 
formity with their feelings. 

2. The universal prevalence of sacrifice. Sacrifice is a 
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mode of religious worship, and might be considered as sufti- 
ciently presented already. It deserves, however, a distinct 
consideration. I suppose the prevalence of sacrifice will not 
be questioned. The whole history of antiquity furnishes 
proof of its truth. In the history of the early patriarchs, we 
learn that wherever they went they built altars to the Lord. 
Such was the first work of Noah when he left the ark in 
which he and his family had been saved. . When the Greeks 
were about to embark for Troy, Agamemnon propitiated the 
offended Artemis by the sacrifice of his own daughter.. The 
Thessalians offered annual sacrifices to Achilles, whom they 
had deified. Sacrifices suitable to be offered to the various 
divinities were prescribed by law. The Carthaginians offered 
human victims upon their altars. From various scriptural 
allusions, this custom seems to have prevailed among the 
nations which surrounded Palestine. It may at least be con- 
sidered an established fact, that sacrifices of some kind have 
been universally offered in all ages of the world. 

Sacrifice is a form of religious worship. The universality 
of such rites is a practical illustration of the proposition that 
some form of religious worship is universal, and, of course, 
that the necessity of such worship is deeply felt by the human 
mind. <A necessity must be deeply and powerfully felt which 
can be satisfied with nothing but human victims. 

I might derive a similar argument from the various forms 
of ablution which have been practiced; from the prayers and 
supplications to the gods which have been considered neces- 
sary; and from all the separate religious rites which have 
been customary among men. ‘These are, however, so many 
parts of religious worship, and may be regarded as sufficiently 
considered already. I mention, 

IV. A consideration which corroborates the general argu- 
ment of this Lecture, that the religious sentiment is deeply 
wrought into the human constitution. I allude to the tenacity 
with which men cling to their religious opinions and prac- 
tices. Nothing presents itself more obviously to the moralist 
or politician than the truth here assumed. The whole history 
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of the Jews is an illustration. When their religion had 
become so corrupt and sensual as to have lost all its primitive 
vitality, they still clung to it as to their life; and even now, 
after eighteen hundred years of suffering and oppression on 
the part of his people, a Jew is still a Jew in his religion. 

The firmness and perseverance of the Christian Church, 
under the greatest trials and most fiery persecutions, is an- 
other illustration still more striking. Whilst we rejoice to 
believe that Christians in all ages have been actuated by 
higher motives, bymotives derived from an enlightened con- 
science, still it is not yielding too much to allow that their 
inflexibility in many cases has arisen from the constitutional 
tenacity with which men cling to their religion as a great 
spiritual want. To whatever cause we may attribute the fact, 
it is a fact which stands out upon every page of ecclesiastical 
history, that Christians have in all ages clung to their reli- 
gious convictions and modes of worship with a firmness which 
nothing has been able to subdue. Could opinions, senti- 
ments, and practices which are mere incidents of human 
experience, be maintained with such invincible constancy ? 
I must insist that it could not be so, but that religion is a 
principle which strikes deep into the human soul, filling a 
space there which nothing else can fill. 

Our modern missionaries are constantly reporting to us the 
difficulties which they encounter in persuading the heathen 
to turn from the worship of false gods, from the most bloody 
and besotting superstitions, to the worship of the living and 
true God. Millions of money are spent; the most holy and 
devoted men die from year to year victims of efforts made for 
the salvation of the heathen; yet comparatively few are con- 
verted. Ido not mention these things as a waste of money 
or of valued lives, but as an illustration of the difficulties to 
be surmounted in accomplishing the objects of the missionary 
enterprise. These difficulties arise chiefly from the charac- 
teristic which I have mentioned. Men cling to their religion 
as to their life, and, as we have seen, in many cases with 
more tenacity than to life. It seems to be incorporated into 
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the very constitution of their minds. If these things are so— 
and that they are so no intelligent man can deny— 

‘Tt is absurd,”’ says Calvin, “then to pretend, as is asserted 
by some, that religion was the contrivance of a few subtle 
and designing men, a political machine to confine the simple 
multitude to their duty, while those who inculeated the 
worship of God on others were themselves far from believing 
that any God existed. I confess that artful men have intro- 
duced many inventions into religion to fill the vulgar with 
reverence and strike them with terror, in order to obtain the 
greater command over their minds. But this they never 
could have accomplished if the minds of men had not pre- 
viously been possessed of a firm persuasion of the existence 
of God, from which the propensity to religion proceeds. And 
that they who cunningly imposed on the illiterate under the 
pretext of religion were themselves wholly destitute of any 
knowledge of God 1s quite incredible; for though there were 
some in ancient times, and many arise in the present age, who 
deny the existence of God, yet, in spite of their reluctance, 
they are continually receiving proofs of what they desire to 
disbelieve. We read of no one guilty of more audacious or 
unbridled contempt of the Deity than Caligula; yet no man 
ever trembled with greater distress at any instance of Divine 
wrath, so that he was constrained to dread the Divinity whom 
he professed to despise. This you may always see exemplified 
in persons of similar character; for the most audacious con- 
temners of God are most alarmed even at the noise of a 
falling leaf. Whence arises this but from the vengeance of 
the Divine majesty smiting their consciences the more power- 
fully in proportion to their efforts to fly from it? They try 
every refuge to hide themselves from the Lord’s presence and 
to efface it from their minds, but their attempts to elude it 
are all vain. Though it may seem to disappear for a moment, 
it presently returns with increased violence; so that if they 
have any remission of the anguish of conscience, it resembles 
the sleep of persons intoxicated, or subject to frenzy, who 
enjoy no placid rest while sleeping, being continually harassed 
with horrible and tremendous dreams. The impious them- 
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selves, therefore, exemplify the observation, that the idea of a 
God is never lost in the human mind.’”’* 

I may add to this paragraph that the idea of a God is the 
idea of religion: where one exists, the other will exist. If 
“the idea of a God is never lost in the human mind,” the 
idea of religion is never lost there. If the true religion is 
lost, a false one will be substituted. Religion is a necessity 
of man’s spiritual nature. 

I quote again from a more recent authority : 

‘The corresponding indwelling sense of our personal 
accountability is one of the most marked and universal cha- 
racteristics of our nature. Even in our intercourse with our 
fellow-creatures, we habitually and continually proceed upon 
the truth, as though it was indisputable and universally 
accepted, that they are responsible to us, and we to them, not 
only for such things as human laws take cognizance of, but 
for all things. And that inherent conviction which lies in the 
very depths of our being, that we are personally accountable 
to a power separate from us, and infinitely superior to us, 
which men in all ages and places have called God, opens 
before us the whole field of the religious history of the human 
race. Our dependence on him is felt to be absolute; his 
dominion over us to be illimitable. Endowed as we feel our- 
selves to be with freedom and intelligence, to be destitute of 
accountability under these conditions cannot occur, and can- 
not be conceived of, except as we conceive of whatever else 
we call a monster. Here, then, on the one hand, is the basis 
in us of all that we call religion; on the other hand, the clear 
manifestation that religion, in its widest sense, is as natural 
to man as it is natural for him to be what he is, and to occupy 
the place he does in the created universe. 

“The outworking in blindness and error of this powerful 
individualism on the side of our religious nature; this sense 
of personal accountability, striving to please God or to pro- 
pitiate him, or to satisfy the demands of our religious 
instincts, has been the foundation of all the false human 
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religions which have existed, and of their folly and wicked- 
ness. On the other hand, the attempts to allay the pungency 
of this sense of personal accountability to God, by false and 
insufficient methods, have been constant marks of the perver- 
sions of all true and divine religion at any time in the world. 
The Papal superstition, by coming between God and man, 
and relieving the soul by assuming its burdens and obliga- 
tions; the Pelagian heresy, by mitigating the nature and 
power of sin; the madness of Universalism, by robbing the 
justice of God of all terror to the wicked: these, and innu- 
merable forms of obscuring the way of life, do no more really 
assail the majesty of God, than they pervert the intimate life 
of the human soul.’’* 

V. We might speculate upon what the condition of man 
would be without religion—without any belief in the existence 
of a great intelligent primary cause—without any belief in a 
superintending Providence, or in a future state—without any 
sense of religious obligation or future accountability ; but we 
need not. Such a condition would be a matter of speculation 
only. It has not been found: it will not be found. God has 
wisely constructed man such, that religion is a necessity of 
his spiritual nature. This necessity he has always felt and ex- 
pressed. The manner of expression has often been, as we have 
seen, crude, childish, bloody, but there has been an expres- 
sion. Every great political adventurer has felt compelled to 
throw himself upon the ground of this want of the human 
mind in order to success. Antiquity is full of illustrations. 
Men would have to be reconstructed, and placed in circum- 
stances Wholly different, before a state of society without a 
religion of some kind could be realized. 

I may conclude this Lecture with a few general observations 
upon the subject which we have been considering. : 
1. Ifa religion is necessary, the efforts of men—blinded and 
wicked men—to eflace the religious impression from the 
human mind, to counteract its religious tendencies, are fruit- 
less; they will never succeed. The whole course of nature 


* Breckenridge’s Knowledge of God Objectively Considered, Book I., chap. i. 
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must be changed before such an object can be accomplished. 
Altars material or spiritual will exist, sacrifices will be 
offered, to the end of time. The same convictions which led 
the ancient Albans to the consecration of the vestal virgins, 
and made them the guardians of the holy fire, still exist in the 
human mind. We have reason to be thankful that they exist, 
too, to a great extent, in a far more enlightened degree. In 
the hour of darkness, distress, and peril, we will involuntarily 
look up to a superior power for guidance and safety. That 
we may obtain the blessings which we feel we so greatly need, 
efforts will be put forth in some form of service which we 
may suppose acceptable. <A religion will exist. We will 
repose in something, and worship it as a Divinity. 

2. A benefactor of his race will rather seek the truth in 
religion than the destruction of all religion. If religion is a 
great intellectual and spiritual necessity, there is no perfec- 
tion of nature without it; there is no happiness without it. 
A benefactor will seek the perfection and happiness of his 
race. ‘There are truth and falsehood in religion as well as in 
other things. Religious truth leads to the results desired by 
him who loves his fellow-men: it leads to their perfection 
and happiness. Falsehood misleads everywhere. ‘True reli- 
gion purifies and exalts the mind. Truth enlarges, expands, 
invigorates the human intellect—truth of every kind: error 
weakens, contracts, debases it. Religion is necessary to our 
happiness. Who can be happy when he feels that every inte- 
rest, every hope, every prospect is confined to the present life 
—a, life so short, so uncertain, so full of trouble and sorrow? 
If religion, then, is necessary to our perfection and happiness, 
I say again, a benefactor of his race will rather seek the truth 
in religion than the destruction of all religion. He should 
seek its advancement. He may remember, too, that every 
effort made for its destruction is a misdirected effort; it is 
an effort which will recoil upon himself in shame and ruin. 
Te will feel and acknowledge at last, with the imperial Apos- 
tate, that the Galilean conquers. 

3. The question may very naturally arise, Why is there so 
much false and so little true religion in the world? The an- 
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swer is found in the general cause of all our misfortunes, the 
depravity of our hearts. For the same reason we find so 
much vice and so little virtue, so much sin and so little holi- 
ness among men. Our race, misled originally by the father 
of lies, have renounced the truth, and given themselves up 
to falsehood. They have chosen darkness rather than light. 
In the expressive language of the apostle, ‘“ Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools, and have changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed beasts and 
creeping things. Wherefore, God also gave them up to un- 
cleanness, through the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonor 
their own bodies between themselves; who changed the truth 
of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. Amen.” 
Man’s heart is wrong. There is a conscious need of guidance, 
but still a shrinking from the light by which we might be 
guided. Our convictions may be right; in most cases, with- 
out doubt, are right; but our passions, prejudices, sensual 
impulses mislead us. It needs no argument to prove that 
these govern, rather than convictions of truth and duty. 
Where convictions are wrong, they arise from the curse of 
darkness and blindness, inflicted directly or entailed upon us, 
derived originally from obstinate unbelief. There are those 
upon whom God will send “strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie; that they all might be damned who believed 
not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 

4. The general truth set forth in this Lecture affords an 
argument, @ priori, that the Christian religion will one day 
become the religion of the world. We reason thus: A reli- 
gion is necessary. The true religion upon a mind unpreju- 
diced, unaffected by passion, will be more effective than a 
false one. Truth is adapted to the mind; falsehood is not. 
What is necessary is to make the conviction of the truth of 
Christianity so strong as to resist the undercurrent, and the 
work is done. The constitution of the mind is adapted to the 
reception of truth, and a religion of some kind is an intellectual 
and spiritual necessity. When the conviction prevails that the 
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Christian is the true religion, it will become itself the neces- 
sity. We believe that such convictions will prevail—that the 
time will come when the prophecy will be fulfilled which 
began to be fulfilled upon the day of Pentecost: “And it shall 
come to pass afterwards that I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy ; 
your old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall 
see visions; and also upon the servants and upon the hand- 
maids in those days will I pour out of my Spirit. And I will 
show wonders in the heavens and in the earth—blood, and 
fire, and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned to dark- 
ness, and the moon to blood, before the great and terrible day 
of the Lord.” 

We have here a prophetical account of the convicting agen- 
cies which are to operate with such force as to produce the 
great and glorious results contemplated. Will not such agen- 
cies accomplish their work? , 
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THE -RELIGION OF THE BIBLE FULFILS THE REQUISITIONS OF 
MAN’S NATURE AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 


We ajave seen that religion embodies two elements—faith, 
or belief, and worship. It will be found, upon examination, 
that the religion of the Bible presents suitable objects of faith 
and worship, and, in addition, that it possesses other charac- 
teristics which render it suitable to our necessities, and that 
in these characteristics it is far superior to any thing which 
has ever been presented to human consideration. 

I. It presents a distinct object of faith. As I have pre- 
viously suggested, a belief in the existence of a primary 
cause—of a God—is a fundamental principle in religion. No 
religion can exist without it. This principle is recognized, in 
its fundamental form, in the religion of the Bible. What it 
requires is fully presented. The Scriptures, in their first an- 
nouncement, recognize the existence of a God: ‘In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.” The act of 
creation is set forth; the existence of the Creator is assumed. 

It is worthy of observation, however, that, “although the 
sacred writers build their whole system of religious truth and 
duty upon the basis of the Divine existence, and although 
they lay it down as the great and essential truth to be believed, 
that God is; and although Moses, Elijah, and Paul, and various 
other Divine messengers, wrought miracles or used arguments 
for the purpose of making it manifest who was the true God, 
in distinction from idols, yet it is remarkable that the Scrip- 
lures nowhere formally declare that there is a God.’’* 


* Dr. Wood’s Lectures, XV. 
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The reason why this truth is not announced in a formal 
manner is, doubtless, that the revelation was directly made to 
the Jews, who acknowledged it. This truth constituted 
always the first article of their religious creed. It had been 
handed down by tradition from Abraham to Moses. Jehovah 
Eloheim had, in the meantime, revealed himself to the inter- 
vening patriarchs. No Jew, or rather no Hebrew, questioned 
the existence of a God. Another thought may be added. 
The Pentateuch, the earliest scriptural record, was evidently 
written after the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, and, of 
course, after they had witnessed the terrible displays of the 
power of God which had been made in HKgypt, at the Red 
- Sea, and at Mount Sinai. Why should it have been necessary 
to teach them in a formal manner the existence of God, when 
they had already witnessed such proofs of his existence and 
providence ? 

The Gentiles, too, to whom the gospel was first preached, 
and to whom most of the Epistles were addressed by the apos- 
tles, acknowledged the same truth. Paul charged superstition 
upon the Athenians; but superstition is a corrupted religion. 
They were so far from Atheism, that they had erected an altar 
to the ““ Unknown God.” Idolatry and Polytheism have been 
the follies of the world; but it has never been justly charge- 
able with Atheism. This will sufficiently account for the 
apparent want in the Scriptures which has been mentioned. 

It may be remarked, too, that the object of revelation was 
not so much to explain or to prove the doctrines of religion, 
as to present them in their practical relations. It was not so 
much to show that there is a God, as to show what he is, what 
he does, and what he requires. 

But the existence of God as an object of belief is set forth 
in the Scriptures as clearly asitcan be. Although an assumed 
truth, it is distinctly and unequivocally assumed. The whole 
framework of revelation is built upon the assumption. The 
character of God is fully and clearly set forth. His works are 
recorded with minuteness. His relations to men are portrayed 
vividly and impressively. We cannot contemplate his char- 
acter, his works, and his relations to ourselves without con- 
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templating himself. , Characteristics, works, and relations 
imply an entity to which they are ascribable. It is thus that 
the existence of God is set.forth in the Scriptures. In this 
manner, too, it is set forth more practically and more forcibly 
than if it were done by formal announcement. 

II. It presents a suitable object of worship. No one can 
doubt that the character of an object of worship will exert a 
great influence upon the character of the worshipper. Such 
a result would be a development of the proneness to imita- 
tion which we find, in some degree, in all men. <A degraded, 
sensual, selfish object of worship will degrade and sensualize 
the heart of him who worships. An object of worship should 
possess two essential characteristics: it should be great, and 
it should be good. 

1. It should be great— 

First, that it may command respect, that it may awaken 
reverence. It has been said heretofore that there is an invol- 
untary tendency in the human mind to respect greatness, true 
greatness. The characteristic, however, must exist, in order to 
awaken the sentiment. Worship is the expression of a high 
degree of respect. Sincere worship cannot be rendered where 
respect for the object does not exist. This respect may ex- 
press itself in the way of apprehension, dread; still the posi- 
tion is true, that respect for the object is the basis of such 
apprehension and dread. An object of worship, then, must 
be great. 

Secondly, that the worship rendered may elevate and en- 
large, rather than debase and contract the soul. Every benev- 
olent man seeks and labors for the advancement and perfec- 
tion of his race. Nothing operates more powerfully upon the 
masses of men than their religion. If the object of religious 
worship be grovelling and low, the effect upon the worshipper 
cannot be questioned. On the other hand, if it possess the 
opposite characteristics, the effect will be as unquestionable. 
It will be such as a benefactor of his race would desire. 

2. It should be good, that the exercise of worship may 
improve and sanctify the heart. When I speak of goodness 
in this connection, I do not use the word in its ordinary 
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acceptation of benevolence, or doing good, but in the sense 
of purity or holiness. An object of worship should be good—- 
pure and holy—that the exercise of worship, that all the reli- 
gious affections and emotions, may have a sanctifying and puri- 
fying effect upon the heart. An object of a contrary kind 
could not fail to have a contrary effect. 

The Egyptians of antiquity ‘‘ worshipped a great number 
of beasts, as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the croco- 
dile, the ibis, the cat.”* The effect of so degrading a super- 
stition 1s very obvious. From a civilized and partially en- 
lightened people, they have become proverbially stupid and 
ignorant. Once the boasted cradle of arts and sciences, the 
nursery of heroes and statesmen, Egypt has “become the 
basest of kingdoms.” The mythology of Greece and Rome 
is familiar to every scholar. It was the very impersonation 
of selfishness, tyranny, sensuality, and trickery. It was the 
substance, of which the morality of the people was the sha- 
dow. Violence and lcentiousness prevailed. Cruel and 
wasting wars became absorbing pursuits. Ambition and self- 
ishness were ruling passions. They were considered neces- 
sary to human perfection. How could the morality of the 
people have been otherwise than corrupt, when the father of 
gods and men was a seducer, his wife a termagant, the god- 
dess of beauty a prostitute, the god of war a reckless fury, the 
patron of commerce a patron of thieves, and a thief himself? 

If the old adage is true, ‘ Like priest, like people,’ much 
more must it be true, that the character of the object of our 
worship will exert an important influence upon our own char- 
acters and lives. The theologian is in the habit of insisting 
that our peculiar views of the Divine character have an essen- 
tial connection with our general views of religious truth and 
duty. This is philosophically correct; it is found to be prac- 
tically correct. 

III. But what is the character of the object of our wor- 
ship? God is that object. Is he not great? We may con- 
sider him, 


* Rollin, Book I., chap. ii., sec. 1. 
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1. As he is presented in the Scriptures. 

Psalm xevii. 1-5: “ The Lord reigneth: let the earth rejoice; 
let the multitude of the isles be glad thereof. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him; righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne. <A fire goeth before him, 
and burneth up his enemies round about. His lightnings en- 
lightened the world; the earth saw, and trembled. The hills 
melted like wax at the presence of the Lord, at the presence 
of the Lord of the whole earth.” 

Psalm exlv. 3: “Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised ; and his greatness is unsearchable.”’ 

1 Chron. xxix. 11, 12: ‘“‘Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the ma- 
jesty; for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine; 
thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above all. Both riches and honor come from thee, and thou 
reignest over all; and in thine hand is power and might, and 
in thine hand it is to make great, and to give strength unto 
ath: 

1 Chron. xvi. 23-27: “Sing unto the Lord, all the earth; 
show forth from day to day his salvation. Declare his glory 
among the heathen; his marvellous works among all nations. 
For great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised ; he also is to 
be feared above all gods. For all the gods of the people are 
idols, but the Lord made the heavens. Glory and honor are 
in his presence ; strength and gladness are in his place.” 

All these passages are expressive of the highest degree of 
dignity, wisdom, power, and greatness. Such scriptures, too, 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. Language could not 
be more descriptive. The expression of the heathen poet, al- 
though not applicable to a fancied Divinity, is applicable to 
God: 


‘¢Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum.’’* 


Nothing is greater than he; nothing is similar; nothing can 
even claim to be second to him—to make an approximation to 


* Horace. 
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him in greatness and splendor of character. ‘God alone is 
great.” 

2. As an amplification of this scriptural argument, we 
may consider him as he is presented in his works. How 
does he appear in these? Infinite in wisdom and power. 
These are the highest characteristics of greatness where mo- 
rality is left out of the question. There is nothing degraded 
or contemptible in God. On the other hand, every thing is 
glorious, majestic, Divine. I quote from Dr. Chalmers: 

“We have already,” says he, “‘ attempted to lay before you 
the wonderful extent of that vast space’—the material uni- 
verse —‘“‘teeming with unnumbered worlds, which modern 
science has brought within the circle of its discoveries. We 
even ventured to expatiate on those tracts of infinity which 
lie on the other side of all that eye or that telescope hath 
made known to us—to shoot afar into those ulterior regions 
which are beyond the limits of our astronomy—to impress you 
with the rashness of the imagination that the creative energy 
of God had sunk exhausted by the magnitude of its efforts, 
at that very line through which the art of man, lavished as it 
had been on the work of perfecting the instruments of vision, 
has not yet been able to penetrate ; and upon all this we haz- 
arded the assertion, that though all these visible heavens were 
to rush into annihilation, and the besom of the Almighty’s 
wrath were to sweep from the face of the universe those mil- 
lions and millions more of suns and of systems which lie 
within the grasp of actual observation—that this event, which 
to our eye would leave so wide and so dismal a solitude be- 
hind it, might be nothing in the eye of Aim who could take 
in the whole, but the disappearance of a little speck from the 
field of created things which the hand of his omnipotence 
has thrown around him. , 

‘“When we told you of the eighty millions of suns, eack 
occupying his own independent territory in space, and dis- 
pensing his own influence over a cluster of tributary worlds, 
this world could not fail to sink into littleness in the eye of 
fim who looked to all the magnitude and variety which are 
around it; we gave you but a feeble image of our compara- 
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tive. insignificance when we said that the glories of an ex- 
tended forest would suffer no more from the fall of a single 
leaf, than the glories of this extended universe would suffer, 
though the globe we tread, and all that it inherits, should dis- 
solve. And when we lft our conceptions to Him who has 
peopled immensity with all these wonders, who sits enthroned 
on the magnificence of his own works, and by one sublime 
idea can embrace the whole extent of that boundless ampli- 
tude which he has filled with the trophies of his Divinity, we 
cannot but resign our whole heart to the Psalmist’s exclama- 
tion: ‘What is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man, that thou visitest him ?’’’* 

These sentiments are very just, and the mode of setting 
them forth is very expressive. I could not expect to improve 
them by any thing additional. It may be remarked, however, 
that when we contemplate the Divine Being, the God of the 
Bible, the object of Christian worship, as he is represented in 
his word, and as his greatness and glory are expressed in his 
works, in the heavens and in the earth, we must, if thoughtful 
men, be overwhelmed with astonishment and awe. We must 
involuntarily exclaim, ‘‘ God alone is great!’ What an idea 
of his greatness is presented when he says, 

Isa. xvi. 1: ‘The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my 
footstool: where is the house that ye build unto me, and where 
is the place of my rest?” 

And again, when the Psalmist says, 

Ps. civ. 1-5: “O Lord my God, thou art very great; thou 
art clothed with honor and majesty ; who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment; who stretchest out the heavens like 
a curtain; who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters; 
who maketh the clouds his chariot; who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind; who maketh his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flaming fire ; who laid the foundations of the earth, 
that it should not be removed for ever.” 

I need not enlarge on this subject. We can look nowhere 
without meeting illustrations of the truth that God is great. 


* Astronomical Discourses, III. 
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He is the most exalted and glorious object that can be pre- 
sented to our minds. Can we look upon him without respect ? 
Can we study his character, and not experience such an ex- 
pansion and elevation of mind as the study is calculated to 
produce? Must not the religion of the Bible ennoble, rather 
than depress and degrade those who devote themselves to its 
sublime contemplations ? 

J quote from Dr. Dwight: 

‘“‘Tt will be clear to all persons,’ says he, “accustomed to 
the investigation of moral subjects, that the character of a man 
must, at least in a great measure, be formed by his views of the sev- 
eral subjects with which he is acquainted. As these are expanded, 
magnificent, and sublime, or narrow, ordinary, and grovelling, 
the taste, the character, and the conduct will be refined and 
noble, or gross and contemptible. A man accustomed to an 
exalted sphere of life, and to regular intercourse with great 
objects, will assume, of course, a dignity and greatness of 
mind, and a splendor of personal character, which cannot be 
assumed by him whose views have been limited to a few and 
small objects of no significance. There is something princely, 
of course, in men even of moderate endowments, when pro- 
perly educated for the inheritance of a throne. There is every 
thing diminutive, of necessity, in him who is trained only to 
be a camp-boy or a shoe-black.’’* 

_ his philosophy is correct. God is, therefore, a suitable ob- 

ject of worship, as his character is presented to our minds 
with a view to their elevation. We have seen, also, that the 
greatness and splendor of his attributes are such as to com- 
mand our involuntary respect. We cannot contemplate his 
character without feelings of admiration and awe. 

IV. But an object of worship must be good. Greatness 
without goodness, although it might inspire wonder and awe, 
might still inspire terror. Such an object, too, should be a 
model in all that is excellent. The necessity of this will be 
very obvious. The goodness of God as an object of worship 
might be considered in its ordinary sense of benevolence. In 
this sense says Charnock, 


* Sermon III. 
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‘‘All nations in the world have acknowledged God—good. 
To Aya0ov was one of the names by which the Platonists ex- 
pressed him, and good and God are almost the same words in 
our language. All as readily consented in the notion of his 
goodness as in that of his Deity. Whatsoever divisions or 
disputes there were among them on the other perfections of 
God, they all agreed in this without dispute, says Synesius. 
Optimus, Maximus —the Best, the Greatest—was the name 
whereby the Romans entitled him.’’* 

The goodness of God is manifest in all his works. It shines 
in the glory and beauty of the heavens, in the verdure and 
fertility of the earth, in our own lovely landscapes and fruit- 
ful seasons, in the sweetness of childhood, the loveliness of 
youth, and in the innumerable blessings which bestrew the 
path of life, from infancy to old age. 

Again: when we speak of the goodness of God in this con- 
nection, we do not so much allude to him as a benevolent 
Being, as toa Being embodying all moral excellence. The ob- 
ject of our worship should possess such a character as, being 
imitated, would lead to a happy result in the formation of our 
own characters. And what is true of him in this respect? 

The Object of Christian worship, as presented in the Bible, 
is wholly free from all those passions which have produced so 
much wretchedness and misery in the world—from selfishness, 
pride, ambition, envy, covetousness. He is not only free from 
every vice, but also from every weakness. He is the imper- 
sonation of all that is excellent, perfect, exalted, glorious. Is 
he not, then, a suitable object of worship? Is not the study 
of his character calculated to improve our own? Can we study 
such a character without becoming wiser, more elevated, less 
sensual, less selfish, less earthly in our views and feelings? 
The imitation of the character of God would be the imitation 
of every virtue, an effort for the attainment of all that which 
constitutes moral and intellectual worth. But the exercise of 
worship brings us nearer to God than even an effort to imitate 
his character. It brings us into spiritual communion with 
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_ him. It brings an infusion of his heart and mind into ours. 
It is a realization of the apostle’s statement: “ But we all with 
open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.’”’ This is a philosophical as well as scrip- 
tural description of experimental religion. It is an account 
of the legitimate influence of a spiritual worship upon our 
hearts. We are changed into the image of God from glory to glory. 
There is a meaning in this language which it would be difi- 
cult for our little minds to reach. 

The preceding considerations relate to the Object of our 
faith and worship—to God as his character is presented in his 
works, and especially in his word. 

In addition, it may be remarked, that the religion of the 
Bible fulfils the requisitions of man’s character and circum- 
stances: 

V. From the ready practicability of its requirements. These 
may be embodied under three heads: REPENTANCE, FAITH, and 
HOLINESS OF LIFE. When I speak of the practicability of these, 
J mean that they are within the reach of all men. They are 
wholly personal exercises. They require no pecuniary sacri- 
fice, no peculiar state of surrounding circumstances. They 
require nothing but a proper state of mind, such as is attain- 
able by all. The multitude upon the day of Pentecost; the. 
jailer in the prison at Philippi; the thief upon the cross ; 
Saul of Tarsus, and Cornelius the centurion; Constantine 
upon the throne of the empire, and Onesimus a fugitive slave, 
were persons of very different character and condition. But 
when the requisitions of Christianity were presented, there 
was no difficulty in the way of an immediate response. When 
I say, there was no difficulty, I mean, there was none except 
what might exist in themselves. For any difficulties existing 
in themselves, men alone are responsible. When our Saviour 
prescribed the conditions of discipleship, he said, ‘“‘ If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me.” J 

How different is this from the costly sacrifices, the ablu- 
tions, and the pilgrimages of Paganism! This consideration 
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is more fully illustrated by the necessities of those who are 
upon the borders of death without a suitable preparation. 
Such persons are frequently awakened to a consciousness of 
their wretched condition. How desperate, indeed, would this 
condition be, were it not for the characteristic of Christianity 
which Iam endeavoring to present! But a simple exercise of 
the heart, an exercise requiring but a moment of time, affords 
relief, and converts the darkness and shadow of death into 
the light and glory of an approaching heaven. The thief upon 
the cross had only to say, with a broken heart and a contrite spirit, 
“Lord, remember me when thou comest to thy kingdom,” in 
order to insure the reply of the Saviour, ‘ To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.’’ There was but a step between a 
great sinner and the kingdom of God. 

VI. From the simplicity of its ritual. The Jewish ritual 
was complicated and burdensome. This was, however, in- 
tended to be temporary. It was superseded by Christianity. 
There were reasons for the form of the Jewish ritual which 
need not be mentioned here; but as soon as, in the provi- 
dence of God, the religion was about to become general, the 
burdensome service was discontinued. The ritual of the New 
Testament, of Christianity proper, is what we are to consider 
as giving character to the system. This may be considered 
as consisting of two things only—Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. The one requires nothing more than the water from 
the brook; the other, the produce of our own fields and vine- 
yards. The one is a service to be performed once only in 
life. It may be administered in the throng of the city, as on 
the day of Pentecost; or in the Jordan, as to the multitudes 
in the wilderness; or in the prison at midnight, as to the 
jailer; or in the family chamber, as to Saul of Tarsus; or to 
a traveller upon the high road, wherever water can be found, 
as Philip administered to the eunuch. 

The other is a service to be performed as circumstances 
may allow. Neither is made a condition of acceptance with 
God. The only condition of acceptance is purity and spiritu- 
-ality of heart and life. The expressive language of our 
Saviour is a beautiful exposition of this subject: “The hour 
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cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. God is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

The religious festivals of the Greeks amounted to several 
hundreds. Many of them were costly, and all of them re- 
quired an expenditure of time which must have been detri- » 
mental to every private interest. Temples were built at an 
immense expense. Says Potter: 

“Temples were built and adorned with all possible splendor 
and magnificence. No pains, no charge was spared upon 
them, or any part of Divine worship.’”’* 

The whole pageantry of worship in the best and most 
enlightened Pagan nations of antiquity was a striking contrast 
to the simplicity of the Christian ritual: a contrast could 
hardly be more striking. John baptized thousands in the 
wilderness, as I have already suggested, without any imposing 
ceremonial. Our Saviour instituted the sacrament of the 
Supper in a retired and quiet private chamber, and _ partici- 
pated there with his twelve disciples. Instead of a costly 
edifice and a magnificent service, God has said, “To this 
man will I look, even to him that is poor, and of a contrite 
spirit, and trembleth at my word.” 

It may be added here that every appendage to Christianity, 
the object of which is to present an imposing exterior, or to 
make any human agency essential between God and man, is 
to be considered a human invention. Christ is the Mediator; 
the Holy Spirit enlightens, converts, and sanctifies. Instru- 
ments are used by these. There are other agencies subordi- 
nate, useful, and important, but not essential. The great 
error to which I allude consists in exalting the subordinate 
agencies into the place of God. 

VIL Because the religion of the Bible has a tendency 
beyond all other means to improve the social condition of 
man. That we are adapted to society, and that society is 
necessary to our perfection and happiness, no one can doubt. 


* Grecian Antiquities. 
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Whatever, therefore, improves in the highest degree the 
social state is an object of superior importance to man. That 
the religion of the Bible must do this will appear, if we 
consider— 

1. That it inculcates, as an elementary truth, that all men 
are brethren; that they have sprung from the same original 
parents; that they constitute one family. How a system of | 
religious belief which derives men from different sources can 
be so effectual in producing a fraternal feeling, it is difficult 
to conceive. The truth is, the thing is impossible. A full 
belief, however, of the common paternity must generate in a 
thoughtful mind such a sentiment. Under its influence the 
Christian missionary who traverses sea and land, and exposes 
himself to all the privations and hazards of a missionary life, 
feels that he labors, not so much for the restoration of 
strangers, but of lost and wandering brethren to the know- 
ledge of the truth. The Christian master feels that his 
servant, degraded and ignorant as he may be, is still bone of 
his bone, and flesh of his flesh. No one can doubt the influence 
of such sentiments upon the human heart and human con- 
duct. Yet these are the sentiments which the Bible in- 
culcates. 

2. Some of its most common practical lessons: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘Be kindly affectioned 
one to another, with brotherly love; in honor preferring one 
another.” ‘If it be possible, as much as leth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.” ‘Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” ‘All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets.” ‘Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor; therefore, love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.”’ 

It is easy to see that such principles and precepts, reduced 
to practice, must exert a salutary influence upon human > 
society. Were they practiced by all men, society would be 
perfect. Their practical application is very defective; still, 
however defective it may be, it is evident that society is 
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improving under it, from year to year, and that the apparent 
probabilities are increasing, that the bright vision of the 
prophet will soon be fully realized: “The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together ; 
_ and a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear 
shall feed; their young ones shall lie down together: and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall 
play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the cockatrice’s den. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.”’ 

This beautiful prophetic language indicates a state of 
society far different from any thing which we have ever seen, 
and this state of things is to result from the application of 
the principles of our holy religion. 

VIII. Because the religion of the Bible alone presents a 
prospect adapted to the improvable faculties and the aspiring 
nature of man. We assume in all our reasoning upon the 
mind, that it is susceptible of indefinite improvement in 
knowledge and holiness. We assume, too, that the aspira- 
tions of the properly cultivated mind are always to a state of 
things above what it can possibly reach here. In the Bible 
alone is such a condition of future existence presented, as to 
open a prospect for the indefinite expansion and progress of 
the mind. No system of religion which is not derived from 
the Bible can look with any confidence beyond the grave. 
Without its holy guidance, every thing relating to the future 
world must look, to a thoughtful mind, dark and dreary. 
Paganism constructed theories on this subject, but they were 
the constructions of the imagination; they were childish and 
senseless. Mohammed promised to his followers a sensual and 
beastly paradise. But in the Bible, in the gospel alone, are 
life and immortality brought to light. This is an eternal life— 
an immortality which will develop itself in progress and in 
glory for ever. Cicero hoped, and Socrates thought it pro- 
bable, that the soul might live after death; but Paul faltered 
not in his assurance in regard to the future: “I am now 
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ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
I have fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I 
have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but unto all 
them that love his appearing.” Millions of Christians have 
died with a similar assurance. In that future state alone, to 
which we intelligently look, may every aspiration be satisfied, 
and every susceptibility find full space for development. 
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LO POT VL. 
A SYNOPSIS OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


I propose in this and the following Lecture to present an 
outline of the system of theology, which it will be my object 
to construct and develop in the subsequent Lectures of which 
our theological course will consist. Theology is a science. 
All the parts have a logical connection: these parts are as 
links in a great chain. We may take a hasty glance at this 
chain—its commencement, its intermediate links, and its 
terminus—before we enter into such an examination as will 
be necessary in order to even a limited knowledge of the 
whole subject. This outline will serve as a sort of theological 
panorama, in which the whole subject will be placed before 
us in a condensed form, and to which we can occasionally 
refer as we advance in our work. 

Allow me, however, to premise some general characteristics 
which are to be regarded as indispensable in every theological 
system. Such a system should be, 

1. Scriptural. There are different modes of interpreting 
the Scriptures. There are especially the liberal and the strict 
modes. A liberal or a strict construction may be given them. 
When I say a theological system should be scriptural, I mean 
that it should conform to a strict construction of the Scrip- 
tures. They should be interpreted according to the established 
laws of interpretation; they should be allowed as far as 
possible to explain themselves. Their authority should be 
considered absolute. When God speaks, all human authority 
is to be silent. 

I may make an additional remark. on this subject. Whilst 
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the aid of sacred criticism is to be invoked on all suitable 
occasions, we must not be considered dependent upon such a 
means. of determining and settling the leading doctrines of 
theology. We must expect to find these rather upon the sur- 
face than in the depths of the Scriptures. Why should God 
reveal vital truths in such a manner that none but philosophers 
or critics could determine them? When he intends to set forth 
a great truth or a pressing duty, it is to be expected that he 
will express himself with at least some degree of distinctness ; 
and when he so speaks, his language is to be regarded as 
authoritative. When we are seeking theological truth, we 
are to go to the Bible rather than to Aristotle, or Plato, or to 
the Christian Fathers, or to any other authority. 

2. Practical. We may, and do, derive a systematic theo- 
logy from the facts and principles of religion as they are set 
forth by its inspired expounders, but still we are not to lose 
sight of the truth that it was never the object of these 
expounders to teach us systematic theology, but practical 
religion. This truth is to be borne in mind in all our scrip- 
tural and theological investigations. The sacred writers have 
left on record a great mass of facts; they have established a 
great number of principles. They have left to us the task, 
however, of collating those facts and principles in such a 
manner as to form a regular system. No one thinks of our 
Saviour as a systematic expounder of theological truth. He 
was preéminently a practical teacher. He has developed 
truths, however, in his practical discourses, which, combined 
together, and with truths taught by the writers who preceded 
and followed him, and who were divinely guided, constitute a 
system logically connected. But a theological expounder 
who should overlook the great truth that a system is com- 
bined from facts and principles originally practical, and 
intended for practical purposes alone, would be in danger of 
depressing the practical and exalting the theoretical element 
in his theology. He would be in danger of missing the great 
object of theological inquiry. 

In conformity with the principles here suggested, we are to 
consider every system of theology which is in conflict with 
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what is practical, unsound. It may have an apparent logical 
connection, but something is wrong. It wants a feature 
essential to a scriptural and useful theology. Some link in 
the chain is defective. We reject the doctrines of election 
and predestination as they are set forth in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. We do not consider them practical. If 
it is true that ‘By the decree of God, for the manifestation 
of his glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto 
everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting death;” 
that “these angels and men thus predestinated and fore- 
ordained are particularly and unchangeably designed, and 
their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished ;” we see no space for action or eftort 
on the part of those who are not embraced in the number. 
Every thing practical seems to be excluded by the particular 
and unchangeable design of God. At least, this would be a first. 
impression. Such a theological principle may be considered 
a necessary link in a logical chain; but the question is, 
whether some link in the chain is not defective. Must not a 
system which theoretically excludes action and effort—action 
and effort almost universally urged, in the most emphatic 
manner, by our Saviour as necessary in order to our salvation 
—be suspected ? 

We readily admit the difficulties connected with this whole 
subject. But whatever these difficulties may be, some things 
are plainly taught in the Scriptures. Among these, nothing 
is more plainly taught than that a course of action and labor 
is necessary to our salvation. We call this a practical feature 
in theology, and say that it develops itself everywhere in the 
Scriptures. They represent the agency of God and the agency 
of man as being conjoined in conducting many of the affairs 
of life, and especially in the important affair of our salvation. 
Whatever God may do for man, unless man do something for 
himself, he will never be saved. I speak of man as he is 
addressed by the gospel, and in the word and providence of 
God. I may add, on this subject, that there must be great 
difficulty in pressing a system of theology upon the conscious- 


ness of men which excludes, even by implication, what is 
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practical. It may go beyond the practical—may develop 
itself to our faith, as in the case of the Trinity and incarna- 
tion—may exercise itself in abstruse speculations, but it must 
want commendation to our hearts, if, in what is strictly prac- 
tical in its nature, it fails to come down, in the expressive lan- 
guage of the philosopher, to “our business and our bosoms.” 
It is insisted, then, that the practical feature is essential in a 
system of theology. 

8. Promotive of holiness. The whole object of God’s mer- 
ciful dispensations to man is to deliver him from’ sin, and 
render him holy, as he is himself holy. A system of theology 
which does not coincide with these objects cannot coincide 
with the will of God, as expressed in his word and in his provi- 
dence. Salvation is of grace, but grace does not exclude the 
idea of duty. These are so far from excluding each other, 
that they harmonize in our salvation. Grace is first, duty 
next. Whilst we reject every system of theology which is 
not practical, which excludes duty as a secondary but essential 
feature, we must reject every system which in any form places 
duty before grace. Every system of theology which interposes 
a sinner’s own agency, or the agency of others, between him- 
self and God, presents this defect. Such a system throws a 
sinner off from God, in a greater or less degree, and a system 
of such tendencies leads to selfishness and pride. It is defect- 
ive; it cannot promote holiness. Holiness may be regarded 
as consecration to God. But in proportion as the agencies 
between God and ourselves, or between God and the great 
object to be gained—the salvation of our souls—are multi- 
plied, must our consecration to God be diminished, and our 
consecration to those agencies, whatever they are, be increased. 
This is philosophically true. Facts corroborate the philoso- 
phy. Without the mention of names, history and observa- 
tion show that, in those communions in which such agencies 
are multiplied to the greatest extent, we find the most of 
human corruption. Man is elevated, and God is depressed, in 
the minds of worshippers. 

If a system of theology embodies these three elements—if 
it is scriptural, practical, and promotive of holiness—it is to be 
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received. Whether the system which will be presented in 
these Lectures shall be found to possess these characteristics, 
we can determine when we shall have examined it. I now 
proceed with my outline. | 

I. The existence and character of God constitute the basis 
of all religion. The first element in religion is a belief in his 
existence; the second element is a regard for his character. 
These two constitute the faith and worship of which religion 
consists. It has been already stated that religion is made up 
of faith and worship. 

Il. The doctrine of the Trinity, together with the character, 
relations, and agencies of the different persons in the God- 
head, constitutes, in the estimation of Trinitarians, the basis 
of the Christian religion. ‘This doctrine of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost enters into Christianity in all its developments. 
So Trinitarians believe. The existence of the Godhead as a 
Trinity supplied the agencies necessary in the accomplishment 
of the great scheme of human redemption. We are not to 
limit the Holy One of Israel,” but we cannot ourselves con- 
ceive of a possible deliverance from sin by any other agencies 
than those found in the Trinity. This doctrine, therefore, 
seems justly regarded as fundamental in a system of religion 
intended for sinners. 

Having found a basis in the existence and character of God, 
and in the wonderful mode of his existence, we proceed to 
our theological superstructure. 

III. The providence of God in the affairs of the world. If 
God created the world—and this is a doctrine of natural reli- 
gion—he created it for some practical, wise, and benevolent - 
purpose. Will he not so watch over it, direct and control its 
affairs, superintend its operations, that it may not wholly fail 
of the purpose for which it was created? When we speak of 
the providence of God, we do not mean that God is in any 
sense the yv%X7y xoowov, the soul of the world, according to the 
doctrine of Plato; nor that he is engaged in the production 
of every thing which is produced, according to the various 
theories of necessarians; but that he is an infinite Spirit, ope- 
rating everywhere, overlooking every thing, preserving order 
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in the vast machinery of the universe, and, in the exercise of his 
infinite wisdom and power, directing all to his ultimate glory. 

The providence of God in the affairs of the world was taught 
by most of the old philosophers, at the head of whom we may 
place Socrates and Plato. Their ideas of the subject were 
very crude and defective ; but it was evidently a primary article 
in the creed of the rH be and Plato, in his Tenth Lian 
of Laws, observes, 

‘That a superior nature, of such excellence as the Divine, 
which hears, sees, and knows all things, cannot, in any in- 
stance, be subject to negligence or sloth; that the meanest 
and the greatest parts of the world are all equally his work or 
possession ; that great things cannot be rightly taken care of 
without taking care of small; and that, in all cases, the more 
able and perfect any artist is, as a physician, an architect, or 
the ruler of a state, the more his skill and care appear in little 
as well as in great things. Let us not, then,’’ says he, “con- 
ceive of God as worse than mortals. | 

‘¢ Simplicius argues thus for a providence: If God does not 
look to the affairs of the world, it is either because he cannot 
or will not; but the first is absurd, since to govern cannot be 
difficult where to create was easy, and the latter is both absurd 
and blasphemous.’’* 

The providence of God is certainly a scriptural doctrine. 
The Epicureans, among the Greeks and Romans, and the 
Sadducees, amiong the Jews, denied it; modern unbelievers 
reject it in like manner; and many nominal Christians so 
modify it that their modifications may be considered a virtual 
rejection of the doctrine. In every system of scriptural the- 
ology, however, it forms a prominent feature. It is one of 
the primary links in the chain of evangelical truth. The 
doctrine may be misinterpreted, misapplied, perverted—may 
be made the basis of a theory which would convert the whole 
moral universe into a great machinery similar to the physical, 
but the doctrine itself is not responsible for its abuses, nor do 
those abuses prove it untrue. 


* Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, art. Providence. 
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_ A denial of this doctrine excludes God from the world 
which he has made, and from the care of the creatures that 
he has placed upon it—creatures that, in proportion to their 
intelligence, are impressed with a sense of their inability to 
take care of themselves. A world without the providence of 
God would be a world of darkness, misery, and woe—a world 
in which physical and moral anarchy would prevail, and in 
which the wrath of man, instead of being restrained, or made 
to praise our great Maker, would develop itself in the most 
frightful forms of mischief and violence. In such a state of 
things, we might well suppose that the cup of human wretch- 
edness would be full. The providence of God is, therefore, 
a prominent article in our Systematic Theology. 

IV. The freedom of man. If God exercises a providence in 
the world, he exercises a government over it. The latter of 
these seems to me a legitimate sequent of the former. Should 
the truth of this inference be questioned, we still have abun- 
dant proof that he does administer a moral government over 
intelligent creatures. He governs his material creation by 
rules adapted to its nature: he governs intelligent creatures 
by rules adapted to their natures. A government adapted to 
mind is a moral government. Such a government implies 
freedom of action. If man is, therefore, a subject of moral 
government, he is free; not lawlessly free, but free in such a 
sense that he is at liberty to observe or violate those laws of 
conduct which God has prescribed for him. That man is a 
subject of moral government, and therefore responsible to 
God for his conduct, is a truth so fully set forth by the opera- 
tions of Divine Providence, and in the Scriptures, that a course 
of argument on the subject is unnecessary. 

We derive this truth—the freedom of man—also from the 
testimony of consciousness. One of the fundamental laws of 
human belief is that the testimony of consciousness is entitled to 
our confidence in every case. It may be assumed as a universal 
proposition, that men are conscious of their own freedom, and 
that this consciousness of freedom is the source of their con- 
sciousness of guilt when sin is committed. There could be 
no consciousness of guilt without a consciousness of freedom. 
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A man might feel that he had been unfortunate in committing 
sin without freedom, but a sense of misfortune is a very difter- 
ent thing from a consciousness of guilt. It is hardly neces- 
sary that I should add that conscious guilt is the universal 
sequent of known sin. 

V. The law of God. If God governs the world, he governs 
it in conformity with law. There is nothing arbitrary or ca- 
pricious in his administration. ‘He is not the author of con- 
fusion, but of peace.’’ This is true in relation to the govern- 
ment of the universe, as well as in relation to the government 
of the Church. It has been already stated that a moral gov- 
ernment alone is adapted to mind. The rule of a moral gov- 
ernment should be a moral law. We find such a law accord- 
ingly revealed. It is expressed in detail in the Decalogue, and 
embodied by our Saviour in two requirements: Supreme love 
to G'od, and love to our neighbor as ourselves. This may be re- 
garded as preéminently the law of God. It is the rule by 
which all intelligent creatures are governed. This law, as I 
will endeavor to show hereafter, is based upon the relation 
which exists between God and man, and between men as 
fellow-creatures and brethren. It is not therefore a mere con- 
venient enactment, adapted to a particular exigency, but, as 
it arises from a necessary relation, is itself a necessity. To 
do the things required by this law would be right and proper, 
if no law required them; to do otherwise would be wrong, if 
the law were silent. Obedience to the law of God would 
result in the greatest happiness, because it would be a prac- 
tical development of the most perfect moral and social sys- 
tem—a system adapted to all grades, circumstances, capacities, 
and possible conditions of moral and social beings. <A full 
development of such a system would consummate the happi- 
ness of all connected with it. On the contrary, disobedience 
to this law must be followed by consequences, disastrous in 
proportion to the blessings which obedience would bring. 

The law of God may be regarded as a ligament which binds 
together the whole moral universe, and constitutes it a great 
fraternity. This is a conception full of interest. We believe 
that this universe is immensely, inconceivably extended; that 
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it includes numberless myriads of moral agents, of all grades; 
from the most exalted archangel to the tenderest infant. All 
these are comprehended under this law, having had their com- 
mon origin from God, and acknowledging a common depend- 
ence upon him. They are, therefore, one great family. 

VI. The transgression and consequent fallof man. ‘God hath 
made man upright, but they have sought out many inventions.”’ 
**God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him.” We have, however, too many evidences 
that the creature has lost his primitive moral character. With 
the loss of his character he has lost the exalted position in 
which he was at first placed. He has sinned and fallen. 
Every thing around us presents melancholy traces of his reck- 
less disobedience. The scriptural account is, that the ground 
was cursed for his sake; that, instead of the beautiful produc- 
tions of paradise, it was to bring forth “ thorns and thistles ;”’ 
that man himself was to eat bread in the sweat of his face, and 
at length to return to the ground. Do not observation and a 
bitter experience corroborate this account? Man has been 
doomed to an exile from his primitive paradise; his life is a 
life of labor; he is burdened with care, anxiety, and sorrow; 
and at last sinks under an accumulating load into the earth 
from whence he sprang. In the midst of this wretchedness 
and woe, he is still a sinner, vainly attempting to hide him- 
self, as at first, from the presence of his offended God, instead 
of returning to him with penitence and shame, and humbling 
himself in his sight. The original transgressor ruined not 
only himself, but his race. A mysterious union had been es- 
tablished between him and them. ‘They have inherited both 
his moral character and his moral responsibilities. They are 
evidently under the curse, as he was. The earth yields thorns 
and thistles to them. Even those that have not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression are doomed to suffering and 
death. It has become a proverb, that ‘‘ Man that is born of a 
woman is of few days, and full of trouble.” This is a gloomy 
picture, but the life of which it is a picture is more gloomy 
still. The mind instinctively inquires whether there is any 
hope of deliverance. The law of God has been transgressed, 
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the authority of his government has been trampled under 
foot: may pardon be expected? Can this accumulation of 
woes be removed ? 

VIL. The mediation of Christ. God is just, but not inexorable. 
Hie takes no pleasure in the death of the wicked. He made 
man for happiness, not for misery. Zhe kingdom was prepared 
Jor the righteous from the foundation of the world. We will find 
in Christ a Divine and a human nature. He combines in 
himself, therefore, such elements as render him a fit repre- 
sentative of the offended and the offender. He became the 
Mediator. His labors and sufferings were such as to magnify 
the law and government of God—as to make it not only law- 
ful, but expedient, to pardon the guilty. Mercy and truth met 
together ; righteousness and peace kissed each other. Under the 
operations of a new system, it was ordained that truth should 
spring out of the earth, and righteousness should look down from 
heaven. Upon the full development of this system to the 
higher orders of intelligent creatures, an exhibition was made 
of the fraternal spirit which should pervade the moral empire 
of Jehovah, and which has been already mentioned as a legiti- 
mate result of its constitution. To shepherds watching their 
flocks by night, an angel appeared and said, “ Fear not, for 
behold I bring you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace and good will toward men.”’ 

Upon the occasion of man’s creation, they had already mani- 
fested their interest, when the morning stars had sung together, 
and all the sons of God had shouted for joy. But now they gave 
utterance to a joy which, in the expressive language of the 
poet, 


‘¢Was more than heaven could hold.” 


Without the mediation of Christ, there had been no hope 
for man. But this opened a door of hope. What Christ did 
and suffered as Mediator for man may be considered as the 
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keystone in our theological arch. It is a subject of paramount 
interest, and is so regarded by all evangelical theologians. 
‘‘ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.’ This truth cannot be too often or too deeply 
impressed upon our minds. The mediatorial work of Christ 
presents itself in various aspects. It has, however, but one 
object—the deliverance of men from the curse, the thraldom, 
and the power of sin; and, in so doing, their restoration to 
the image and favor of God, which had been lost by the fall. 
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Ey er ies OV: 
A SYNOPSIS OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY—CONTINUED. 


Iy continuing my outline, I present, 

VII. The mediation of the Spirit. The great object of the 
mediation of Christ was to render God reconcilable to man. 
He therefore rendered a satisfaction forman’ssin. He opened 
the way for a reconciliation. This was his principal work. 
But the great object of the mediation of the Spirit is to bring 
man into a state of reconciliation with God. Christ intercedes 
with the offended in behalf of the offender; the Spirit inter- 
cedes with the offender, operates upon him. Man has not 
only become a sinner, but an alien from God—an enemy to 
him. He must return to God; he must become a friend of 
God; he must be reconciled through Christ. We are taught, 
however, that no man can come to Christ, the Saviour, unless 
the Father draw him. The Spirit is the missionary sent from 
heaven to draw men to Christ, that in Christ they may be 
saved. The depravity, the perverseness of the human heart, 
makes this drawing necessary. The tendency of the human 
affections, and of man’s whole moral nature, is wrong. It 
may be compared to a descending stream. Its momentum is 
great; it is difficult to be resisted. A heart allied in-all its 
feelings to the earth looks not up to heaven. This is the char- 
acter of the human heart. An effective agency is necessary 
to restore it to holiness. This agency is found in the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Spirit of God is the source of all holiness in man; it 
is the codperating agency by which we are enabled to choose 
Christ, to love God and our fellow-men, and to do any good 
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thing which we may be enabled to do. It does not create 
holiness within us, but it enables us to become holy—a state 
of moral character which would be unattainable by us without 
such a codperation. It is justly said, therefore, to be the 
source of all holiness in man. | 

The Spirit of God is the source of all religious vitality. ‘It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing.” ‘The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” “The love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto 
us.” 

The Spirit of God codperates with Christians, enabling 
them to accomplish the work committed to them. It performs 
an intercessory work: “ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities; for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought; but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us, with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.” The mediation of the 
Son brings God back to man; the mediation of the Spirit 
brings man back to God. | 

IX. The restoration of man. The two-fold mediation which 
we have been contemplating opens the way for this restora- 
tion. The two agencies are the Son of God and the Holy 
Spirit. God is merciful, and, in consideration of what the 
Son has done, can exercise his mercy without detriment to 
his throne. The Spirit is sent forth to ‘reprove the world of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” 

There are various steps in this process of restoration. 

1. The call. The necessity of this arises from the spiritual 
stupidity of men. They are indifferent to their danger. A 
strange apathy has seized upon them. It is a spiritual disease. 
They are asleep—spiritually dead; dead in trespasses and sins. 
In this condition, something is necessary to arouse them, to 
awaken their attention. For this purpose they are called. 
Wisdom “crieth at the gates, at the entry of the city, at the 
coming-in at the doors: Unto you, O men, I call; and my 
voice is to the sons of man. O ye simple, understand wisdom ; 
and ye fools, be ye of an understanding heart.” God calls by 
his word and by his providence, rendered effective by his 
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Spirit. Ten thousand voices thus speak to wayward, thought- 
less man. This is the call. 

2. Obedience to the call. This consists mainly of two things: 

First. Repentance. ‘‘Turn ye at my reproof.”” Should not 
a sinner repent of his sins? Should not he who has been 
poisoned withdraw from the use of the fatal cup? Can a man 
be saved in sin, when it is of the very nature of sin to de- 
stroy? We are wisely taught to repent, and that unless we re- 
pent we shall all likewise perish. 

Secondly. Faith. The first exercises of faith are directed 
towards God: ‘“ He that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 
This is, however, an initiatory step in the religious process. 
The next exercises of faith are directed towards Christ. The 
highest exercise of evangelical faith is confidence or trust in 
Christ, as a personal Saviour. We are unable to deliver our- 
selves from sin; Christ is the only Saviour: ‘ There is none 
other name under heaven, given among men, whereby we must 
be saved.’ In the exercise of faith we become spiritually 
identified with Christ. He is the vine; we become the branches, 
receiving nourishment and vitality from him. In the exercise 
of faith we are placed upon the ock—the foundation laid in 
Zion. We sustain, therefore, the relation to him of the super- 
structure to the basis. We are thus sustained by him; we be- 
come a part of himself. Our life is hid with him, and as he 
lives, we are to live also. 

The sequents of obedience to the call are, 

(1.) Justification. Being united to Christ in faith—spiritually 
identified with him—we are accepted in him as righteous, be- 
cause he is righteous. God promises an oblivion of the past. 
Sin is pardoned. In our legal relations to the government of 
God, we stand as though we had never sinned. We realize 
the fulfilment of the promise of abundant pardon. 

(2.) Renewal of heart. “A new heart also will I give you, and 
anew spirit will I put within you; and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of 
flesh.’”’ ‘I will put my laws into their hearts, and in their 
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minds will I write them, and their sins and iniquities will I 
remember no more.’ As it has been already suggested, in 
the exercise of faith we become united to Christ—spiritually 
identified with him. Then, ‘“‘Tf any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature ; old things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become ee This renewal is denominated a new crea- 
tion, and the subject a new creature. The language is figur- 
ative, but striking and impressive. It indicates the depth and 
extent of the change. 

(3.) Peace—* Peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
This peace results from an evidence of the pardon of sin, or 
is rather itself the evidence. Unburdened of our sense of 
guilt, we fly to God, rather than from him. Unburdened of a 
sense of guilt, we have an evidence that we have received the 
atonement—the reconciliation. Through the agency of the Spirit 
of God we are made sensible of our guilt. We suppose that, 
being made free from our guilt, being pardoned, the same 
agent would make us sensible of the pardon. We sur- 
render the weapons of our opposition when we give our hearts 
to Christ in the exercise of trust, in the exercise of faith. We 
have now the evidence that God has accepted us in Christ, 
that our sins are pardoned. The heart of stone is taken away. 
Our opposition to God has ceased, and, of course, the conflict 
arising from our rebellion is at an end. There is peace. 

(4.) Love. Love is the immediate sequent of the renewal. 
It is the first impulse, the first exercise of the new heart, the 
first emotion of the new life. The restoration of the heart to 
the dominion of love is the great object of that system of 
means and appliances connected with the gospel. ‘Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” Love to God is the legitimate re- 
sult of a consciousness of pardon. The consciousness of par- 
don is the personal evidence of his love to us. A conviction 
of his love to us will produce in turn reciprocal love to him. 
‘“We love him because he first loved us.” Can we realize 
fully the depth of his love to us without a reciprocal affection? 
Can a sinner find himself delivered from the deepest thrall, 
from the greatest danger, from an overwhelming burden of 
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guilt and misery, without some emotions of gratitude to his 
benefactor? God is his benefactor. God, therefore, becomes 
the object of his love. 

(5.) Perseverance. A believer is united to Christ—is spiritu- 
ally identified with him. His life is hidden with Christ in 
God. Will he continue in these relations? He loves God. 
Will he continue to love him? He has become a child of God. 
Will he so continue, or will he again become a child of Satan? 
His own spiritual character is still imperfect, but his relations 
to Christ imply permanency. From these relations we infer 
his perseverance. His ability to love is the result of the me- 
diation of the Spirit. There are considerations which suggest 
that the Holy Spirit will be continuous in its influence upon 
believers, additional to those which assure us of its influence 
upon unbelievers. Our reasoning, then, is, If the Spirit of 
God so operated upon the minds of unbelievers as to enable 
them to become believers, much more will it so operate upon 
the minds of these believers as to enable them to continue 
and persevere in the faith of Christ. We infer, therefore, 
_ their perseverance. Their relations to Christ, and the con- 
tinued influence of the Holy Spirit, constitute the basis of 
their hope of safety. Could a firmer basis be desired? “Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ?”’ 

(6.) Sanctification. Notwithstanding we have the assurance of 
perseverance, this perseverance, as the word itself implies, 
will be secured through a conflict. The conflict arises mainly 
from within. Our most dangerous enemies are those that our 
own hearts nourish. The same considerations, however, which 
insure our perseverance, insure the subjugation of these in- 
ternal enemies. The subjugation of these is our sanctifica- 
tion. 

(7.) -Glorification. This implies the resurrection of the body. 
Although sin has its seat in the spiritual nature of man, and 
its most fearful ravages are made upon his moral constitution, 
its poison is so great and virulent, that, like the ancient leprosy, 
its effects extend not only to the inhabitant, but to the house. 
The body dies under the influence of sin. A triumph over 
sin includes a restoration of the soul to holiness, and of the 
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body to life and immortality. These will make the work com- 
plete. 

I have thus presented an outline of the various steps in the 
process of restoration. It is a subject of great interest. It is 
the history of a sinner found in the ways of sin, turned from 
‘these ways by the gracious influence of God’s providence, 
his holy word and Spirit, and continued in subjection to this 
influence until a full deliverance is realized. This, as far as it 
is a matter of experience, may be denominated the subjective in 
theology. 

X. EHeaven. This was the original permanent home pre- 
pared for man—a home well adapted to his most fully devel- 
oped and matured faculties, intellectual, moral, and social. 
It is the kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world. Under 
the primitive constitution, it would have been the reward of 
obedience; under the constitution of the gospel, it is a gra- 
cious gift, bestowed, like all other gifts, through Christ. It will 
be the consummation of felicity—the realization of what the 
eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard—of what it hath not entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. 

XI. Hell. Those who neglect to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the new system remain still under the dominion of 
sin. They are subjected, or subject themselves, to its power 
and its curse. These are but imperfectly developed now; 
when fully developed, the consequences must be frightful. 
These consequences combined constitute the hell of unbeliey- 
ers and impenitent men. Such are to be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of God and from the glory of 
his power. ‘*Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, and 
brimstone, and an horrible tempest; this shall be the portion 
of their cup.” Rejecting the mediation of the Saviour and 
the Spirit, unbelievers are doomed to a hopeless eternity. 

The preceding is a schedule of the system of theology which 
is to be presented and developed here. Many collateral and 
subordinate subjects of inquiry will be brought up. The field 
is wide. Many of the great minds of antiquity and of modern 
times have been engaged in its exploration. We may not, 
therefore, be able to develop new truths. Jt would be remark- 
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able to find any thing new in theology. Still, in the progress 
of our investigations, we may possibly acquire a clearer know- 
ledge of old truths by contemplating them in some instances 
in new relations. The Bible is our theological text-book. It 
is often mentioned as a peculiarity of the Bible that it never 
grows old. It is read and re-read, and always with interest. 
This interest does not arise from the discovery of new truths, 
but from a clearer insight into those which have been long 
known and acknowledged. _ New and unexpected relations of 
those truths are developed. ' Their freshness is thus continu- 
ally preserved. They are like the gems which, instead of 
wearing out or becoming defaced, only erow brighter from 
the using. We may hope that it will be thus with us in our 
theoldgicnhi inquiries. 

The science of theology is the most important of all sci- 
ences. It isso from the subjects of which it treats, and from 
the ends which it proposes to accomplish. Its subjects are 
God and man, and their relations to each other. The rela- 
tions of man to man are a subordinate subject of inquiry, more 
properly belonging to the department of morality; still, how- 
ever, treated generally as a branch of practical theology. The 
ends proposed by theology are the holiness and happiness of 
man, and the fullest possible illustration of the glory of God. 
Certainly all other subjects and ends in comparison with these 
dwindle into insignificance and contempt. . What is God? 
Who-ean tell? Who can penetrate the awful veil which he 
has hung over his face, and reveal the mysterious secrets of 
his character as expressed in that face? Who can fathom the 
depths of his own being, and develop the secret wonders 
which lie hidden there? Who can comprehend the work of 
creation, or follow out the chain of Providence? Yet these 
are the subjects of theology. A single branch of this work of 
providence—the work of redemption—so deeply interested the 
feelings of angels, that they are represented as desiring to 
look into it. What may we then say of the whole range of 
subjects included in a course of theological inquiry ? 

The ends of theology are of unspeakable importance. To 
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save a single soul from sin and death is an object of higher 
interest than the creation of a world of matter. The gospel. 
would save millions of souls from sin and death. I need 
hardly say that in every important respect theology and the 
gospel are the same. It may be repeated, then, that, in com- 
parison with these, all other subjects and ends dwindle to 
nothing. 

All principles and reasonings in systematic theology derive 
their authority from the Scriptures. I have already alluded 
to this topic; its importance will justify a repetition. A first 
and last -inquiry is, What has God taught? When this is 
ascertained, discussion terminates. A great, the great object 
of theological investigation is to ascertain the will of God as 
developed to us in the Scriptures. This developed will is the 
truth by which we are to be guided. A leading motto with 
every theological inquirer should, therefore, be that which 
the apostle so sublimely prescribed to himself: “Let God be 
true, but every man a liar.’”’ As God can never be mistaken, 
so he will never mislead: his word is truth. 

Oue of the great difficulties in the way of the theological 
inquirer is false philosophy. We cannot dissever theology 
from philosophy. The two subjects connect themselves by 
constant intersections throughout the whole progress of our 
inquiries. If this is so, then the question arises, Which is to 
have the precedence? Theoretically, there can be no difhi- 
culty in answering this question. We promptly decide that 
theology must have the precedence, since it derives its autho- 
rity from God. But, practically, there is great difficulty. We 
generally receive our philosophical impressions first; and if 
these are false, our minds are predccupied with falsehood 
instead of truth. It is easy to see that in such a state of 
things we are placed under great disadvantages. Our first 
impressions are wrong, and every one is aware of the diffi- 
eulty of removing or correcting these. In order to arrive at 
truth in systematic theology, we must come to the investiga- 
~ tion with an honest purpose of receiving the guidance of the 
 Seriptures, whithersoever they may lead. They will some- 
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times come into collision with previously formed opinions: 
we must, however, bow to their authority. ‘ Let God be true, 
but every man a liar.” 

Another difficulty may be mentioned which presents itself 
in the way of the theological inquirer. I refer to the loose- 
ness and indefiniteness with which theological terms are 
frequently used. We find it difficult often to understand the 
statements of our predecessors. Two writers will use the 
same terms when it is evident that they intend to convey by 
them different ideas—will use different terms when they 
evidently intend to convey the same idea. There are an un- 
pardonable looseness and vagueness of this kind justly attri- 
butable to theological writings. The same habit of expression 
finds its way into the pulpit. Doctrinal statements are made, 
definitions are given, arguments are urged, which present 
the truths contemplated in a manner wholly inadequate. I 
need not mention the result. Unnecessary and unmeaning 
controversies arise in the Church: confusion and strife sepa- 
rate men far asunder, who, if they understood themselves 
and one another, would be near together. In all our theo- 
logical investigations, we must, as far as we resort to human 
guides, endeavor to understand them; and, in order to this, 
we must compare them with themselves rather than with one 
another. We must endeavor also, in our efforts in the acqui- 
sition of truth, above all other things to understand ourselves. 
In the apprehension of a truth by our minds, what do we 
understand by it? How does it present itself tous? What 
are its exact nature, bearing, and relations? Have we ex- 
amined it in all its aspects? Can we explain ourselves to the 
satisfaction of our own minds, when an explanation is neces- 
sary? We must learn to analyze truth. Without a method 
of investigation thus exact and searching, accuracy, distinct- 
ness, and fulness in the knowledge of the truth are im- 
possible. With it, however, we will find systematic theology 
to develop itself out into a science of positive truth, exact in 
its proportions, beautiful in its outlines, and spiritual and 
practical in its application to the wants and necessities of sin- 
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ful men. We will find truth to be a temple whose basis is in 
God, whose dome is in heaven. : 


REMARKS. 


1. It will be well for us at this point to pause, and take a 
survey of the field which lies before us. Ihave said that it 
is wide. The outline presented will verify the remark. When 
we shall have fairly entered, however, we will be able to 
appreciate its truth more fully. The field is wide. Its out- 
skirts only can be explored: there are interior depths which 
no human mind may reach. Let us contemplate this field as 
well as we can, while we stand yet upon its border. 

2. That we may not be discouraged at the magnitude of 
the work before us, we may be assured that we have an 
unerring guide in the word of God; the assistance of his 
Holy Spirit is also promised. The word of God is truth; we 
must endeavor to understand it. The promises of the Saviour 
have no meaning, or we may expect the assistance of the 
Spirit in enabling us to understand. We are not to expect 
new revelations, but the cooperation of the Holy Spirit in our 
efforts to understand the revelation already given. We need 
not a mystical, but a spiritual theology. Such a theology is 
derived from the Scriptures, the Spirit of God enlightening 
our minds, and thus bringing us to the knowledge of the 
truth therein contained. There is a spiritual discernment of 
the truth: it is a discernment which a Christian theologian 
should earnestly seek. 

3. It is obvious enough from the outline given, and other 
suggestions already made, that the work before us is a work 
of life. Great minds have spent long years in the examina- 
tion of a single subject of theological inquiry. What shall 
we say then of the time necessary for an examination of every 
subject included in the series? Indeed, when we shall have 
given our lives to our science, we will find, with others who 
have gone before us, that but little progress has been made. 
Much will be left for eternity to disclose—much, not merely 
of happiness to be enjoyed, but of truth to be understood. 


»~ 
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4, It follows from all these things that no time is to be lost 
by the theologian or the theological student. We have the 
promise, it is true, of the Spirit’s aid: it is an encouragement 
which cannot be too highly appreciated. But still the refresh- 
ing and vivifying shower falls in vain upon the soil which 
indolence neglects to prepare and furnish with the requisite 
seed. Intellectual indolence will prove as fatal. I may re- 
peat what ought to be regarded as a truism: the Spirit of God 
makes no new revelations. It assists us in understanding the 
truth already communicated; it does not work for men, it 
works with men: it is a work of codperation. This implies 
the necessity of work on our own part. No time is to be 
lost; every moment not absolutely necessary for health and 
for other duties is to be improved. We are to study to show 
ourselves approved unto God, workmen who need not to be ashamed, 
righily dividing the word of truth. 
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EOD hie et rr. 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


In my Introductory Address I entered somewhat at length 
into this subject, and in preceding Lectures have made fre- 
quent allusions to it. My present labor, therefore, will be 
much lightened. But I renew the discussion— 

First. As this truth is a necessary link in that chain which 
is to be our guide. 

Secondly. That I may add something to what has preceded 
on a subject of so great importance. 

A thought or two may be premised in regard to the man- 
ner of discussing such a subject. If the Jews would not pro- 
nounce in ordinary transactions, and scarcely even in their 
religious services, the distinguishing name of the Divine 
Being, from an apprehension of profaning it, in every dis- 
cussion relating to his existence and character we ought 
certainly to be governed by feelings of the most profound 
awe. Our words should be few, and well ordered. 

I have referred to the reverence of the Jews for the name 
of God; allow me to introduce a passage from an eloquent 
Pagan writer on the same subject: 

‘“‘Si intramus templa compositi,” says Seneca, “si ad sacri- 
ficlum accessuri vultum submittimus, si in omne argumentum 
modestiz fingimur; quanto hoc magis facere debemus cum 
de sideribus, de stellis, de deorum natura disputamus, ne 
quid temere, ne quid impudenter, aut ignorantes aflirmemus, 
aut scientes mentiamur. 

“Tf we enter the temples composed; if, when approaching 
a sacrifice, we seek an humble expression of countenance; if 
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we adopt every appearance of moderation; how much more 
should we do these things in every discussion concerning the 
stars and constellations of heaven, and the nature of the 
gods, lest through ignorance or haste we present them in an 
improper light.”’ 

It has been already stated, more than once, that an acknow- 
ledgment of the existence of God is a fundamental principle 
in all religion. That there is a God is, of course, a primary 
principle in Christian theology. I do not, however, propose 
an argument in support of this proposition; such an argu- 
ment is hardly necessary in this country. But it will be my 
object to present the different modes of proof which have 
been adopted in its support. A knowledge of these is essen- 
tial to a theologian. He must understand, furthermore, not 
only the modes of proof, but the principles of their applica- 
tion. Let us direct our attention to these subjects with 
becoming thoughtfulness. 

Philosophers and Christian theologians have resorted to 
four modes of proof of the Divine existence. 

First. The @ priori mode. 

Secondly. The a posteriori mode. 

Thirdly. The proof from general notoriety or belief. 

Fourthly. The proof from Scripture. 

With a Christian who acknowledges the authority of the 
Bible, its statements in relation to any doctrine are suflicient : 
he asks no further proof. The other modes of argument 
have been adopted in meeting those who reject the authority 
of revelation. I propose to present them with specimens of 
their application. 

I. The @ priort argument. In this we reason from cause to 
effect. We admit or establish principles, and from them 
derive necessary conclusions. We discover a fountain: we 
reason from this as a cause to its proper effect—a stream. We 
see a man industrious, vigilant, economical: we conclude 
that with the blessing of Divine Providence he must prosper 
in his vocation—that he must become wealthy. There is a 
practical connection between such a cause and such an effect. 
We belieye that God is holy, just, and good: we conclude, 
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therefore, @ priori, that he is not the intentional author of sin. 
The effect in this case would be so unlike the cause, that we 
pronounce the result impossible. We admit, in like manner, 
that God is infinite in wisdom: we conclude that he is not 
the unintentional author of sin—that sin was not introduced 
from any mistake or mismanagement on his part. We thus 
reason, @ priori, that God could not have been, immediately or 
remotely, intentionally or accidentally, the author of sin. 
The nature of the cause precludes the supposed effect. 

These applications of this mode of reasoning are very 
plain: every mind can understand them. But when applied 
to the subject under consideration, the @ priori argument is 
considered difficult of management. We are in constant 
danger of mistakes. We must examine every link in our 
chain with the utmost care. The source of this danger will 
be obvious when we consider that there are no ultimate 
truths, or primary principles antedating the existence of God, 
from which we can infer his existence. He existed himself 
before all things, and all ultimate truths must of necessity 
have some posterior rather than anterior relation to him. 
The question then is, How can we infer the existence of God 
when we have no anterior truths from which to infer it? In 
the case of the fountain and the stream, the fountain first 
existed, and then the stream. 

In like manner, industry, frugality, and care precede pros- 
perity: they are anterior facts. But, as I have suggested, 
nothing precedes the existence of God. 

In applying this mode of reasoning to the existence of God, 
we proceed thus: We find ideas in our own minds, and in 
the minds of others, which can relate to the Divine Being 
only as their archetype or object. But ideas cannot exist 
without archetypes, any more than shadows can exist without 
substances. The archetype or object is the substance; the 
idea is the shadow. If the shadow exist, if we entertain the 
idea, the question is, whether we are not compelled to admit 
the existence of the substance or archetype. 

But what are the ideas which can find their archetypes in 
God only? I mention self-existence, eternity, immutability, 
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infinity. These are specimens. It is very evident that we 
have ideas of such attributes. We find words for the expres- 
sion of them in all languages of which we have any know- 
ledge. We infer that the existence of such ideas is general ; 
we know that they exist with ourselves. But how could they 
have existed without something to correspond to them? But 
there is nothing in the universe which can correspond to 
them but attributes of what we call God. Nothing else 
is self-existent. To nothing else can we attribute infinity, 
eternity, immutability, omnipotence, or omnipresence, in the 
proper sense of these terms. We speak of infinite space and 
eternal duration; but it is evident that no space can be infi- 
nite, or duration eternal: at least, we cannot conceive of the 
literal application of these terms to space and time. Their 
use when so applied must be an accommodated one. If such 
terms as infinity, eternity, and others mentioned, express 
ideas at all, the archetypes must be found in attributes of 
God. There are no other entities to which they will apply. 

But the existence of attributes implies the existence of a 
Being who possesses them. If there be infinity and eternity, 
there must be an entity—a being who is infinite and eternal. 
The same reasoning applies to the other attributes presented. 
If there be immutability, omnipotence, and omnipresence, 
there must be something which is immutable, omnipotent, 
and omnipresent. But no being can possess these attributes 
except the Being that we call God; therefore, there must be 
a God. 

In reasonings of this kind, we are not to be embarrassed 
with inquiries in regard to the origin of the ideas from which 
we reason ; we may know nothing about their origin. Indeed, 
this must be admitted. We are wholly ignorant of their 
origin. But the simple question is, Do they exist? Our 
very language shows that they exist. Language is used 
for the expression of thought. As the idea is the shadow of 
the archetype, so language is the shadow of the idea. If the 
shadow exist, the substance must exist. If there are words 
which express the ideas of eternity, immutability, infinity, 
and kindred ideas, then the ideas themselves exist. And, I 
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reiterate, their simple existence is the basis of our reasoning. 
If we have ideas which necessarily imply the existence of a 
God, how can we account for the ideas without the admission 
that there is a God 2 

It will be readily perceived that this mode of reasoning, 
though it is thought to be logical and correct, is not adapted 
to the popular mind; it is too refined and too subtile. Still 
some philosophers and theologians have relied upon it with 
great confidence. I present the three following specimens: 

The first is from Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his ‘‘ Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God.” Says he, 

‘‘We always find in our minds some ideas, as of infinity 
and eternity, which to remove—that is, to suppose that there 
is no being, no substance in the universe to which these attri- 
butes or modes of existence are necessarily inherent—is a 
contradiction in the very terms; for modes and attributes 
exist only by the existence of the substance to which they 
belong. Now ke that can suppose eternity and immensity, 
and, consequently, the substance by whose existence these 
modes or attributes exist, removed out of the universe, may, 
if he please, as easily remove the relation of equality between 
twice two and four.’’* 

It will be perceived that Dr. Clarke’s reasoning proceeds 
upon the principles which I have presented. We find in our 
minds ideas, the archetypes of which can exist nowhere but 
in God. The archetypes are attributes: if the attributes 
exist, the being of which they are attributes must exist. 

The second specimen I take from Cudworth. In speaking 
of what he calls universal truths, or necessary ideas, he 
says: 

‘For there is an absolute impossibility in this assertion, 
that these essences of things and verities should be, though 
there were no substantial entity or mind existing. For these 
things themselves must of necessity be either substance or 
modifications of substance; for what is neither substance, 
nor modification of a substance, is a pure non-entity. And 
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if they be modifications of substances, they cannot possibly 
exist without that substance whose modifications they are; 
which must be either matter or mind. But they are not 
modifications of matter as such, because they are universal 
and immutable; therefore, they are the modifications of some 
mind or intellect, so that they cannot be eternal without an 
eternal mind. 

“And these men do but deceive themselves in the hypo- 
thetical assertion, that there would have been these rationes 
and universal verities, though there had never been a God or 
intellect; neither considering what the nature of. God is, 
whose existence they would question or doubt of, nor what 
those rationes and verities are, which they would make so 
necessarily existent, by means of which they do at once assert 
and question the same thing. For that which begets so 
strong a persuasion in their minds that the rationes of things 
and universal verities are so necessarily eternal, though they 
do not perceive it, is nothing else but an inward invincible 
prepossession of the necessary existence of God, or an infinite, 
eternal, and omniscient mind—that always actually compre- 
hends himself, and the extent of his own power or the ideas 
of all things possible—so deeply radicated and infixed in 
their minds as that they cannot possibly quit themselves of it, 
though they endeavor it never so much. But it will un- 
awares adhere to them, even when they force themselves to 
suppose the non-existence of God, as a person whose idea 
they do not clearly comprehend; that is, the force of nature 
is so strong in them as to make them acknowledge the thing 
when they deny the word. So that the true meaning of this 
phenomenon is nothing else but this, that God is a being so 
necessarily existent, that though men will suppose the non- 
existence of him and deny the name, yet, notwithstand- 
ing, they cannot but confute themselves and confess the 
thing.’’* 

By ‘‘these essences of things and verities,”’ and “ rationes,”’ 
Cudworth means those universal ideas among men which 
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imply the existence of a God—the ideas of self-existence, 
eternity, infinity, and kindred ideas, which can find their 
archetypes nowhere but in the attributes of him whom we 
call God. These ideas, says the philosopher, exist in the 
mind, and, in his own quaint language, we cannot quit ourselves 
of them, though we endeavor it never so much. The conclusion is, 
that they must have archetypes; but those archetypes are 
attributes, and the existence of attributes implies an entity of 
which they are attributes. We thus find that “the necessary 
idea of God involves the necessary existence of God:’ at 
Jeast, this is the reasoning. 

I take another specimen from Cousin: 

“You are,” says he, ‘a finite being, and you have the 
necessary idea of an infinite being. But how could a finite 
and imperfect being have the idea of one perfect and infinite, 
and have it necessarily, if one did not exist? Take away 
God, the infinite and the perfect, and let there be only man, 
the finite and the imperfect, and I shall never deduce from 
the finite the idea of the infinite, from the imperfect the idea 
of the perfect, from humanity the idea of God. But if God, 
if the perfect, if the infinite exists, then my reason will be 
able to conceive them. The simple fact of the conception of 
God by the reason, the simple idea of God, the simple possi- 
bility of the existence of God, implies the certainty and 
necessity of the existence of God.’’* 

Says a more recent writer on this subject: 

“‘ Every idea—applying the word both to conceptions from 
sense and the intuitions of reason—involves an operation of 
the mind in relation to some object of thought. But objects 
of thought cannot be created by the mind from nothing. 
They are cognized only as existing things before the mind, 
or as brought in upon the field of consciousness. As the eye 
can see nothing by its own energy where nothing is, but must, 
in order to vision, have some real object of vision presented, 
so the mind has no power to form ideas from non-entities, 
but must have all the elements of its ideas before it as exist- 
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ing realities. Thus every simple idea must have an archetype 
in some actual entity and reality of being. 

‘‘ Where the mind has necessary ideas, or the intuitions of 
necessary truths, as in the case of all ultimate and absolute 
principles, these rational cognitions are a proof of the neces- 
sary existence of their archetypes. An idea without a reality 
is an idea of nothing; and a necessary idea without the ne- 
cessity of its real archetype is an absurdity. Now the idea of 
God is a necessary idea, in the various forms of the infinite, 
the eternal, the perfect, the absolute cause. The mind cannot 
exist as a rational, active mind without a development of this 
idea in some of its forms; and in the possession of the idea, 
there is the consciousness that that of which it is an idea is 
universal and necessary. The eternal, for instance, is an idea 
which the mind of every person must have, as the correlate 
to limited time; so that if he have the idea of the limited, he 
must also have the idea of the eternal. And while in relation 
to the limited he knows that it possesses none of the attri- 
butes of necessity or immutability, in relation to the eternal 
he knows that it cannot but be. Even if he conceives of the 
idea as dropping from his mind, and from every other finite 
mind in the universe, he knows that still the eternal—an un- 
begun and an unending—is a reality which it is impossible 
should be annihilated. Its non-existence cannot take place 
by the universal loss of all idea of it; and thus the necessary 
idea must involve the necessary archetype of that idea. 

‘““So also of all the @ priori ideas of the self-existent, the 
independent, the omnipresent. They are all necessary ideas 
of the human mind, and come with the conviction that all 
minds which exercise any rational thought must have them in 
more or less distinct development, and, moreover, that the 
entities of which they are the ideas are necessary, and cannot 
be annihilated. And these entities can never be mere forms 
or empty phantasmata, but are, as Cudworth says, ‘the most 
necessary, firm, immutable, and adamantine things in the 
world.’ And as they are realities thus immutable, they prove 
that the absolute being in whom alone they have their ground 
of existence is himself a most necessary and immutable being. 
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Thus the actual existence of the absolute God is necessarily 
involved in our necessary idea of him.’’* . 
These will serve as illustrations of the first mode of proof 
of the Divine existence which I have mentioned—the @ priori 
mode. The essence of all such reasoning on the being of a 
God is contained in the short and simple proposition, that the 
necessary idea of God involves the necessary existence of God. I 
may add, also, that the necessary idea of God is implied in our 
ideas, of the origin of which we can, perhaps, give no account—our 
ideas of such attributes as can belong to him alone. None but God 
ean be omniscient, omnipotent, eternal, self-existent, and im- 
mutable; and that we have ideas of such attributes is unques- 
tionable. | 

It will be readily perceived that the reasoning is refined and 
subtile, and, of course, not adapted to the popular mind. It 
seems to me, however, that, to a mind capable of appreciating 
it, the conclusions which it presents must have great force. 
We do not admit the theory of innate ideas. Still every idea 
is knowledge, however it may have been acquired. But there 
can be no knowledge without truth—without a thing to be 
known. There can be no idea without an object. It is as 
impossible, as I have already suggested, as that there should 
be a shadow without a substance. If we have the ideas of 
self-existence, independence, infinity, and eternity, where are 
their archetypes to be found? Certainly nowhere but in the 
God of the Bible. , 

The statement needs not be repeated, that the Theist is not 
to be required to show how these ideas originated. Who can 
explain how the ideas of his early infancy originated? Still 
these ideas are facts. They make a part of our knowledge. 
We can prove that such ideas as we make the basis of our 
reasoning exist. If the Atheist denies their existence, we 
refer him again to the languages of all cultivated nations. 
Language is the expression of thought. From the language 
of a people we infer their thoughts. If language is not a 
falsehood, men have entertained ideas of immensity, eternity, 
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immutability, and infinity. It is asked again, How could these 
ideas have existed, if the objects themselves did not exist? 
And still again, How could the objects have existed, if some 
immense, eternal, immutable, and infinite entity did not exist? 
And if such an entity exists, that entity is God. The exist- 
ence, then, of the God of the Bible is a logical verity, a great 
truth, necessarily deducible from ideas which every thought- 
ful man finds in his own mind. 

I need not enlarge on this topic. It presents itself, how- 
ever, to my own mind as a topic of great interest. If the 
principles of the reasoning are not fallacious, its conclusions 
are irresistible. If its principles are not fallacious, we find 
the elements of our religion in our own consciousness. May 
not this be one of the methods of accounting for the universal 
prevalence of religion among men? The elements of religion 
are inwrought, they know not how, into their intellectual and 
moral constitutions. 

If this @ priort argument have a legitimate basis, we can 
readily account for the fact that no man is by nature an Atheist. 
Atheism is the offspring of a false philosophy; it is not the 
lesson which an unadulterated mind either receives or gives. 
In the purest states of society ever found, the idea of a divi- 
nity is most distinctly received, and its impression is most 
deeply made. We have already seen that this idea is never 
wholly effaced from the mind. How can it be, when its ele- 
ments are suggested by the language which we pronounce 
from our childhood? If the form of the argument which we 
have considered is admissible, the idea of a God must be so 
deeply wrought into our minds as to make a part of our in- 
tellectual and moral constitutions. Its shadow, then, must 
follow us into the darkest retreats of unbelief. It will haunt 
us in the midst of our profane and bacchanalian revelries— 
when we are hiding ourselves in the very sinks of sin. In 
our moments of thoughtfulness—and such moments must 
come to all—our hearts will unite their testimony with every 
thing around us, to the truth of the fundamental principle 
of all religion. 
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II. Tue next mode of proof of the Divine existence is the 
@ posteriori mode. In this we reason from effect to cause. 
It is the converse of the previous method. Instead of inferring 
the existence of the stream from that of the fountain, we infer 
the existence of the fountain from that of the stream. There 
can be no light without a luminous body, no wealth without 
industry and economy, no excellence of any kind without 
great labor. Light, wealth, and excellence are effects which 
could not exist without corresponding causes. At least, we so 
reason, and our reasoning is based upon experience. 

One of our moral axioms, one of the fundamental laws of 
human belief, is, that ‘‘ every effect must have a cause.’ All 
experience and observation prove that this law is universal. 
Causeless nothing comes. The whole universe, both material 
and immaterial, is an effect, or rather an infinite variety of 
effects. In the midst of this variety there is unity. The 
question needs not be considered here, but there is a pervading 
indication of unity of design. I quote from Dr. Brown. 

‘“‘The universe,” says he, “exhibits indisputable marks of 
design, and is, therefore, not self-existing, but the work of a 
designing mind. There exists, then, a great designing Mind. 
Such is the first truth with respect to the indications of divin- 
ity in the universe, to which I would call your attention. If 
the world had been without its present adaptation of parts to 
parts, only a mass of matter, irregular in form and quiescent— 
and if we could conceive of ourselves, with all our faculties 
as vigorous as now, contemplating such an irregular and quies- 
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cent mass, without any thought of the order displayed in our 
own mental frame—I am far from contending that, in such 
circumstances, with nothing before us that could be considered 
as indication of a particular design, we should have been led 
to the conception of a Creator. But though matter as an un- 
formed mass, existing without relation of parts, would not, I 
conceive, of itself have suggested the notion of a Creator, it 
is very different when the mass of matter is considered as 
possessing proportions and obvious relations of parts to each 
other—relations which do not consist merely in separate pairs, 
but many of which concur in one more general relation, and 
many of these in relations more general still. In short, when 
the whole universe seems to present to us, on whatever part 
of it we may look, exactly the same appearances as it would 
have presented if its parts had been arranged intentionally 
for the purpose of producing the results which are now per- 
ceived; when the appearances of adaptation are not in a few 
objects out of many, but in every thing that meets our view, 
and innumerable, therefore, as the innumerable objects that 
constitute to us the universe, we feel an absolute impossibility 
of supposing that so many appearances of design exist with- 
out design—an impossibility against which it may not be difhi- 
cult to adduce words in the form of argument, but which it 
would be as difficult to endeavor not to feel, as to divest our- 
selves of that very capacity of reasoning to which the negative 
argument must be addressed.”’* 

The preceding is intended to show that a designing mind 
must have, as a great cause, originated the universe. The 
proper a posteriori argument, however, goes farther back. It 
contemplates unformed matter as a created thing—an effect 
which must have had a cause, a created thing which must have 
had a Creator. A stone is no more self-existent—uncaused— 
than a watch. How did matter originate? Could it have 
originated itself? We witness no such phenomenon now; the 
world has never witnessed such a one. Matter undergoes in- 
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cessant and astonishing changes, but nothing, as far as we 


know, has been added to the mass which appeared when “ God 
created the heavens and the earth.”’ Matter, then, must have 
had an adequate cause, a Creator. 

But, according to the argument presented, there are in the 
universe pervading indications of design. Wesee them. We 
feel that it is so; we cannot resist the conclusion. The air 
is adapted to the lungs, and the lungs to the air; light is 
adapted to the eye, and the eye to light. We find a series of 
adaptations throtghout the whole animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral systems. These adaptations could not have been acci- 
dental. The idea of chance must be excluded. Indeed, the 
doctrine of chance is in direct opposition to all the reasonings 
of the human mind. We cannot reason from chance. The 
two things are in direct antagonism. It is impossible for us 
in conformity with the laws of mind to admit the idea of such 
a thing as an accident—a chance. We are compelled, then, 
to return to our fundamental principle that ‘Every effect 
must have a cause.’ If this is not an intuitive truth, it is so 
plain as to possess much of the force of intuition. But in the 
connection of cause and effect, there is no admission of chance. 
The effect is the legitimate offspring of the cause, and what 
is governed by law is not governed by chance. 

The universe, then, is not only the work of a Creator, but 
of an intelligent, designing Creator. 

But we may consider this theory of chance still further, in 
order to see its impracticability and absurdity. 

Should I construct the theory, and present it to the world, 
that the letters of the Old and New Testaments accidentally 
assumed the forms in which we see them; that they accident- 
ally met together in such a manner as to form the words of 
those sacred books; that these words accidentally combined 
in the formation of such sentences and in the expression of 
such truths as we find in the Scriptures; that these sentences 
accidentally combined into verses, the verses into chapters, 
and the chapters into larger divisions; and that all the parts 
accidentally spread themselves out on paper, and combined in 
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the formation of such a book as we now possess, would I 
make converts to such a theory? Would any man, would any 
child believe me? Could I believe myself? 

And yet such a theory would in absurdity fall infinitely 
short of the theory which attributes the order, harmony, and 
the whole series of adaptations of the universe to chance. 

‘How long,” says Archbishop Tillotson, ‘‘might twenty 
thousand blind men, who should be sent out from the several 
remote parts of England, wander up and down before they 
would all meet upon Salisbury Plains, and fall into rank 
and file in the exact order of an army? And yet this is 
much more easy to be imagined than how the innumerable 
blind parts of matter should rendezvous themselves into a 
world.” 

We might apply the principles estabtionied for the calcula- 
tion of the chances t6 the composition of the Bible, the Iliad 
of Homer, or Milton’s Paradise Lost, or to any similar work, 
and it could certainly be shown that the theory which would 
account for the production of either of them—TI mean their 
mechanical production—by chance, is so absurd and ridicu- 
lous, that to entertain it for a moment would be impossible. 
No reasoning, however subtile and acute, could impose upon 
as so miserable a logical burlesque. And yet, as I have said, 
such reasoning would be far more respectable than that which 
would undertake to account for the accidental formation of a 
world. And further, we are to bear in mind that the world is 
but the infinitesimal part of the universe, and that should we 
suppose the formation of the world and the universe accounted 
for on the principles of chance, another question still under- 
lies this, How did the materials receive existence? It is a 
very plain case, that nothing can satisfy our inquiries but the 
admission of the existence of a great intelligent and designing 
Creator, who created matter from rigthifess ane Behived it 
into the forms which we now see. 

Says Jeremy Taylor: : 

‘What can be more foolish than to think that all this rare 
fabric of heaven and earth could come by chance, when all 
the skill of art is not able to make an oyster? To see rare 
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effects and-no cause; motion without a mover; a circle with- 
out a centre; a time without eternity; a second without a 
first, are things so against philosophy and natural reason, that 
he must be a beast in his understanding who can assent to 
them. The thing formed says that nothing formed it; that 
which is made is, and that which made it is not. This folly is 
infinite.” * 

The @ posteriori reasoner concludes, therefore, that for such 
a vast storehouse of effects as the universe presents, there must 
have been a cause. Tor effects indicating so much of intelli- 
gence, wisdom, and providence, there must have been an intelli- 
gentcause. From the unity of design indicated in the organiza- 
tion of the world, and all things with which we are acquainted, 
he infers the unity of the cause. An ultimate truth is, that 
this cause is self-existent, and of course eternal. This cause 
must have been an agent, the source of all existence and 
action. We thus reach the great fundamental truth, reasoning 
from the things which are to their origin, that there is such an 
entity as we call God—a being infinite in wisdom and power. 

Milton makes Adam reason in this manner when he first 
found himself a living being. There is no dark skepticism in 
his mind. Hear him: 


——‘‘As new-waked from soundest sleep, 

Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid, 

In balmy sweat; which with his beams the sun 

Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heaven my wondering eyes I turned, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky; till, raised 

By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 

As thitherward endeavoring, and upright 

Stood on my feet: about me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams; by these, 
Creatures that lived and moved, and walked, or flew; 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smiled ; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflowed. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 

Surveyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigor led: © . 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 

Knew not; to speak I tried, and forthwith spake; 
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My tongue obeyed, and readily could name 
Whate’er I saw. ‘Thou sun,’ said I, ‘fair light, 
And thou, enlightened earth, so fresh and gay, 
Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell. if ye saw, how came I thus, how here ?— 
Not of myself: by some great Maker, then, 

In goodness and in power preeminent : 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore, 

From whom I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know.’ ” * 


This is the language of poetry, but it is also the language 
of reason. It embodies an intelligent logic. The mind, the 
beart of the reasoner ascends from the stream to the fountain; 
from the light to the luminous body; from the creature to the 
Creator; from man, from himself, to his God. This is the legiti- 
mate action of a thoughtful mind, and that such a mind should 
be atheistical is a mystery. Indeed, with a serious and an in- 
telligent mind, Atheism seems to me not only an absurdity, 
but an impossibility. 

I present this as a specimen of the second mode of reason- 
ing upon the subject under consideration. In the first we 
assume the existence of the cause, and reason to the effect; in 
this we assume the existence of the effect, and reason to the 
cause. 

III. The third mode of proof of this great truth is the argu- 
ment from general notoriety or belief. It is based upon the 
principle that truth is natural to the human mind—that it is 
the appropriate aliment of the mind. In an undepraved state, 
we seek truth rather than falsehood. Even depravity has not 
wholly eradicated this tendency, as it is an intellectual rather 
than a moral feature of our nature. All the lessons which we 
receive from God lead to truth, and to truth only. He has 
spread out lessons upon the heavens and upon the earth which 
lead to a knowledge of himself. He has mysteriously in- 
scribed such lessons upon ov own hearts. Why should not 
men have appropriated them? And if they have, is not an 
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expression of their convictions likely to be an expression of 
the truth? It follows, then, that if men have generally be- 
lieved in the existence of a God, this belief is likely to be 
true. 

‘“‘ General notoriety is a ground of .belief, extending both to 
specific facts and general truths. No person can examine 
every, subject for himself, so as to have full knowledge of the 
truth of every proposition which he finds it necessary to be- 
lieve. Many things must be received on trust. Most men 
can give no better reason for their belief of the greater part 
of the facts and general truths which they receive, than that 
they find them universally believed by others.’’* 

It then becomes a question of fact, whether a belief in the 
existence of God has generally prevailed. I have already pre- 
sented this as an unquestionable fact. No nation has ever 
been so benightéd, so degraded, so besotted, as not to have 
looked up with some degree of confidence and hope to the 
source from which originated our race, and all existing cre- 
ated things. If this belief is general, how did it originate? 
If truth is adapted to the mind, and is sought by the mind, as 


its aliment, as its life, how can we account for the universal 


prevalence of the belief of a falsehood? If there is no God, 
mankind generally believe what is not true. They are mis- 
taken; they have been misled. Can Atheists account for so 
great a mistake ? 

They have attempted to do this. Let us examine some of 
the explanations which they have given. And, 

First. “Atheists of the school of Epicurus accounted for 
this general belief by the principle of fear. Primus in orbe, 
deos fecit timor.” + But this is very strange reasoning: it places 
the effect before the cause. How could there be religious or 
superstitious fear, if there were no real or supposed gods to 
be feared? Men hope because there is something real or sup- 
posed to be hoped for; they love because there is something 
to be loved; they hate because there is something to be 
hated. How then can they be supposed to have feared, when 
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they had no idea of a thing to be feared? Least of all, how 
can the fear, the effect, have generated the idea of the thing 
feared, which is the cause? No man fears God unless he first 
supposes that there is a God. 

Secondly. ‘An attempt has been made to account for this 
general belief by ascribing it to the artifice of statesmen, 
who contrived in this manner to give greater authority to 
their laws, and to retain men in subjection by the sanctions 
of religion.’’* 

This, however, is a mere assertion which can never be 
proved. If it were true, it could not be proved: no. history 
goes far enough back for the purpose. But there is no proba- 
bility of its truth. The facts in the case seem to have been 
about the following. The religious sentiment prevails; it 
has always prevailed. Men have generally believed in the 
existence of a primary cause, and a watchful Providence 
exercised over the world. Statesmen have turned such a 
belief to their own advantage. They were able to do this, 
but it is a plain case that they could not have originated such 
a belief and made it universal. Says Dr. Dick: 

“Tf one legislator was the inventor of it, how did it come 
to spread so rapidly over the whole earth? Or did all the 
princes and statesmen of the world assemble in congress, and 
having agreed upon this expedient for maintaining their 
authority, return to their respective countries to put it in 
practice? Was there in ancient times a holy alliance? And 
how did it happen that they became the dupes of their own 
stratagem, and believed in the gods as firmly as their sub- 
jects ?”’+ 

In concluding my remarks upon this mode of proof of the 
Divine existence, it is proper to state that we do not rely upon 
it as a fundamental argument; 1t 1s collateral rather than 
fundamental. It would be too slender a basis upon which 
alone to rest so important a truth. The doctrine of the exist- 
ence of a God of infinite wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
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goodness, and truth, is not ‘to be decided by the number of 
suffrages, or rested upon the feeble basis of opinion.” 

The sum of the argument is this: | 

“There is something in the constitution of the human 
mind which leads to this belief; or it is the result of the due 
exercise of the rational powers with which man is endowed. 
When we find men in distant countries, who had no inter- 
course with one another, born in distant ages, and differing 
widely in language, and manners, and modes of thinking, 
united in believing that there exists a great Being who is the 
Maker or the Ruler of the world, what can we infer but that 
the proofs of his existence are exhibited throughout all 
nature, and are so conspicuous as to be seen by every eye?’’* 

Says Cicero: 

‘What nation is there, or race of men, which does not 
entertain some notion of the gods prior to instruction? 
When, therefore, this opinion is not established by instrue- 
tion, or custom, or law, and all without exception firmly 
assent to it, it is necessary to understand that there are gods, 
since we have implanted, or rather innate, knowledge of 
them. It is necessary that that in which all naturally agree 
should be true.’’+ 

The belief in God exists. It is so general that it may be 


pronounced, with very limited exceptions, universal. Belief 


is founded upon testimony: if the belief is universal, the 
testimony must be such as to impress deeply the universal 
mind. Testimony is derived from facts. The facts then 
from which we derive our testimony must be numerous, and 


conspiring to lead our minds upward to God. They must be. 


spread around us everywhere; they must speak a very dis- 
tinct language. But Atheism says that all these facts mislead 
—that their testimony is false—that the fundamental article 
of our religion is without foundation—that all religion is a 
cheat and a lie, and it so says against what may be pronounced 
the universal conviction of the human mind. 


* Dick’s Theology, Lect. XVII. + De Natura Deorum, Lib. I, sec. 17. 
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This is a specimen of the mode of reasoning from general 
consent. As I have already suggested, it is not a funda- 
mental, but a collateral argument. When we have proved 
the existence of God by the @ priori or a posteriori method, we 
resort to the argument from general consent, for the purpose 
of affording additional strength to a proposition supposed to 
have been already established. 

Furthermore, as I have stated heretofore, we do not admit 
the theory of innate ideas; our ideas are acquired. We must 
allow that this circumstance would render it more difficult, 
if not impossible, to account for the universal prevalence 
of the belief in the Divine existence if that belief were 
without foundation. How did so great a falsehood originate 
and so universally spread itself? Can this question be an- 
swered ? 

IV. I proceed to the fourth argument, the argument from 
Scripture. This may be summed up in a few words. It has 
been already suggested that the Scriptures nowhere announce 
the formula, in a distinct and scientific manner, that God 
exists: still, the manner in which they treat the subject renders 
their testimony more conclusive. In every historical and 
doctrinal statement, in every miracle recorded, in every pro- 
phetical intimation; in short, in the whole framework of 
providential dealings, and in the development of the magni- 
ficent scheme of redemption detailed therein, this truth is 
informally but powerfully expressed; it is the foundation of 
all. Were there no God, there could have been no miracles, 
no prophecies, no providence, no redemption. The Bible 
without a God would be a system without asun. Dark and 
cheerless would be its pages. But there is a God. Evidences 
of this truth are written in letters of fire in the heavens and 
upon the earth, in every star that shines, in every planet that 
moves, in every plant that grows, in every flower that blooms 
in beauty and sweetness around us; especially are they legibly 
and deeply written upon our own hearts. We feel—and it 
is a sentiment of inexpressible interest—that there is a God. 
To him we involuntarily look in every hour of trial. We 
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lean upon him for support and guidance. Deprived of such 
a succor, dark, dreary, and dismal would be our weary way 
through life. No hope would come up from the future. Com- 
pared with such a state, annihilation would be a blessing 
above all price. 
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hECTURE’X:. 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD—CONTINUED. 


THE discussion of this subject may be suitably concluded 
with some practical remarks upon the subject of Atheism. 
And, 

I. Atheism indicates a surprising mental obliquity. I do 
not mean that Atheists are destitute of mind or intelligence, 
but that their minds are perverted. How can it be other- 
wise? The proofs of the existence of God are spread out . 
before us in such profusion, and presented in nature’s works 
with such clearness, as to have made an impression upon the 
most untutored minds. The Western Indian, in his wigwam, 
acknowledges the agency of the Great Spirit. He sees the 
traces of his power in the earthquake which rocks the moun- 
tains; in the tempest which rends the forest; in the pesti- 
lence which sweeps his kindred to the grave; in the failure 
of his game, or in his want of success in the chase; in every 
important event of his life. Why isthis? The answer is at 
hand, and there can be but one answer: The proofs of the 
existence and providence of God are so numerous and dis- 
tinct, so legibly written upon the heavens and the earth, that 
they are easily and unmistakably traced by the most common 
minds. But the mind of the Atheist is perverted; he sees no 
logic in all this. Says Massillon, in speaking of this character- 
istic of Atheism : 

“The impious are struck with the glory of princes and 
conquerors that found the little empires of this earth; and 
they do not feel the omnipotence of that Hand which laid the 
foundations of the universe. They admire the skill and the 
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industry of workmen who erect those palaces which a storm 
may throw down; and they will not acknowledge wisdom in 
the arrangements of that infinitely more superb work which 
the revolutions of ages have respected, and must continue to 
respect till He who made it shall will it to pass away. In 
vain, however, do they boast that they do not see God; it is 
because they seek him, who is perfect holiness, in a heart that 
is depraved by its passions. But they have only to look out 
of themselves, and they will find him everywhere; the whole 
earth will announce to them its Maker ; and if they refuse still 
their assent, their own corrupted heart will be the only thing in 
the universe which does not proclaim the Author of its being.” 

Says Dr. Brown, in speaking of the universal harmony in 
the proofs of the Divine existence, and their impression upon 
our minds: 

“So completely do we feel this universal assent of nature in 
acknowledging the existence of its Author, that we readily 
enter into those poetic personifications which animate every 
object, and call on them to mingle, as it were, in worship 
with mankind. 


‘To Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes! 
O talk of him in solitary glooms, 

Where o’er the rock the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe: 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

Who shake the astonished world, lift high to heaven 
The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage: 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills, 
And let me catch it as I pass along: 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale; and thou, majestic main— 

A secret world of wonders in thyself— 

Sound His stupendous praise whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall.’ ”* 


The Atheist has the same illustrations of the great truth 
which we have been considering before his eyes; they must 
be reflected with equal force upon his mind, but they make 
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no impression there. What is the reason? Is he the only 
man capable of detecting a fallacy in all this logic of nature? 
Is he the only wise man, and shall wisdom die with him? 
Surely this cannot be so. We can reach but one conclusion— 
the Atheist reasons with a perverted mind: the light shines 
around him, but he closes his eyes against it. 

II. Atheism is an offspring of the heart, rather than of the 
mind. Says the Psalmist, ‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.’ Lord Bacon, commenting on this passage, 
uses the following language : } 

“The fool hath said. in his heart, not thought in his heart; 
that is to say, he doth not so fully think it in his judgment 
as he hath a good will to be of that belief. For, seeing it 
makes not for him that there should be a God, he doth seek 
by all means, accordingly, to persuade and resolve himself, 
and studies to affirm, prove, and verify it to himself, as some 
theme or position. Notwithstanding all which labor, that 
spark of our creation—light whereby men acknowledge a 
Deity—burneth still within; and in vain doth he strive to 
alienate it utterly, or put it out; so that it is out of the cor- 
ruption of his heart and will, and not out of the natural ap- 
prehension of his mind, that he forms his opinion.’’* 

Again: 

‘‘This I dare affirm, in knowledge of nature, that a little 
natural philosophy, and the first entrance into it, dispose the 
mind to Atheism; but, on the other hand, much natural phi- 
losophy, and wading deeply into it, will bring about men’s 
minds to religion. Wherefore, Atheism every way seems to 
be combined with folly and ignorance, seeing nothing can be 
more justly allotted to be the saying of fools than this, There 
is no God.’’+ 

Nothing is more common in practical life than that men’s 
desires, prejudices, and interests influence their convictions. 
The Atheist may be sincere, but that his sincerity is the result 
of a corrupted and depraved heart, no serious man can doubt. 
The mind should govern the heart and the life. Otherwise 
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there is no safety in our reasonings, or in the course of our 
actions. But in the case of the Atheist, the process seems to 
be reversed. He reasons from his heart: how can there be 
any safety in his conlusions? In how melancholy an aspect 
does such a course present intelligent human beings! The 
heart says, There is no God. And yet this is the course, to a 
great extent, of not only speculative, but practical Atheism. 
Men wish, and then believe. 

IIT. Atheism removes every motive to virtue, and every re- 
straint from vice. Atheism denies the existence of a God. 
In so doing, it removes, of course, the fear of God. If virtue 
is derived from fearing and loving him, there can be no virtue, 
because there is no God to be feared or loved. Atheism ex- 
tinguishes both the hopes and fears of a future existence. If 
there is no God, there is no soul. Man is an animal only. 
At death his existence is blotted out. If virtue is stimulated 
by the hope of heaven, or vice is restrained by the fear of hell, 
there can be no stimulus to virtue, because there is no heaven 
to be attained ; vice runs riot, because there is no hell to excite 
alarm. What is more suitable than to say, ‘‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die ?”’ 

If we take away the fear of God, to what lengths may we 
not expect the selfishness of the human heart to go? The 
existence and providence and holiness of God being admitted, 
how unrestrained are our passions! Take away these re- 
straints, and we can readily determine what the result must 
be. Extinguish the hope of heaven and the fear of hell, and 
what can operate upon hearts so sensual and grovelling as 
ours? We may say that motives from such sources are self- 
ish, and that men ought to be actuated by those which are 
unselfish. I answer, that we must operate upon them with 
such motives as will move them. If men are essentially self- 
ish, we must address ourselves to their selfishness. God has 
implanted in every human heart the desire of happiness, and 
the dread of misery, for salutary purposes. Properly ad- 
dressed, they will contribute to the promotion of holiness and 
the prevention of sin. But if we remove the prospect of 
heaven and hell, this desire and this dread cannot be effect- 
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ively addressed. But, as I have said, Atheism blots out the 
hope of heaven and the fear of hell. It has impiously said, 
as well, that man sleeps in the grave for ever, as that, There 
is no God. The practical effects of such a system must be 
obvious. Says Dr. Beecher: 

‘Tt would unspiritualize our souls, cut off eternity from our 
being, to hang its leaden weights upon the wheels of our ma- 
chine, till it run down, and stop for ever. It would teach us 
to regard responsibility as a fiction, and right and wrong as 
obsolete terms, without use or meaning; while, with signal 
consistency, it would anathematize the ministry of. Christ, 
would eulogize the most abominable crimes, and cover the 
most exalted virtues with contempt and obloquy.’’* 

Let no man say that such arguments are framed for the pur- 
pose of supporting a priestly tyranny over the minds of men. 
No man of experience and observation can be insensible to 
their force. We may clamor against superstition and priest- 
craft, but causes will produce their legitimate effects. The 
fires pent up in the bowels of the mountain will produce an 
earthquake, whether we reason to such results or not. The 
tornado will rend the forest, however secure we may be of the 
threatening danger. If there is any confidence to be reposed 
in moral reasoning, Atheism will produce such results as I 
have mentioned. 

IV. As faras Atheism has been reduced to practice, it has 
developed the state of things which we have been contemplat- 
ing; its influence has been disastrous, and disastrous only. 
This is true, whether we find the illustration in Pagan coun- 
tries, orin Christendom. The Pagan theology was a miserable 
burlesque, but still it was better than Pagan Atheism. It 
imposed some restraint upon the passions of men; it presented 
some encouragement to a mind struggling in the way of vir- 
tue. Says Dr. Beecher, 

‘“‘Pagan legislators felt the necessity of such aid, and, bad 
as were the characters of their fictitious divinities, the sanc- 
tions of their religion were a blessing, compared with the 
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philosophy of Epicurus, which turned off from the world the 
inspection of the gods and the retributions of the future state. 
Its prevalence in Greece caused her downfall, and, in the Ro- 
man Empire, was followed by the extinction of Roman patriot- 
ism, and by that enervating voluptuousness which undermined 
the republic, and introduced the despotism of the Cesars. It 
was an era of mad ambition, and revolution, and proscription, 
and blood—a political earthquake, from which the republic 
never recovered, and whose agitations ceased not till she 
sought repose in the calm of despotism. 

* “Among the Jews, the reign of the same philosophy was to 
morals what the reign of the plague is to a great city—every 
thing good died in its pestilent atmosphere, while all which 
was evil grew rank and abundant.’’* . 

Does any man say that this is an unfaithful picture? He 
certainly cannot so say, if he has any confidence in ancient 
history. The picture is imperfect, but faithful. Every picture 
of the influence of Pagan Atheism must be imperfect. It 
corrupted the social system; rendered men unfit for liberty, 
incapable of self-government. It divested the most tender 
and endearing relations of life of every thing sacred. It sub- 
stituted for patriotism, fidelity in domestic relations, reverence 
for the gods, and a regard for the duties of religion, stupid 
servility, sensuality, a contempt for the very name and shadow 
of virtue, and for every thing good. Such a race of men de- 
served, as it will always receive, the contempt of God and 
man. Yet the characteristics of this race were formed under 
the influence of Atheism. Must not a tree be corrupt which 
produces such fruit? Under its poisonous shade every useful 
plant perishes and dies. 

In Christendom, says Dr. Beecher, 

“There never has been but one government professedly 
Atheistic. The National Assembly of France, in the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, appointed a committee to in- 
quire and report whether there were a God, and the committee 
reported that there could be no liberty on earth while there 
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was believed to be a God in heaven, and that there is no God, 
and that death is an eternal sleep. The Assembly adopted 
the report, abolished the Sabbath, burnt the Bible, instituted 
the decade, and ordained the worship of the goddess of liberty, 
in the person of a vile woman. But the consequences were 
too terrible to be endured: it converted the most polished 
nation of Europe into a nation of fiends and furies, and the 
theatre of voluptuous refinement into a stall of blood. The 
mighty Mind who governs the universe—whose being they 
had denied, whose word they had burned, whose worship they 
had abolished, whose protection they had rejected, and whose 
wrath they had defied—withdrew his protection, and gave them 
up; and, with the ferocity of tigers, they fastened on each 
other’s throats, and commenced the work of death, till, quickly, 
few were left to tell the tale of woe.’’* 

It is becoming common to regard the excesses of revolution- 
ary France as a trite subject—rather a fit topic for declama- 
tion than for sober logic. Still, whatever else they may be, 
they are facts. They stand out distinctly clear. We cannot 
overlook them. They are not only facts, but essentially con- 
nected with the only experiment of an Atheistical government 
ever made in Christendom. Can a serious man misunder- 
stand the lessons which they teach ? 

Says Dr. Dwight, on the same subject, 

‘France, during this period, has been a theatre of crimes, 
which, after all preceding perpetrations, have excited in the 
mind of every spectator amazement and horror. The miser- 
ies suffered by that single nation have changed all the histories 
of the preceding sufferings of mankind into idle tales, and 
have been enhanced and multiplied without a precedent, with- 
out number, and without a name. The kingdom appeared to 
be changed into one great prison, the inhabitants into felons, 
and the common doom of man commuted for the violence of 
the sword and the bayonet, the sucking-boat and the guillo- 
tine. To contemplative men it seemed, for a season, as if the 
knell of the whole nation was tolled, and the world summoned 
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to its execution and its funeral. Within the short time of ten 
years, not less than three millions of human beings are sup- 
posed to have perished in that single country by the influence 
of Atheism.’’* 

These are the legitimate fruits of Atheism—of any system 
of morals or philosophy which disclaims a knowledge of God. 
Facts are said to be worth more than theories, and this is so. 
We have, then, facts numerous, palpable, fearful, illustrating 
the influence of Atheism upon individuals and upon society. 
It is disastrous, and disastrous only. 

V. I add a remark upon the inconsistency of Atheism. 
Atheism is dignified with the name of unbelief. It pretends . 
to such a degree of acuteness as to see the insufficiency of 
evidences which satisfy other minds. It claims to reverence 
philosophy, whilst it ridicules the Theist’s faith. Let us ex- 
amine its pretensions in this respect for a moment. 

The Christian Theist says that the world was created and 
wrought into its present forrn by the hand of God. This is 
an expression of his faith. We know that the world exists; 
our faith respects its origin. What does the Atheist say on this 
subject? His knowledge extends as far as the Theist’s know- 
ledge, but no farther. Willa simple rejection of the Chris- 
tian’s theory satisfy any thoughtful mind? Will such a re- 
jection entitle a man to the distinction of a philosophical 
unbeliever? It is required of Atheism as well as of Theism 
to account for the origin or early condition of the world. How 
does it attempt to do this? Says one theory of Atheism: 

“The world existed from eternity in its present form.” It 
will be observed that this is an expression of faith, not of un- 
belief. This form of Atheism believes that the world existed 
from eternity. But what is the foundation of such a faith? 
Every rain that falls, every wind that blows, every earthquake 
which rocks the earth, every river that flows, and every sea 
and ocean agitated upon its bosom, alters materially the con- 
ditions of the globe. These are facts, and can any man in 
his senses believe, with such facts before him, that the world 
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existed from eternity in its present form? Why have not the 
mountains been drifted into the sea, and the masses of lime- 
stone and granite upon its surface been triturated to sand, in 
the course of the countless cycles of eternity? Let it not be 
claimed that such a theory is to be dignified with the respect- 
able name of unbelief. It is a system of belief, not only with- 
out evidence, but in opposition to all evidence. 

Says another theory of Atheism: ‘“‘The world received its 
present form from chance.” 

This theory does not pretend to account for the origin of 
the world, but for its present conditions only. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that the origin of things is a primary in- 
quiry. Without satisfaction on this subject, our minds have 
no resting-place, nor will they rest. 

Again, the theory of chance embodies, as I have already 
suggested, so many absurdities and impossibilities, that a be- 
lef in it must imply the highest degree of credulity. Athe- 
ism, therefore, instead of being considered unbelief, from a 
want of evidence, is to be regarded as belief in opposition to 
all evidence. It is credulity instead of unbelief. Atheism 
believes, or pretends to believe, what no human being can be- 
lieve, in conformity with the laws of evidence. Atheism, 
therefore, instead of being allowed in its pretensions to philo- 
sophy, is to be stigmatized as in opposition to all philoso- 
phy. I press the conclusion: it is not so much unbelief as 
childish credulity. The pretensions and the facts of Atheism 
are in practical and necessary collision. Itis unbelief in theory, 
but in fact credulity; it is philosophy in its pretensions, but in 
practice madness and folly. It is an attempt to account for 
the existence of things in conformity with no principles, or 
with such as can satisfy no human mind. Atheism is, there- 
fore, a system of inconsistencies and contradictions. 

Atheism sees a stately and beautiful palace in the country. 
Its proportions are good; its different chambers seem well 
adapted to use. It has the appearance of freshness; it seems 
to have been lately constructed. Its origin is not known. 
How does the Christian Theist reason in conformity with his 
principles? He sees marks of design, and of mechanical 
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skill. He reasons that this palace must have had a builder— 
that this builder must have been a skilful and an intelligent 
mechanic. Whilst he is considering the subject, a friend 
passes along—a friend of unquestionable veracity—and satis- 
fies his inquiries into the origin of this palace: states unequi- 
vocally that it had a builder, gives his name and character. 
The end of the Theist’s reasoning is his belief that this palace 
had a builder. Is there any weakness in such a belief? 
Would not unbelief under such circumstances be madness? 

But how does the Atheist reason? He sees the same traces 
of design and mechanical skill—the same appearance of fresh- 
ness, of recentness of origin. He has the same verbal testi- 
mony that this palace was constructed by a mechanic. But, in 
conflict with so many facts, he not only rejects the theory of 
his friend, but avows his belief that this palace has existed 
from eternity as it now stands, without a beginning and with- 
* out a builder, or that the construction was a work of chance. 
Wecannot avoid inquiring whether he is sincere, or, if sincere, 
we must pronounce him the embodiment of credulity. 

Now substitute the world, or the universe, as far as we have 
knowledge of it, with its accompaniments, with its vast ap- 
paratus of conveniences, with its interminable series of 
adaptations, and you have a realization of the reasoning. 

It is not pretended that any mode of reasoning which we 
may adopt will lead to a demonstration that there is a God. 
Demonstrative reasoning is not to be expected in the investi- 
gation of moral questions. But it is insisted that the conclu- 
sion can be made so obvious as to satisfy any practical and 
thoughtful mind. 

There is a God. Consider the vastness of the truth embodied 
in this proposition. A God! What is contained in the idea? 
An uncaused, self-existent, infinite Creator, Preserver, and 
Governor of all things. A God, from whom we proceeded, and 
to whom we return! A God, ever present with us, in our 
deepest sorrows, in our sorest trials, when the darkness is 
thickest around us! A God, mighty to deliver in every exi- 
gency of life! A God, as we shall hereafter learn, ‘‘ Jehovah, 
Jehovah-Eloheim, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
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abundant in goodness and-truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin, and that will by 
no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children’s children, unto the 
third and to the fourth generation.”’ 
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LE GPU Re Xk I. 
SELF-EXISTENCE AND SPIRITUALITY OF GOD. 


I HAVE presented the different modes of proving the exist- 
ence of God, not thinking it necessary, however, to enter ex- 
tensively upon an application of the proofs. This will readily 
suggest itself to any ordinary mind. We have seen in fact 
that the application is so obvious, that men are generally if not 
universally able to make it—that there is a general if not a 
universal concurrence in the belief of this great and funda- 
mental religious truth. None but the fool has said, and he has 
said in his heart only, ‘“‘ There is no God.”’ 

“We now proceed to consider the character of God. The 
doctrine of the catechism is, that ‘“‘God is a Spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holi- 
ness, justice, goodness, and truth.” I propose in this Lecture 
to commence an examination of what are called the attributes 
of God, without confining myself, however, to the exact order 
presented in the catechism. 

An attribute is that which we can properly ascribe to any 
being. Corporeality, intelligence, mutability, mortality, are 
attributes of man. Eternity, infinity, self-existence, immu- 
tability, are attributes of God. 

An attribute may be essential—that without which the being 
cannot be conceived to exist; it may be non-essential, acci- 
dental—that which is ascribable to the being at one time, and 
not at another, that which is dependent on circumstances. 
Mutability and dependence are essential attributes of man. 
We cannot conceive of man as being independent or immut- 
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able. On the other hand, independence and immutability are 
essential attributes of God. We cannot conceive of God as 
the upholder and manager of the vast universe without inde- 
pendence and immutability. Corporeality, speech, and intelli- 
gence are accidental or non-essential attributes of man. We 
believe that men may exist without the body, and we know 
that they do ERE NE exist in many instances without speech 
or intelligence. 

Anger, wrath, and mercy are non-essential attributes of God. 
They Tenant for their existence in him upon the particular 
relations which he sustains to his creatures. Had there been 
no sin, the anger and wrath of God would have been unknown; 
they would not have existed. Had there been no misery, 
there would have been no objects of mercy, and mercy strictly 
speaking, in its character of pity exercised towards the miser- 
able and the guilty, would not have existed. Anger and wrath, 
mercy and compassion in the Divine Being may, however, be 
considered modifications of other attributes which are essen- 
tial. The modifications arise from the condition of those to- 
wards whom they are exercised. This subject will be more 
fully considered in its proper place. 

The subject of the attributes of God presents a vast field. 
No one can be expected to explore it fully. Those which are 
presented to us in his word and in his works are not set forth 
ina formal manner. They are presented rather by incidental 
allusion. No doubt there are others, perhaps innumerable, of 
which no mention is made in the Scriptures, and of which we 
have no indications in the works of creation and providence. 
There is an amplitude in the Divine nature which we may 
never expect to appreciate in this world, in which we see through 
a glass so darkly. When we see face to face; when we know as 
we are known, we will doubtless understand more fully; but 
we cannot expect that even then the finite will be able to grasp 
the infinite. An examination of the attributes of God is an 
examination of the infinite. 

The attributes of God are divided by theologians into 
separate classes. They may be considered, 

First. As communicable and incommunicable. The com- 
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municable are those which may be communicated or imparted 
to creatures; the incommunicable are those which cannot. 
Wisdom, power, holiness are communicable: other beings, 
creatures, possess them. Eternity, immensity, immutability 
are incommunicable: they can be possessed by no beings but 
God. 

Secondly. As natural and moral. We must not be misled 
in considering this classification by the use of terms. All the 
attributes of God are natural to him; none are acquired. 
But we intend by the natural attributes those which do not 
necessarily indicate a particular moral character. Wisdom 
and power belong to this class: others might be mentioned. 
They may exist in connection with holiness or sin, benevo- 
lence or malevolence, justice or injustice. The moral attri- 
butes are holiness, justice, goodness, and truth: these deter- 
mine moral character. God possesses them in the highest 
degree: they constitute his supreme excellence. 

In a recent theological work, we have the following classi- - 
fication of the attributes of God: 

‘‘Hirst. Those called Primary attributes; that 1s, such as 
belong to an infinite self-existent being, simply considered. 

‘‘Secondly. Essential attributes; that is, those belonging to 
such a being considered, essentially, as an infinite spirit. 

“Thirdly. Natural attributes; that is, such as appertain to 
an infinite spirit considered naturally rather than morally or 
essentially. 

“Fourthly. Moral attributes; that is, such as appertain to 
such a being considered morally rather than naturally or 
essentially. 

‘“Fifthly. Consummate attributes; that is, such as apper- 
tain to such a being considered completely and absolutely.”’* 

This is a philosophical classification. I present still an- 
vther, which is not to be wholly overlooked. Says Mr. 
Campbell: 

‘“‘In classifying the Divine perfections, I usually distribute 
them into four classes; three which nature develops—wisdom, 
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power, and goodness; three which the law develops—justice, 
truth, and holiness; three which the gospel develops—mercy, 
condescension, and love; and three attributes of all these— 
eternity, infinity, and immutability. These apply to all the 
others. Hence God our Father is eternally, immutably, and 
infinitely just, wise, good, powerful, etc. These three last are 
perfections of perfections.’’* 

Let us now proceed to an examination of the Divine attri- 
butes in detail. I shall pursue the course of thought which 
suggests itself to my own mind on this most interesting sub- 
ject. It may, or may not be, the channel in which the minds 
of other men have run. ? 

I. I commence, then, with the selfexistence of Grod. 

There is existence in the universe; rather, the universe 
itself is a great existence. There must be, or must have 
been, self-existence somewhere. Every thing which we see, 
and every thing of which we have knowledge in the world, 
indicates dependence. We infer that this is characteristic of 
all similar things in the universe. But that which is depend- 
ent cannot be self-existent. We conclude, therefore, that 
what we call the universe is not self-existent: the same 
reasoning applies to its parts. - Yet there is existence. 

The links in the chain of being are innumerable: I use the 
word innumerable in a modified sense—they are innumerable 
by us. Yet we know that there must have been a first link. 
We are lost in utter confusion: we have no resting-place for 
our minds, unless we admit that this link is self-originated, 
or, rather, unoriginated. As I have suggested, we know of 
no such phenomenon as self-existence among the beings with 
which we are acquainted. Neither the plant nor the animal 
exists or grows without an intervening agency: this is 
evidently the established law. But a law is originated: it 
implies a lawgiver. He who establishes laws for the govern- 
ment of all originated beings must be himself unoriginated. 
At least, it seems to me that unless we reason thus, we are 
compelled, after following the guidance of reason as far as it 
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can otherwise lead us, to renounce it, and enter upon the wild 
and untrodden field of conjecture. But mere conjecture can 
never satisfy an inquiring mind. 

The existence of God as a primary truth in religion has 
already been presented. It is susceptible of proof upon the 
most strictly logical principles. We have heretofore con- 
sidered the different modes of proof. The existence of God 
being established, his self-existence becomes a necessary infer- 
ence. In the inductive process we trace all other existence 
to him; the same method of reasoning precludes the tracing 
of his existence to any other source than himself. His name, 
Jehovah, indicates being, existence. If it indicate being, exist- 
ence, it must indicate self-being, self-existence. 

This idea is expressively set forth in the communication of 
God to Moses, when he calls himself ‘*I am that Iam.” This 
is the name by which he would be made known to his people. 
He would be called the existing one. Dr. Scott upon this 
passage says: 

“Tam that I am, or I will be that I will be, signifies I am 
he that exists, and implies self-existence, independence, un- 
changeableness, incomprehensibility, eternity, and consum- 
mate perfection. ‘Iam, and there is none else besides me.’ 
All else have their being from God, and are entirely depend- 
ent on him. There is a majestic simplicity and an expressive 
dignity in this language which disgraces beneath contempt 
the high-sounding, pompous titles which mortals have been 
proud to arrogate to themselves. Jehovah, a name of similar 
signification, thus distinguished himself from the idols of the 
nations which are nothing in the world, and from all creatures 
which have a derived, dependent, mutable existence in him 
and from him. Thus he proposed himself as the only object 
of his people’s worship, the sure foundation of their hopes, 
and the all-sufficient fountain of their felicity. ‘I am that I 
am:’ not I was, but I am, and will be. With him the past, the 
present, and the future, are all one, as alike open to the view 
of his omniscience.’’* 


* Commentary in loco. 
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The self-existence of God is taught indirectly in various 
passages of Scripture: 

Isa. xlv. 21, 22: ‘‘ Who hath declared this from ancient 
time? who hath told it from that time? have not I, the 
Lord? and there is no God else beside me; a just God and 
a Saviour; there is none beside me. Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for lam God, and tl-.ere 
is none else.” 

The doctrine of this passage is, that God is God alone. He 
is God to the exclusion of all others. But this would not be 
true if he were dependent on another for his existence, if he 
were not unoriginated, self-existent. I need not extend the 
argument; the conclusion is evident enough. If God is God 
alone, he received his existence from nothing else: he is self- 
existent. 

Isa. xliv. 6: “Thus saith the Lord the King of Israel, and 
his redeemer the Lord of hosts; I am the first, and I am 
the last; and beside me there is no God.”’ 

But God could not be the first, if he were not self-existent. 
That from which he derived his existence would be anterior. 
I might multiply, but need not. God is the great primary, 
cause of all things, himself being uncaused. He is the foun- 
tain of all existence; the perfection of existence; its inherent 
expression. All things live by him: he lives, and has for 
ever lived, by himself alone. 

As I have already stated, a full conviction of the existence 
of a self-existent, intelligent, designing mind is the only 
resting-place which we can find in our inquiries into the 
origin of things, as philosophers or theologians. It is the 
ultima thule of our investigations into the past—a great truth 
which we must admit, or be embarrassed, overwhelmed with 
confusion, difficulties, absurdities. 

I may add, on this subject, that the self-existence of God is 
clearly implied in the supremacy everywhere in the Scriptures 
ascribed to him. God could not be supreme if he were 
dependent; and he could not be independent if he were not 
selfexistent. This reasoning is plain, and the conclusion is 
almost a truism. But supremacy is everywhere in the Scrip- 
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tures ascribed to God. He is God over all, the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords; the undisputed and uncontrolled governor 
of the universe; the Lord God omnipotent who reigns. 

II. Let us now consider the spirituality of God. 

‘God is a Spirit.”” This is a truth which we nominally 
receive. All Christians nominally receive it. Do we appre- 
ciate it? Have we examined it in its relations? The spiritu- 
ality of God, as we shall see, has important practical relations. 

We proceed, however, first, to examine the fact. Is Goda 
spiritual being? An argument on this subject must be based 
upon two admissions: that all existence is either material or 
spiritual, and that the properties of matter and spirit are 
essentially distinct and dissimilar. If it can be shown then 
that God is not, and cannot be, material, we conclude that he 
must be spiritual. He is not, and cannot be, material for the 
following reasons: | 

1. If he were material, he would of necessity be local. All 
matter is local: every particle occupies its place, and no other 
particle can occupy the same place. If God were material, 
his existence in any space would preclude the existence of 
any thing else in the same space. But God is represented as 
dwelling in heaven, as being present upon the earth and in 
hell, as dwelling in the hearts of his people, as being present 
to execute judgment upon his enemies. All such expressions 
indicate very clearly that God is confined to no locality, and, 
consequently, that he is not material. If he is not material, 
he is a spirit. | 

2. If he were material, he would be an object of some of 
the senses. Matter is an object of sense. But God is not, 
cognizable by the senses. No man has seen his shape, or heard 
his voice. He is on earth: he is round about us, but still 
invisible. He is everywhere; but his presence is not an 
object of sense. If he is with us, around us, within us, and 
still is not an object of any one of our senses, he is not 
material; and if not material, he is a spirit. 

3. If he were material, he would be liable to decay and 
dissolution. These are properties of all matter with which 
we are acquainted; we infer, therefore, that they are proper- 
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ties of all matter. But God is not liable to decay and disso- 
lution; we infer, therefore, that he is not material, and if not 
material, he is a spirit. 7 

4. I may remark that other attributes ascribed to God in 
the Scriptures wholly preclude the idea of his materiality. 
These will be considered in their proper place. We cannot 
doubt, therefore, that God is essentially a spirit. 

5. We have the testimony of our Saviour, explicitly given, 
on this subject. 

John iv. 24: “God is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

This passage settles the question. We may find some diffi- 
culty in conceiving of the Divine Being as a pure spirit. Still, 
the same intrinsic difficulties exist in conceiving of other 
beings as pure spirits. But the angels of God are said to be 
made ministering spirits, and the human soul is evidently repre- 
sented as existing separate from the body. 

Ill. We proceed, still further, to consider the practical rela- 
tions of this doctrine. And, 

1. If God is a spirit, his worship must be spiritual. This 
is our Saviour’s practical application. For the reason that 
God is a spirit, “they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Isa. Ixvi. 2: “ But to this man will I look, even to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.”’ 

Psalm li. 17: “The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 
The worship of the New Testament is above all other anings 
a spiritual worship. 

2. The passages of Scripture which ascribe bodily attributes 
to the Divine Being are to be understood metaphorically. We 
read of the face, eyes, ears, hands, feet, and other bodily parts 
of God. Such representations are made in condescension to 
human weakness. We should be careful of the construction 
which we put upon them, lest we degrade the great and glo- 
rious God to an equality with ourselves. 

3. From the spirituality of God we learn something of the 
folly and the crime of idolatry. Idolatry is the worship of a 
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material object, instead of the true spiritual object of worship. 
It is a folly, because a spiritual being can never be represented 
by matter in any form. It is a crime, because every effort 
made to represent the Divine Being by matter has a tendency, 
of necessity, to degrade and sensualize him in our estimation. 
We see, hence, the reasonableness of the severity with which 
God has always punished this sin. 

4, If God is a spirit, we can, without hesitation, allow to 
him other attributes, which the Scriptures everywhere ascribe 
to him. If he is aspirit, he can and will be ever active; he 
can be infinite, immutable, eternal, omnipresent. The con- 
sideration of these topics will come up in their proper places. 

5. If God is a spirit, our resemblance to him will consist in 
our spirituality. God made man in his own image and likeness. 
This was a spiritual, not a material likeness. We are to be 
renewed in the spirit of our minds, and to put on the new man, which, 
after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness. We are 
thus restored to the image which was lost by the fall. We 
are re-created in the image and likeness of God. 
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LECTURE XI. 
ACTIVITY AND INDEPENDENCE OF GOD. 


J. From the spirituality of God is derived the idea of his 
activity. The Greek word translated spirit is tvetdwa, which 
signifies originally breath, or air in motion. The Hebrew word 
is mn, which has the same primitive signification. ‘The Spirit 
of God—orsx nn—moved upon the face of the waters.”” Again: 
‘‘The wind bloweth—to rvetpua rvec—where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth.”’ These passages set forth the primitive 
import of the words. The spirit is that which possesses mo- 
tion in itself, and produces motion in other things. 

We have an illustration: The spirit of man is his life. 
Whilst alive, he is capable of motion—self-motion; but when 
dead, he becomes motionless: there is no more activity. It 
seems, therefore, that spirituality, of itself, implies motion or 
activity. In this we find the chief difference between mind 
or spirit and matter. The one is in its own nature active; 
the other passive. Inertia, says the natural philosopher, is 
one of the essential properties of matter. On the other hand, 
activity, say we, is one of the essential properties of mind or 
spirit. If God, therefore, is essentially a spirit, as we have 
seen, he is essentially active. 

Says Charnock, 

“As he is a spirit, he is indefatigable in acting. The mem- 
bers of the body tire and flag; but who ever heard of a soul 
wearied with being active? who ever heard of a weary angel? 
In the purest simplicity there is the greatest power, the most 
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efficacious goodness, the most reaching justice to affect the 
spirit, that can insinuate itself everywhere to punish wicked- 
ness without weariness, as well as to comfort goodness. God 
is active, because he is a spirit; and if we be like to God, the 
more spiritual we are, the more active we shall be.’’* 
Ceaseless activity is ascribed to other spiritual beings, as 
well as to God. P 

Revelation iv. 8: ‘‘And the four beasts had each of them 
six wings about him; and they were full of eyes within; and 
they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.” 
_ The word translated beasts in this passage is ¢wa, which sig- 
nifies, not beasts, but living creatures, or living beings. 
‘These living creatures are supposed to represent either 
the highest order of angelic beings, whose qualities and offices 
are figuratively described; or, as Newcome explains, the 
whole body of the Church of God, who serve him in heaven 
with strength of affection, with perseverance, with reason, 
and with swiftness of obedience.’ + 

According to this exposition, whether we consider the 
‘‘living creatures” to be angelic beings, or to represent the 
redeemed in heaven, they are spiritual beings, and it is to 
their spirituality, without doubt, that we are to attribute their 
ability of keeping up their employment without intermission, 
day and night. 

The employments ascribed in the Scriptures to angelic or 

spiritual beings indicate the greatest conceivable activity. 

But the Scriptures ascribe to God the same ceaseless, unre- 

mitting activity. 

Psalm exxi. 8,4: ‘ He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
_he that keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold, he that keepeth 
“Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 

The incessant and unwearying guardianship of God is the 

doctrine of this passage. 

Isaiah xl. 28: “‘ Hast thou not known? hast thou not heard, 

that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends 
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of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? There is no search- 
ing of his understanding.” 

The same doctrine—the unwearying activity of the Divine 
Being—is also set forth in this passage. 

I may mention further, that, 1. All those scriptures which 
represent God as a Protector, a Refuge, a Guardian, a Defence 
of his people, imply his unceasing and unwearying activity. 
2. All those passages which represent him as supplying the 
wants of his creatures teach the same thing. 38. All those 
passages which represent him as observing the conduct of men, 
having knowledge of even their secret thoughts, as never 
failing to observe and reward virtue, to detect and punish 
vice, teach by implication the same great truth, that God is 
ever active in carrying forward his vast designs in regard to 
this world. 4. We may then, both philosophically and scrip- 
turally, attribute activity to him—philosophically, as a great 
Spirit or Mind; scripturally, as performing those offices which 
imply a necessary and an unceasing vigilance, care, thought- 
fulness, and devotion to the vast interests around him. 

II. The practical lessons to be derived from this doctrine 
are the following: 

1. If God is ever active, we can have no apprehensions that 
any of his purposes will ever fail. Other Divine perfections, 
which will hereafter be presented, in connection with his un- 
ceasing activity, make this conclusion certain. Whether these 
purposes relate to the happiness of his people, or to the pun- 
ishment of his enemies, his unceasing vigilance, and energy 
in the application of those vast resources under his control, 
insure their fulfilment. In the darkest and most dreary path 
along which a good man is called to travel, it is certain that 
he will be followed by his unwearied and unwearying Protector 
and Friend. Wicked men sometimes think themselves crafty 
and subtle; they run to mischief; “their feet are swift to shed 
blood;”’ but the ceaseless activity of an all-pervading Spirit 
will outstrip them, overwhelming them, sooner or later, with 
confusion and shame. The exhaustless energy of our God is 
sufficient for the accomplishment of every purpose of his 

11 
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mind. “ This also cometh forth from the Lord, who is wonder- 
ful in counsel, and excellent in working.” 

2. If God is ever active, he has possessed his activity from 
eternity, and will continue to possess it for ever. If God has 
been active from eternity, how has he been employed? Dare 
we speculate on this subject? Our traditional impression is, 
that up to the commencement of the present system—our 
own system of created things—he was in a state of quies- 
cence, awaiting the proper period in the cycles of eternity for 
the exercise of his creative power. Is this a just impression ? 
Can an essentially active Spirit be in a state of quiescence? 
And if it cannot, has the eternal activity of God exercised 
itself without an object? It is certainly not an unworthy 
speculation, that his infinite and exhaustless energy may have 
been employed in creating worlds and systems, and filling 
them with animated and happy beings, cycles of ages before 
the creation of that system, of the origin of which it is the 
purpose of revelation to give us an account. Is not the same 
exhaustless energy still making additions to the domain of 
Jehovah, and will it not continue to do so for ever? Itis true 
we cannot stretch our little lines beyond the boundary which 
revelation has prescribed, but still I say again, that such specu- 
lations as I have suggested cannot be unworthy of God or 
ourselves. 

3. If God is ever active, in his activity as well as in all other 
things he is to be our model. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest.” 
God is ever active; his employments are incessant. By day 
and by night he watches over his vast charge ; not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without his notice. What a reproof to those 
who spend days, months, years, in stupid and fruitless idle- 
ness! Our Saviour himself, although subjected to the encum- 
brance of humanity, still “went about doing good.” No lazy 
hours hung heavily upon his hands. God finds employment 
for his hours, for the cycles of ages which pass by him; his 
employments are all useful. Cannot our hands be engaged 
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also in useful business? ‘ Diligent in business; fervent in 
spirit; serving the Lord.” These are the injunctions of God’s 
holy word. I allude to our Saviour again: ‘J must,’ says he, 
‘work the works of him that sent me, while it is day; the 
night cometh, when no man can work.” With such models 
and injunctions before us, we should work, work, WORK. 

IIL. The independence of God. 

The independence of God is a necessary result of his self- 
existence. Oreation is the origin of dependence. It is ex- 
tended beyond this through all the relations of existence, but 
creation establishes the first relation. Had God been ereated, 
he could not have been independent, but being uncreated, un- 
originated, he is dependent on nothing. 

God is independent— 

1. In regard to his knowledge. For our knowledge we are 
dependent, 

First, upon our parents. 

Secondly, upon our teachers. 

Thirdly, upon a great many other agencies and means which 
God in his providence affords us. The human mind is capable 
of thought, of the attainment of knowledge to an almost un- 
limited extent, but it possesses the capability only. Thought 
must be developed; knowledge acquired. ‘Time, labor, self- 
denial, money, are all necessary in the process. Years are 
spent; money is expended; health is sacrificed, and, after all, 
but little can be acquired. 

With God, however, it is not so. All knowledge is present 
to him without an effort. With men there can be no idea 
without an archetype; no knowledge without an object. 
Something must be presented to our minds which can be 
known, and for this object or these objects we are dependent. 
We do not, we cannot originate them. It is not so, however, 
with God’s knowledge. Nothing is antecedent to it. 

The independency of his knowledge is elegantly described it’ 
the Scriptures : 

Isa. xl. 18, 14: ““Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, 
or being his counsellor hath taught him? With whom took 
he counsel, and who instructed him, and taught him in the 
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path of judgment, and taught him knowledge, and shewed 
him the way of sihtlesibcehiveat a 

Our knowledge 1 is the roel of tuition ; our wiadeats is de- 
rived from experience. This experience bfien embodies errors, 
mistakes; it is tedious and often painful. His knowledge, 
however, is intuitive; his wisdom is perfect in itself. No tedi- 
ous lessons are necessary; no painful experience is required. 
‘All things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we Nunes to do.” 

2. In regard to his power. Men are frail, feeble. How 
helpless is the infant! ow helpless is man in his best state! 
A large proportion of the power both physical and moral 
which he exercises is derived from adventitious circumstances. 
If an architect raises a stone of the weight of a thousand 
pounds to the height of a few feet, he succeeds by the aid of 
mechanical forces. If amonarch rules an empire, he is en- 
abled to do it by the cooperation of a multitude of subordin- 
ate agencies, and an established public sentiment. But if God 
determines to create a world, or a universe, he needs no inter- 
mediate agencies. He says, Let there be light, and there is light. 
He speaks, and itis done ; he commands, and it stands fast. Again: 

Job xxxili. 18: ‘“ Why dost thou strive Fenn him? For 
he giveth not account of any of his matters.” 

Job xxxvi. 22, 23: “Behold, God exalteth his power; who 
teacheth like bin? Who hath enjoined him his way ?”’ 

The power of God is limited by nothing but his will: it is 
dependent on nothing but his will. The acknowledgment of 
the King of Babylon, restored to the proper exercise of his 
mind, is very expressive: 

Dan. iv. 34, 35: “And at the end of the days, I Nebuchad- 
nezzar lifted up mine eyes unto heaven, and mine understand- 
ing returned unto me, and I blessed the Most High, and I 
praised and honored him that liveth for ever, whose dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom is from genera 
tion to generation; and all the inhabitants of the earth are re- 
puted as nothing; and -he doeth according to his will in the army of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; and none can stay 
his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” 
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8. In regard to his holiness. The holiness of all created 
beings is derived, and, therefore, dependent. When man was 
created, he was endowed with tendencies to holiness; these 
led him to the exercise of holiness as soon as he began to act. 
In regeneration this tendency is in a degree restored. In 
neither case is holiness of human origin; it is imparted. But 
God is essentially holy—independent in holiness. His holi- 
ness, like himself, is, underived, unoriginated. He cannot be 
otherwise than holy. Jt is impossible for G'od to lie. Falsehood 
would be sin—unholiness. God cannot, therefore, be a sin- 
ner in this respect. It is true the impossibility is moral—it 
lies in his will. It is, however, none the less an impossibility 
on that account. I quote from Dr. Ridgeley : 

“Tt is essential to the Divine nature,” says he, ‘to be in- 
finitely opposite to all sin, and, therefore, to be independently 
holy.’’* 

The holiness of any creature is its highest excellence; the 
holiness of God, the Creator, is his highest excellence, his 
chief glory. His independence in this respect imparts addi- 
tional lustre to his glory. Hence the expressive language of 
the prophet: 

Isa. vi. 8: “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” 

4, In regard to his bounty and goodness. He communi- 
cates his blessings, not by constraint, but according to his 
will. When he gave being to the world, and to the universe, 
he was under no compulsion; he was influenced by no motive 
aside from himself. or his pleasure they are and were created, 
In the dispensation of his mercy and grace in the great work’ 
of redemption, he was independent. Nothing compelled him ; 
he was under no obligation. It was wholly a work of grace. 
So taught the Saviour when he set forth the moving cause of 
that work: it was Grod’s love to the world. Genuine love ig 
a.ways spontaneous. 

In the dispensations of his bounty to men he is independ- 
ent. The sun rises and sets because he chooses to have it so. 


* Body of Divinity, vol. i., p. 125. 
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The rain falls and fertilizes the earth; the plants grow; our 
fields and flocks yield their increase, in obedience to his will. 
What we call the constitution of nature is an embodiment of 
agencies arranged by him for the execution of his pleasure. 
They do not control him; he controls them. ‘Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights.’”’ It may be added, too, that what- 
soever we receive is in the highest sense a gift—a gift from God. 
He is absolutely sadependen. in its bestowal. 

5. The independence of God is unrestricted, unmodified, 
absolute. He needs and can need nothing to render his hap- 
piness complete. He chose to create a world, a universe, but 
he could have satisfied every want without them. In fact, in 
him is no want. He chose to redeem our race, but he could 
have been happy and glorious, and sunk them to hell, or 
blotted them out of existence. Every sun and every system, 
every planet and every star might be annihilated, and still 
God would possess an infinite fulness. He would be as glo- 
rious and as happy as before. He chooses to redeem a sinner, 
but he has no need of that sinner. He could be infinitely 
happy and glorious without him. 

6. I cannot close the consideration of this topic without ad- 
verting to the fact that throughout the whole history of the 
Pagan Mythology, the supreme Ruler of the heavens and the 
earth is represented as subject to an inexorable fatality. Ju- 
piter willed, but the fates restricted him in the fulfilment of 
his will. An eternal and frightful necessity controlled every 
thing. There was no independence. There could be no self- 
respect. How different from all this is the exalted idea which 
we are allowed to entertain of the Christian’s God, ‘ who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will’’—a will, 
however, not capricious and arbitrary, but always governed 
by infinite wisdom, benevolence, and holiness. 

No necessity can control him except the infinite necessity 
of being and doing right, and this infinite necessity arises out 
of his own infinite nature. No fatality exists in the vast em- 
pire subject to his control. The operations of nature may 
move on steadily and harmoniously; or he may stop them, or 
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turn them back, if he will. In the beginning the state of 
chaos was the state of nature—the earth was an emptiness and a 
desolation; but the Spirit of God brooded over the chaos, and a 
state of order became the state of nature. All these things 
occurred because God so said, and he so said because he so 
willed. The present order of things will continue so long as 
he chooses. When he chooses, it will be changed, reversed, 
or the whole system will be modified anew, or blotted out of 
existence. 
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ys OO is eee LL, 
ETERNITY AND IMMUTABILITY OF GOD. 


Tue eternity of God signifies that he is without beginning 
and without end. A distinction was made by the Schoolmen 
between what they denominated his eternity @ parie ante and 
his eternity a parte post—his eternity past and his eternity 
future. 

I. God is without beginning. 

1. This is intimated by his name, Jehovah. Jehovah is 
the proper distinguishing name of the Divine Being. It is a 
Hebrew word which signifies being, existence. This word is 
supposed to be derived from the Hebrew verb, 5, which 
corresponds to our verb, to be. It signifies, therefore, the one 
who is, or exists. ‘There is no single word in any human 
speech which expresses its full sense, otherwise than as men 
may agree to use any particular name of God in their own 
languages to represent the ideas necessarily comprehended in 
the word Jehovah; to wit, of a necessary, and yet voluntary, 
eternal self-existence.’’* 

The name Jehovah in its origin and import is similar to 
the Greek Zeve, Jupiter, which is derived from ¢aw, to live. 
Jupiter is the one who lives; God, Jehovah, is the one who 
exists, is being or existence itself—self-existence. The im- 
port of the name, therefore, indicates the eternity of God. 
That which is being or existence itself must be allowed to be 
eternal. ) 

It may be remarked, and it is worthy of remark, that the 
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French, in translating the name Jehovah in the Scriptures, 
uniformly translate it by the adjective, eternal. ‘These are 
the generations of the heavens and of the earth, when they 
were created, in the day that the Lord God—Jehovah-Eloheim 
—1]’Eternal Dieu—made the earth and the heavens.” Again, 
“And the Lord God—Jehovah Eloheim—l’Eternal Dieu— 
formed man of the dust of the ground.” 

I select a few more passages indiscriminately : 

Isa. xi. 2: “And the spirit of the Lord—l esprit de l’ Eternal 
—shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord—de crainte de |’ Eternal.” 

Isa. xii. 2: “Behold, God is my salvation; I will trust, and 
not be afraid; for the Lord Jehovah—l Eternal—is my strength 
and my song.” 

Gen. xxii. 14: “And Abraham called the name of that 
place Jehovah-jireh—l’ Eternal will provide.” 

Exod. xvii. 15: “And Moses built an altar, and called the 
name of it Jehovah-nissi—l’ Eternal is my banner.” 

I might multiply illustrations. The translation, as I have 
suggested, is universal. These passages will serve as speci- 
mens. God-is being itself, the eternal being, the source of 
all being. Says Charnock:  . 

“The eternity of God is opposed to the volubility of time, 
which is extended into past, present, and to come. Our time 
is but a small drop, as sand to all the atoms and small particles 
of which the world is made; but God is an unbounded sea of 
being: ‘I am that I am;’ that is, an infinite life. I have 
not that now which I had not formerly: I shall not after- 
wards have that which I have not now: I am that in every 
moment which I was, and will be in all moments of time: 
nothing can be added to me, nothing can be taken from me. 
There is nothing superior to him which can detract from him, 
nothing desirable that can be added to him. God only can 
be called ‘Iam.’ All creatures have more of not being than 
being, for every creature was nothing from eternity before it 
was made something in time; and if it be corruptible in its 
whole nature, it will be nothing to eternity after it has been 
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something in time; and if it be not corruptible in its nature, 
as the attests, or in every part of its nature, as man in regard 
to his soul, yet it has not properly a being, because it is 
dependent upon the pleasure of God to continue it, or to 
deprive it of it. And while it zs, it is mutable, and all muta- 
bility is a mixture of not being. If God, therefore, be pro- 
perly ‘I am,’ that is, being, it follows that he always was’’*— 
that he existed from eternity. 

In conformity with this view of the subject is the expression 
of our Saviour: 

John v. 26: ‘As the fas hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself.” 

The force of this passage, in illustrating the position, con- 
sists in its attributing to the Father—to God—inherent, un- 
derived life: he ‘hath life in himself.” If life in him is 
inherent, unoriginated, underived, we are compelled to con- 
ceive of him as having possessed it from eternity, and, of 
course, of himself as having existed from eternity. 

Plutarch argues wisely that ‘of all creatures it may be 
said they were, or they will be; but of God it cannot be said 
that he was, or that he will be, but that he is, because he fills 
an eternal duration.” 

2. The past eternity of God is indirectly set forth in the 
Scriptures : 

Gensi.)1:.4oln the ie ahs God created the heavens and 
the earth.” 

This certainly implies the beciateilea of the Creator before 
the creation. But one beginning is mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures: if God existed previous to that, he existed from 
eternity. 

Jer. xxxi. 3: “The Lord hath appeared of old unto me, say- 
ing, Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love: therefore 
with loving-kindness have I drawn thee.”’ 

An exercise is here ascribed to God by himself. The exer- 
cise is said to have been everlasting. It is also a past 
exercise: ‘I have” previously “loved thee.” If the exercise 
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has been from eternity, the being to whom it is ascribed must | 
have been eternal. Says Wisdom, 

Proy. viii. 22-30: ‘ The Lord possessed me in the beginning 
of his way, before his works of old. I was set up from ever- 
lasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. When there 
were no depths, I was brought forth; when there were no 
fountains abounding with water. Before the mountains were 
settled, before the hills was I brought forth: while as yet he 
had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part of 
the dust of the world. When he prepared the heavens, I was 
there: when he set a compass upon the face of the. depth: 
when he established the clouds above: when he strengthened 
the fountains of the deep: when he gave to the sea his 
decree, that the waters should not pass his commandment: 
when he appointed the foundations of the earth: then I was 
by him, as one brought up with him: and I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him.” 

In this paragraph, either the Son of God, the second person 
in the Trinity, speaks, or Wisdom, an attribute of God, is 
personified. If the Son of God is the speaker, he ascribes 
eternity to himself as God; if an attribute of God is personi- 
fied, that attribute is represented as existing from eternity, 
but it could not have so existed without the eternal existence 
of the subject. Whatever exposition, therefore, of the passage 
we receive, it affords an indirect proof that God existed from 
eternity. 

Psalm ciii. 17: “But the mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his right- 
eousness unto children’s children.” 

The mercy of God is here said to be from everlasting. But 
this could not be so, unless God himself were from ever- 
lasting. 

3. The past eternity of God is expressly set forth in the 
Scriptures: 

Psalm xe. 2: “Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God.” 
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Psalm xciii. 2: “Thy throne is established of old; thou art 
from everlasting.” 

Isa. Lxiii. 16: “ Thou, O Lord, art our father, our redeemer ; 
thy name is from everlasting.” 

Hab. i. 12: “Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord, my 
God, mine holy One? we shall not die.”’ | 

I need not multiply proofs. Nothing is more clearly set 
forth in the Bible than the great truth which I now present— 
that with God there was no beginning. It is an overwhelm- 
ing idea. We go back to the time “when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy” at 
the birth of this world. God existed then, its creator and 
arranger. He gave it being; sketched its plan, and com- 
pleted its organization. We look back beyond this over 
infinite cycles of ages; we find God existing then, no more 
youthful than now. ‘ Whatsoever number of millions of 
millions of years we can imagine before the creation of the 
world, yet God was infinitely before these.’’ Hence his 
denomination with the most expressive propriety of “the 
Ancient of days,” the “Iam that Iam.” Again, 

II. God is without end. 

This topie needs not be considered at great length. If God 
has existed from eternity, he is dependent on nothing for his 
existence. As we have already seen, he is self-existent. He 
is himself the source of all existence:' he will, therefore, 
never cease to exist. But the Scriptures are explicit on this 
subject. 

Psalm cii. 26, 27: “They shall perish, but thou shalt 
endure; yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; as a 
vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed: 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end.” 

Deut. xxxii. 39, 40: “See now that I, even I, am he, and 
there is no God with me: I kill, and I make alive; I wound, 
and I heal: neither is there any that can deliver out of my 
hand. For I lift up my hand to heaven, and say, J live for 
ever.” 

Rev. x. 5, 6: “And the angel which I saw stand upon the 
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sea and upon the earth lifted up his hand to heaven, and 
sware by him that liveth for ever and ever.” 

I add three other passages which ascribe an eternal do- 
minion to God: 

Dan iv. 8: ‘ How great are his signs! and how mighty are 
his wonders! his kingdom is an SECANG ik eal and his 
dominion is from generation to generation.”’ 

Jer. x. 10: “‘ But the Lord is the true God; he is ‘the living 
God, and an everlasting king.”’ 

Psalm x. 16: “The Lord is king for ever and ever; the 
heathen are perished out of his land.” 

God is here styled ‘“‘an everlasting king;’’ “king for ever 
and ever;”’ “his kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and his 
dominion is from generation to generation.” If his dominion 
be thus eternal, it is very evident that his existence must be 
eternal. 

If it would be proper to pronounce any thing a natural im- 
possibility with God, his non-existence might be considered 
such an impossibility. We conceive of him as possessing un- 
originated, inherent life, ‘life in himself;’? and this is-a 
scriptural conception. We cannot disconnect in our minda 
the ideas of God and existence: we cannot conceive of a point 
of time in which he did not exist. Whatever may be true, 
therefore, of the possibility or impossibility of his ceasing to 
exist, considered as an abstract question, it is impossible for 
us to conceive of his ceasing to exist. It is equally impossible 
for us to conceive of his non-existence. 

But we may certainly say that there is a moral impossibility 
in his ceasing to exist. This constitutes a sufficient guaranty 
of his eternity. Says Dr. Dwight on this subject, very justly: 

‘The Being who has all good in his power, possession, and 
enjoyment, must be infinitely delighted with perpetual exist- 
ence. The contemplation of his perfections, designs, and 
works; the purpose of accomplishing eternally the supreme 
good of the universe ; the manifestation of his infinite beauty, 
glory, and loveliness ‘a the intelligent system, for ever rising, 
enlarging, and improving; and the complete assurance that 
all his pldasare will be accomplished, constitute at once an 
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aggregate of happiness which must be regarded by him with 
immense complacency, and render his existence infinitely de- 
sirable in his own eyes.’’* 

In the application of this argument I may aide that if wee 
existence of God is “infinitely desirable in his own eyes,”’ it 
will continue—it will continue for ever. The infinite desire on 
his part of what is suitable and proper, constitutes the highest 
possible assurance that the thing will be. 

Another thought may be suggested in this connection. The 
voluntary destruction of his own existence on the part of God 
would be the voluntary destruction of every other existence 
in the universe, since all other beings exist by him. It would 
not merely reduce order to chaos, but it would convert the uni- 
verse into a blank. Utter annihilation would be the result. It 
would certainly be little short of blasphemy to attribute such 
a state of things to any voluntary act on the part of God. We 
may infer, therefore, that God will never voluntarily cease to 
exist. We cannot conceive, then, of the natural possibility of 
his ceasing to exist. We have the highest assurance of the 
moral impossibility of such an event: our conclusion must be 
that he will exist for ever. 

Ill. We proceed now to the immutability of God. By this 
we mean, “that he is subject to no change in his manner of 
being, his perfections, thoughts, desires, purposes, or deter- 
minations.”+ God is represented in the Scriptures as being 
unchangeable. 

Mal. iii. 6: “I am the Lord, I change not; therefore ye sons 
of Jacob are not consumed.”’ . 

Heb. i. 10-12: “And thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the work of 
thy hands. They shall perish, but thow remainest ; and they all 
shall wax old as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed; but thou art the same, 
and thy years shall not fail.” 

James i. 17: “Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
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This last passage indicates not only that God is unchange- 
able, but that he is unsusceptible of change. In him “is no 
variableness.’’ The moon has its spots, and so has the sun. 
They are sometimes overspread with clouds; they are subject 
to eclipses. There is a mixture of light and darkness. Such 
shadows and variations, however, have no place in the Father 
of lights. He has no spot, nor increase nor diminution of 
brightness. No cloud can obscure, nor interposing object 
eclipse his glory. 

Of the immutability of God, it may be said, 

1. That it is an immutability of excellence. An unchange- 
able condition of imperfection and misery would be a calam- 
ity. But God is perfect and excellent. He is not only so, but 
he possesses the highest possible excellence and perfection, 
and in these he is immutable. His immutability is, therefore, 
an excellence itself. It is a perfection most glorious and most 
desirable. He is holy, just, and good, and will be so for 
ever. 

2. That it is an immutability belonging to all his perfec- 
tions—to his whole character. He is unchangeable in his 
natural as well as his moral perfections. He is infinite in wis- 
dom; he can never be wiser; he will never be less wise. 

Deut. xxxil. 4: “He is the Rock ; his work is perfect ; for all 
his ways are judgment; a God of truth, and without iniquity; 
just and right is he.”’ 

Job xxiil. 13: “He ts in one mind, and who can turn him-? And 
- what his soul desireth, even that he doeth.” 

Isa. xxvi. 4: ‘‘ Trust ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength.” 

3. That it is a necessary immutability. By this I mean that 
it is necessary in the same sense in which the existence of 
God itself is necessary. If his existence is underived, it is an 
independent existence, and every attribute is, in like manner, 
independent. No outward influences can affect him. In him- 
self he is perfect; there is neither necessity nor possibility of 
improvement. Nothing can be added; nothing ought to be 
removed. Says Charnock: 

“* Mutability belongs to contingency. If any perfection of 
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his nature could be separated from him, he would cease to be 
God. What did not possess the whole nature of God, could 
not have the essence of God; it is reciprocated with the na- 
ture of God. Whatsoever is immutable by nature is God; 
whatsoever is God is immutable by nature.’’* 

IV. I proceed now to some general remarks which a con- 
sideration of these two attributes of the Divine Being may 
properly suggest. And, 

1. How vast and overwhelming an idea do they give us of 
his character! Says Dr. Blair: 

‘‘ Infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration fill 
the mind with great ideas.’ + ! 

Let any man make an experiment of exercising his mind 
in the contemplation of such objects, and he will find the 
statement true. But what an object of contemplation is the 
Divine Being! He has existed from eternity. He is the Ma- 
ther of the everlasting age. Before the foundations of the earth 
or the heavens were laid, he had his dwelling in that vast 
abyss which no human eye or human imagination has ever 
penetrated. Clouds and darkness have hung for ever over it. 

Antiquity imparts a sort of hallowing solemnity to the im- 
perfect characters and the perishing works of men. We read 
the histories of patriarchs and sages of ancient times, and in- 
voluntarily attribute to them something superhuman. In the 
dim distance they are seen without those spots and blemishes 
which deform human nature, in its best aspects, when seen as 
it is. With what sensations does the scholar and the anti- 
quarian linger among the ruins of temples, and columns, and 
cities which the hand of man constructed thousands of years 
ago! Their very ancientness inspires solemnity and awe. 
But how feebly do these compare with the eternity of God! 
A thousand years in his sight are but as yesterday, when itis past, 
and as a watch in the night. The past, the present, and the fu- 
ture are one with him. All time is an eternal and changeless 
now. All time is a stream eternally flowing on; God is an 
ocean eternally full. Empires rise and fall; systems are or- 
ganized and vanish away, but he is from everlasting to everlasting. 
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2. As the eternity, so the immutability of God presents a 
contrast with every thing we see. Mutation, change, is char- 
acteristic of every thing we see. Says Dr. Dwight, with as 
much truthfulness as beauty: 

‘With his own hand he lighted up at once innumerable 
suns, and rolled around them innumerable worlds. All these 
he so disposed and arranged, as that all received light, and 
warmth, and comfort; and all at the same time he stored and 
adorned with a rich and unceasing variety of beauty and mag- 
nificence, and with most suitable means of virtue and happi- 
ness. Throughout his vast empire, he surrounded his throne 
with intelligent creatures, to fill the immense and perfect 
scheme of being which originally existed with infinite splen- 
dor in his own incomprehensible mind. Independent of all 
possible beings and events, he sits at the head of this uni- 
verse unchanged, and incapable of change, amid all the suc- 
cessions, tossings, and tumults by which it is agitated. When 
empires are overthrown, or angels fall, when suns are extin- 
guished, and systems return to their original nothing, he is 
equally impassive and unmoved, as when sparrows expire, or 
the hairs fall from our heads.’’* 

Unwasting and undecaying, immutable and unmoved, he 
exercises dominion from age to age. May I not be allowed to 
repeat the exclamation: [ow vast, how overwhelming an idea 
do these attributes give us of the Divine Being! Can we 
contemplate such characteristics without an abiding and an 
oppressive sense of our own emptiness and insignificance ? 
What are we in comparison with him? We are but ephe- 
mera—creatures of a day, liable to ten thousand vicissitudes. 
Every moment makes its impression upon our bodies and 
upon our minds. How aptly did the Psalmist exclaim : “What. 
is man, that thou takest knowledge of him; or the son of man, 
that thou makest account of him! Man is like to vanity; his | 
days are as a shadow that passeth away.”’ But God is eternal . 
and without change. 

3. These attributes present the Divine Being to his people 


— 
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as a proper object of confidence. The principal reasons why 
we cannot repose confidence in men, or any earthly things, is, 
that they are perishable and mutable. Friends prove unfaith- 
ful, even treacherous. Men of pious promise fall into sin and 
disappoint our expectations. Julian became an apostate, and 
Judas betrayed his master. Nero shed tears upon signing ‘an 
executioner’s warrant, and afterwards became the most odious 
and most murderous of tyrants. These are but specimens of 
the unfaithfulness and mutability of men. And should they 
prove faithful, and fulfil our highest expectations, they are 
soon removed from us. 

James iv. 14: ‘“ What is your life? It is even a vapor, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 

Tow truthful and how expressive is this description of the 
tenure of human life! Again: 

Ps. exlvi. 8, 4: “ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
son of man, in whom there is no help. His breath goeth 
forth, he returneth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts 
perish.” 

How unstable is every earthly support! Yet the Church 
has an abiding and unchanging friend. He is faithful in his 
love, faithful to his promises, immutable in his purposes of 
mercy towards his people. 

Num. xxiii. 19: ‘God is not a man, that he should lie; 
neither the son of man, that he should repent: hath he said, 
and shall he not do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good ?” 

God has promised prosperity, conquest, triumph to his 
Church. He is immutable and eternal: these promises shall 
be fulfilled. He will cause her to outlive every opposition: 
every enemy shall be subjugated. ‘‘Upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” He has promised to his people future and ever- 
lasting happiness in heaven, and ‘however vast, however 
rich, however incredible such promises may seem to minds 
like ours, we know that they are the promises of Him who 
can neither deceive nor change; and that, therefore, every 
one of them will be carried into complete execution.” 
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4, These attributes of God afford encouragement to prayer. 
“Prayer is an offering up of our desires to God for things 
agreeable to his will.” The will of God is made known to 
us in his word and by his providence. From his immuta- 
bility we know what his will requires; we know what it was 
when it was communicated from the expression. It is not 
fluctuating and unstable; we know, therefore, that what it 
required when communicated, it still requires. 

We know, also, that when our desires are presented in con- 
formity with his will, they shall be satisfied. His mind is the 
same at all times, and the conditions of acceptance and favor 
never change. In preferring a request to a friend, we must 
observe the particular state of his feelings; we must beware 
of unsuitable occasions; we must be careful not to ask too 
much. But God is influenced by no whims, caprices, or un- 
steadiness of temper. All occasions are suitable to him. If 
we come with a proper spirit ourselves; if we ask for things 
agreeable to his will, already revealed, we know that we shall 
be heard. A confidence that we shall be heard is the highest 
encouragement to prayer. 

5. The eternity and immutability of God are attributes 
which should overwhelm the wicked with fear. His imrnuta- 
bility forbids every hope except what is connected with peni- 
tence and faith. His decree is as immutable as himself that 
“the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” God is immutably 
opposed to sin. He is opposed to it now; he will be opposed 
to it for ever. The eternity of his existence is a pledge that 
the fiercest wrath will be inflicted upon impenitent and rebel- 
lious men. “Our God is a consuming fire,” and this fire will 
never be extinguished; it will never abate. ‘These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment.” Vain must be the hopes 
which men thus condemned will indulge. Hternity, prERNITY 
is to be the measure of their unmitigated sufferings. The 
expressive representation of our Saviour is, that their worm 
shall never die, nor their fire be quenched ; that their portion shall be 
weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth. 

These are thoughts with which the Christian minister 
should be deeply impressed. Every thing which relates to 
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God is awful. Suitably. penetrated with this sentiment, he 
cannot be otherwise than impressive, effective in communi- 
cating truth to his fellow-men. He presents God’s changeless 
and eternal requisitions. Heaven and earth may pass away, but 
neither jot nor tittle shall fail of his word till all be fulfilled. 
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J. Tuer possibility of God’s omnipresence arises from his 
spirituality. Were he a corporeal being, his presence could 
only consist with eternal solitude. I mean, this would be so 
if he were omnipresent. No other beings or things could 
exist. But, as we have seen, ‘God-is a Spirit.” He can 
therefore be present, and not conflict with other things. 

The omnipresence of God is beautifully expressed by the 
Psalmist : | 

Psalm exxxix. 7-10: ‘“‘ Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up 
into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” 

Again, by the prophet: 

Jer. xxill. 23, 24: “Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, 
and not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in secret 
places that I shall not see him? saith the Lord. Do not I fill 
heaven and earth? saith the Lord.”’ 

We are not to consider the omnipresence of God as an 
omnipresence of knowledge merely, nor an omnipresence of 
authority, but a personal omnipresence. A sovereign may be 
omnipresent in his dominions by his authority; his person is 
confined, however, to his palace. The man of science may 
have a sort of omnipresence of knowledge while he is person- 
ally confined to his study, but God is personally in all places 
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at the same time. Wherever we are, wherever we or any 
creature can be, God is present with us. 

1. God is present in heaven, the abode of ane and of 
the spirits of just men made perfect. 

I quote from Dr. Dwight: 

“In heaven,” says he, “the brightest and best of those 
worlds, he is indispensably present to perfect that glorious 
system of virtue and happiness which he has ordained through 
the mediation of his Son, and promised to all the redeemed. 
There he has instituted a perfect scheme of dispensations 
which is the consummation and the crown of all his works: 


there every inhabitant receives, and loves, and keeps his own , 


place, duties, and enjoyments; and consecrates with all his 
heart, without weariness and without end, his exalted facul- 
ties and immortal life to the sublime purposes of glorifying 
his Maker, and advancing the universal good. - To this end 
God there lives in every being, in a manner wholly peculiar; 
and diffuses a peculiarly quickening influence through every 
object. Tence the river which proceeds from his throne is styled 
the water of life; and the trees which grow on its banks, bearing 
twelve manner of fruits, are named trees of life. The body he 
animates with vigor, youth, and beauty, which cannot decay ; 
the mind he informs with a divine and supernal quickening, 
which empowers it to advance without intermission, and with 
incomprehensible celerity, in knowledge, virtue, and enjoy- 
ment. 

“In that world God unfolds himself in infinite diversities 
of beauty, glory, and majesty; enables its inhabitants to see 
eye to eye, and to behold his face in righteousness. In that world 
he exhibits, with clear and unalterable conviction, that the 
great work which he has made, the system of dispensations 
which he has chosen, is a perfect work; a system of perfect 
wisdom and goodness; in which no real good is wanting, and 
into which nothing which is upon the whole evil is admitted. 
Particularly he manifests the transcendent wonders of for- 
giving, redeeming, and sanctifying love; and the supreme 
desirableness of restoring, through the Redeemer, apostate 
sinners to the character and privileges of the children of God. 
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Here also he unfolds, in a perfect manner, the inherent ten- 
dency of virtue to make intelligent minds wiser, better, and 
happier for ever. 

‘Tt is hardly necessary to remark that unless God were 
present in heaven, all these Divine purposes must necessarily 
fail of being accomplished.’’* 

I may add on this subject, that without doubt the con- 
sciousness of the presence of God constitutes in the highest 
degree the blessedness of heaven. In the expressive language 
of the Apocalypse, “The Lord God Almighty and the Lamb” 
constitute “the temple’ of heaven; they are also the lumina- 
ries to enlighten it. The redeemed shall see the face of God, 
and his name shall be in their foreheads. Says the English 
moralist: 

“The blessed in heaven behold him face to face; that is, 
are sensible of his presence, as we are of the presence of any 
person whom we look upon with our eyes. There is, doubt-’ 
less, a faculty in spirits by which they apprehend one another, 
as our senses do material objects; and there is no question 
that our souls, when they are disembodied, or placed in glori- 
fied: bodies, will by this faculty, in whatsoever part of space 
they reside, be always sensible of the Divine presence.”’+ 

The presence of God in heaven will doubtless constitute a 
large portion of the happiness of that holy place. If heaven 
with all its furniture were a solitude, it would not afford 
happiness to a social being; but the presence of God, the best . 
friend of the redeemed, will be its crowning excellence. 

Psalm xvi. 11: “In thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy 
right hand are pleasures for evermore.”’ 

Psalm Ixxiii. 25: “ Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee.”’ 

These expressions of the Psalmist indicate the feelings of 
good men who expect their happiness from God. As [ have 
suggested, heaven itself would be insufficient for the happi- 
ness of a social being without society. There is an additional 
thought: society itself would be a solitude without the 
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presence of a friend. But the presence of God in heaven will 
make its bliss complete. 

2. God is present on earth. As the heaven is his throne, so 
the earth is his footstool. I quote again from Dr. Dwight: 

“In consequence of his presence in all places, he sees that 
every thing is contained in its own proper sphere of being 
and action, and discerns every approach towards exposure 
and towards defect. Hence his great work is always guarded, 
advanced, and prospered. In this world, his presence, atten- 
tion, and knowledge are indispensable to renew, refine, and 
strengthen in virtue the souls of his children, to guide them 
in the path of duty, to relieve their distresses, to supply their 
wants, and to brighten their hopes for a blessed immortality. 
Equally indispensable is it to advance the general cause of 
‘truth and righteousness, to befriend his Church in all its 
interests, to prevent the gates of hell from prevailing against 
it, to confine rebellion within destined bounds, and to inflict 
the proper judgments on the works of iniquity. .In a word, 
his presence is indispensable here, to bring light out of darkness, 
order out of confusion, and good out of evil.” 

It may be remarked that as the presence of God is necessary 
for the accomplishment of these great and glorious ends, so 
their accomplishment is an evidence of the all-pervading 
presence and providence of God. ‘They are accomplished. 
None could accomplish them but God. God is, therefore, ; 
present on earth. 

The necessity of the presence of God, as felt by a Christian 
people, may be illustrated by the case ie: Moses: 

Exodus xxxiii. 14-16: Said God to Moses, “ My presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.” 

Moses replied, ‘If thy presence go not with me, carry us not 
up hence. For wherein shall it be known here that I and 
thy people have found grace in thysight? Is it not that thou 
goest with us 2?” 

The legislator of Israel desired a wandering life in the wil- 
derness with the presence of God, rather than the promised 
inheritance without it. Is not this a Christian experience ? 

3. God is present in hell. His wrath is his justice incensed 
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against the guilty and impenitent. The outpouring of his 
wrath is the infliction of justice. This infliction is one of the 
ingredients of future punishment—one of the constituents of 
hell. It is “the fire that shall never be quenched.” It is a 
fearful thought, that God will be eternally present, as the exe- 
cutioner of his own vengeance upon the wicked. Whilst the 
light and brightness of his countenance shall constitute the 
felicity and glory of heaven, the fierceness of his frown shall 
shed ‘‘the blackness of darkness” over the habitation of the 
impenitent for ever. 

4, God is present throughout the universe. I quote again 
the English moralist. 

‘We shall, therefore,” says he, “utterly extinguish this 
melancholy thought of our being overlooked by our Maker in 
the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of those objects 
among which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we con- 
sider, in the first place, that he is omnipresent, and, in the 
second place, that he is omniscient. If we consider him in 
his omnipresence, his being passes through, actuates, and 
supports the whole frame of nature. His creation, and every 
part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he has made that 
is either so distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, which he 
does not essentially inhabit. His substance is within the sub- 
stance of every being, whether material or immaterial, and as 
intimately present to it as that being is to itself. It would be 
an imperfection in him, were he able to remove out of one 
place into another, or to withdraw himself from any thing he 
has created, or from any part of that space which is diffused 
and spread abroad to infinity. In short, to speak of him in 
the language of the old philosopher, he is a being whose cen- 
tre is everywhere and his circumference nowhere. 

*¢ Were the soul separate from the body, and, with one glance 
of thought, should start beyond the bounds of creation; 
should it for millions of years continue its progress through 
infinite space, with the same activity, it would still find itself 
within the embrace of the Creator, and encompassed round 
with the immensity of the Godhead. Whilst we are in the 
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body, he is not less present with us because he is concealed 
from us. ‘O that I knewwhere I might find him!’ says Job. 
‘Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, 
but I cannot perceive him; on the left hand, where he doth 
work, but I cannot behold him: he hideth himself on the 
right hand, that I cannot see him.’ In short, reason, as well 
as revelation, assures us that he cannot be absent from us, 
notwithstanding he is undiscovered by us.’’* 

God is everywhere: in every star that shines; in every 
planet that performs its regular circuit; in every comet that 
seems to pass lawlessly through the heavens; in every blade 
of grass; in every fruit and every flower upon the earth. 
The angelic minister who passes with the quickness of thought 
from world to world in Jehovah’s vast domain, is never be- 
yond the personal presence of him who sends him. 

The omnipresence of God is one of the most overwhelming 
thoughts which can be presented to the human mind. Yet it 
is a thought necessary to a perfect idea of his character. The 
position has been taken heretofore, that all existence is imme- 
diately dependent upon him; he must, therefore, be present 
wherever existence is found. We believe that the universe is 
full of animation—is full of life. The presence of God is neces- 
sary to sustain that life. But I suggest again, the thought 
is overwhelming. Well did Job’s friend say, ‘‘ Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection? It is high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
Deeper than hell; what canst thou know? The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth and broader than the sea.” 

II. The omniscience of God is implied in his omnipresence. 
As he is present everywhere, so he will naturally know all 
things. The omniscience of God is also a scriptural doctrine. 

Prov. xv. 8: “The eyes of the Lord are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good.” 

Heb. iv. 18: “Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight; but all things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do.” 
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Job xxvi. 6: “Hell is naked before him, and destruction 
hath no covering.”’ 

1 John iii. 20: “ For if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.” 3 

Acts xv. 18: “Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world.” : 

Isa. xlvi. 9, 10: ‘‘ Remember the former things of old; for 
I am God, and there is none else: Iam God, and there is 
none like me, declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, My 
counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” 

These passages of Scripture are sufficient. The knowledge 
of God extends to all things. The most remote, the most 
secluded, the most minute—all things everywhere lie open to 
his view. The ancient Pagan writers entertained many fine 
sentiments on this subject. “They acknowledged that no- 
thing is hidden from God, who is intimate to our minds, and 
mingles himself with our very thoughts.’”’ Said Socrates: 

‘‘ Let your own frame instruct you. Does the mind inhabit- 
ing the body dispose and govern it with ease? Ought you 
not, then, to conclude that the Universal Mind with equal 
ease actuates and governs universal nature, and that, when 
you can at once consider the interests of the Athenians at 
home, in Egypt, aud in Sicily, it is not too much for the 
Divine Wisdom to take care of the universe? These reflec- 
tions will soon convince you that the greatness of the Divine 
Mind is such as at once to see all things, hear all things, be 
present everywhere, and direct all the affairs of the world.’’* 

III. The omniscience of God embraces two things: 

First, an infinite capability of Enon edere This is attri- 
buted to him by the Psalmist: 

Psalm exlvii. 5: ‘Great is our Lord, and of great power: 
his understanding is infinite.” 

Secondly, such a degree of knowledge as his infinite capa- 
bility will allow. This is plainly attributed to him in the 
scriptures already presented. Omniscience, therefore, is justly 
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ascribed to him: it is one of the glorious and amazing attri- 
butes which constitute his character. Our knowledge—the 
knowledge of all finite beings—is partial, limited, imperfect: 
his knowledge is unlimited, perfect, unerring. He has never 
been deceived, he can never be deceived. 

Some practical thoughts may be derived from the subjects 
of this Lecture. 

1. What encouragement does a full conviction of the omni- 
presence of God afford to the Christian ministry! When we 
have fully entered upon our work, we become acquainted with 
its peculiar trials and discouragements. These are great and 
numerous enough. I need not, however, present them now. 
Still, great and numerous as they may be, we derive encou- 
ragement from one source, if from but one—God is present 
with us. He is everywhere. ‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.’’ This is our Saviour’s pro- 
mise, and it is a promise founded upon his character as an 
omnipresent Divinity. This Divine characteristic affords also 
encouragement to the Church in her missionary work, and in - 
all her works. Whilst she is laboring in every quarter of the 
world for the conversion of men, God is present with her in 
his all-pervading Spirit. This is a pledge that her labor shall 
not be in vain. ‘ 

2. If God is omnipresent, wicked men cannot hope to escape 
him in the day of his wrath. Whither willthey go? To what 
dark corner will they flee? In heaven, on earth, in hell, in 
the most remote parts of the universe, he lives and reigns. 
Can they pass the boundaries of his empire, or outstrip the — 
fleetness of his vengeance? 

3. The doctrine of God’s omnipresence and omniscience 
has an essential connection with the doctrine of his special 
providence. If God is everywhere, and knows all things, he 
can overlook and manage all things. It arises, hence, that 
while two sparrows are sold for a farthing, neither of them falls to 
the ground without our Father—that the very hairs of our head are 
all numbered. 

I may be here; my brother, my friend, may be on the oppo- 
site side of the globe: God is present with us both. He over- 
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looks us, and, if we are good men, he orders our steps. He knows 
the way that I take. ‘Travellers in a distant country derive a 
deep and pleasant interest from the reflection that the same 
sun and moon and stars which shine upon them are overlook- 
ing and shedding their precious light upon their friends and 
kindred at home. These seem to serve as a sort of medium 
of intercommunication. How much more precious is the re- 
flection that beyond the sun and moon and stars, that here 
and everywhere, dwells an omnipresent and omniscient God, 
who overlooks and cares for friends, however remotely sepa- 
rated, and who may thus serve as a connecting link between 
them! In him we all live, and move, and have our being. 

4. The omniscience of God is a pleasant subject of reflec- 
tion to a good and conscientious man, when he may be mis- 
understood by those around him. It often happens that the 
best motives and the purest intentions are regarded with dis- 
trust, from an inability to appreciate them. The most upright 
men become sufferers. They may be misrepresented, tra- 
duced, slandered. Still it is a satisfaction to such to know 
that God understands them, that with him there is neither 
ignorance nor perversion. All things are naked and opened to his 
eyes. 

The same consideration should present itself with appalling 
force to the mind of a guilty and corrupt man. However fair 
may be his exterior, if there are deceit and hypocrisy in the 
heart, they are known to God. The very thoughts of foolishness 
are spread out before him, for he searches the hearts and tries 
the reins of the children of men. 

5. I may close by presenting another thought, more specu- 
lative, perhaps, than practical. The omnipresence and omni- 
science of God suggest something of the amplitude, of the 
boundlessness of his works. If he is everywhere, he can 
work everywhere. If he is omniscient, there can be no want 
of skill. God is a great Mind—a great Intellect, as well as a 
great Spirit. Mind is essentially active; God is therefore es- 
sentially active. His will to work, we believe, corresponds 
with his ability. What, then, must be the extent of his works! 
What must be their magnitude! How vast is the theatre 
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upon which he moves! Who can form an idea of the worlds 
and systems which he has organized? of the amount of intel- 
lect and animation which he has imparted? We believe that 
God is no more restricted in his bounty than in his presence 
and knowledge—that, as he loves a cheerful giver, so he gives 
cheerfully, liberally himself. Says Dr. Chalmers: 

“The contemplation has no limits. If we ask the number 
of suns and of systems, the unassisted eye of man can take 
in a thousand, and the best telescope which the genius of man 
has constructed can take in eighty millions. But why subject 
the dominions of the universe to the eye of man, or to the 
powers of genius? Fancy may take its flight far beyond the 
ken of eye or of telescope. It may expatiate in the outer 
regions of all that is visible; and shall we have the boldness 
to say that there is nothing there? That the wonders of the 
Almighty are at an end, because we can no longer trace his 
footsteps? That his omnipotence is exhausted, because 
human art can no longer follow him? That the creative 
energy of. God has sunk into repose, because the imagination 
is enfeebled by the magnitude of its efforts, and can keep no 
longer on the wing, through those mighty tracts which shoot 
far beyond what eye hath seen, or the heart of man hath 
conceived—which sweep endlessly along, and merge into an 
awful and mysterious infinity ?’’* 

We are to recollect that, throughout this infinity, God has 
ever been omnipresent, that he knows all things actual and 
possible, that he is ever active and ever bountiful. What, 
then, may we not infer of the amplitude and boundlessness 
of his works? 
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I. “ Wispom is the right use or exercise of knowledge; the 
choice of laudable ends, and of the best means of accomplish- 
ing them.” ‘The wisdom of God is that grand attribute of 
his nature by which he knows and orders all things for the 
promotion of his glory, and the good of his creatures.” 

There is a difference between wisdom and knowledge. 
Knowledge is more theoretical; wisdom is more practical. 
The one signifies more directly the acquisitions of the intel- 
lect; the other embraces the objects or ends for which those 
acquisitions are made, and the whole range of adaptations of 
means to ends. Wisdom is rather the practical application of 
knowledge; it is more utilitarian than knowledge. This dis- 
tinction is applicable to the knowledge and wisdom of God. 
A. knowledge of all things and events, existing and possible, is 
one thing; live universal connection of means and ends—such 
a connection as to produce salutary practical results—is an- 
other. Knowledge is an acquisition of the mind; wisdom is 
an exercise of the mind. 

God is a great mind—a great intellect. His knowledge, as 
we have seen, is infinite. He is omniscient. His wisdom is 
also infinite. He never errs in his aims; he never mistakes in 
the use of means. If he awakens a great thought in an in- 
quiring mind by the play of the lightning, or the falling of an 
apple, however unpromising the means may appear to a mind 
incapable of appreciating them, still they prove to be pre. 
cisely the means adapted to the ends. 

God is acquainted with all subjects. All ends lie open be- 
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fore him, and all means necessary and suitable for their ac- 
complishment. ‘Is any thing too hard for the Lord?” Thus 
inquired the angel of God for the purpose of reproving un- 
belief. The inquiry was made rather in reference to the capa- 
bility of his mind than of his hand. Is any matter so embar- 
rassed, so intricate, that God cannot find means for its 
development? Is any labyrinth so difficult that it cannot be 
threaded by him? Says the Psalmist: 

Ps. exlvu. 5: “Great is our Lord, and of great power: his 
understanding is infinite.”’ 

This passage indicates that there are with him an infinite 
capability of knowledge, and an infinite capability of its use. 
Both these capabilities are illustrated by the whole range of 
developments which are made in the universe around us. 

The wisdom of God is manifest, 

1. In the works of creation. The production of a mere 
mass of matter without regularity of form or without sym- 
metry would be an indication of power. As much physical 
energy would perhaps be necessary for the production of a 
stone as for the production of a watch, but the skill necessary 
for the production of a watch would be much greater. The 
same principle applies to the constitution of the universe. 
The production of the matter of which the universe is com- 
posed is more properly an exercise of power; but the plan of 
the organization of matter—the arrangement of the balance 
of the several parts—their symmetrical and harmonious con- 
struction—these required the exercise of infinite wisdom. 

This thought may perhaps be illustrated by the process de- 
veloped in the creation and organization of the heavens and 
the earth at first as recorded by Moses. “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” We receive the im- 
pression that creation was a single act. But “the earth was 
without form and void.” It was a chaos, and darkness was 
over it. “And God said, Let there be light, and there was 
hight.”” But a single command was issued, and the result fol- 
lowed. In the organization and arrangement of the heavens 
and the earth, although each successive work was performed 
in a similar manner—by the word of God—still successive days 
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were employed. Inthe formation of man—the crowning work 
of this lower world—deliberation. and counsel are implied: 
‘‘ Let us make man.”’ God may have intended to teach us by 
his own example the difficulty of the organization, and the 
great thoughtfulness and skill brought into requisition. 

The order and balance of parts to which I have alluded are 
conspicuously seen in the structure of the solar system. We 
may speak of this with confidence, for the reason that the rela- 
tions of the different parts are ascertained upon mathematical 
principles, and with mathematical precision. The magnitudes 
of the bodies are such, and the centre of attraction is so situ- 
ated, that a perpetual and harmonious motion is a physical 
necessity. 

The circumstances which led to the discovery of what we 
call the asteroids is a perfect illustration. Philosophers, in 
examining the organization of the system, came to the conclu- 
sion that there was some defect in that part now known to be 
occupied by the little stars—that there was a want of matter 
there, in order to the equilibrium of the whole. Further ex- 
amination led to the discovery of the very bodies which seemed 
necessary for the proper balancing of the system. 

The same mode of reasoning led Columbus to the discovery 
of the New World. His knowledge of mechanics produced 
the conviction that there must be a continent in the West, to 
serve as an equipoise to the continent then known. 

If we admit it to be true, that the solar system itself is but 
a part of another and far more stupendous organization, which 
has a centre and a circumference mathematically arranged 
and balanced—so arranged that every system and every world 
is of the proper magnitude, density, and weight—that from 
this arrangement a perfect equilibrium is preserved through- 
out the whole, and that this equilibrium has been preserved 
for ages, we know not how many—what sublime conceptions 
must we have of the wisdom of Him who organized and has 
preserved in order this vast machinery? What have we on 
earth comparable to it ? 

And yet the mind that first developed the laws of matter, 
and applied them to the solar system, and to the great frame- 
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work of nature, has acquired an immortality of fame. But 
what is the discovery of the force, compared with its contri- 
vance? God contrived the force. He constituted the ma- 
chine; gave it its first impulse, communicating thereby an 
automatic power which we expect it to retain to the great day 
of the final conflagration. It is very plain, therefore, that we 
can fix no limits to his wisdom. 

We may admit the theory—it' may be a fact; I present it, 
however, as a theory only—that the equilibrium of the system 
of nature is so perfect, that the annihilation of a single atom 
of matter entering into the composition would introduce irre- 
trievable confusion, and make a wreck of the whole. I say, 
I do not introduce this as a fact, but as a speculation. But is 
there no plausibility in the speculation? Who will dare say 
that every atom in the universe is not essential to its order, 
and even to its existence? Has God created any superfluous 
thing? Has he spent his strength for naught? 

But this speculation as a mere speculation possesses a thrill- 
ing interest. In masses of matter so innumerable, of such 
magnitudes as many of them possess; infinitely diversified in 
size, form, and place; sustaining the most complicated rela- 
tions to each other; that the organization, the balance, and 
the counterbalance should be so complete, that the confusion 
and destruction of the whole would necessarily follow the an- 
nihilation of the smallest part, indicates a perfection of work- 
manship which can be attributed to infinite wisdom alone. 
And I repeat the interrogatory: Who will take the responsi- 
bility of saying that God has created a single particle of matter 
which is not essential to the order and harmony of the uni- 
verse ? 

The constitution of the human system is an illustration of the 
wisdom of God. Who has examined the corporeal frame without 
astonishment? How complicated, how delicate, and yet how 
perfect! Each human hand contains nineteen, bones distinct 
and essential to the functions of the hand. Besides these 
there are the veins, arteries, blood, and muscles; there are 
tendons, and ligaments, and finally nerves without number. 
All these are necessary to the constitution of a single hand; 
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their harmonious exercise is necessary to its health, activity, 
and usefulness. If we extend our examination to the whole 
corporeal frame, we will find every part organized in a similar 
manner. Yet nothing is superfluous, nothing is defective. 
Every bone, artery, vein, muscle, ligament, and nerve has its 
appropriate place, performs its appropriate work, is neces- 
sary to the economy of life. Well might the Psalmist say, 
“TJ am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

When we consider, in connection with the corporeal system, 
the constitution of the human mind, our admiration of the hu- 
man economy must be infinitely heightened. The greatest of 
human mysteries is the mystery of thought. Consider the 

nature, the development, and the action of thought; the influ- 
ence of the mind upon the body, and of the ode upon the 
mind; the susceptibility of indefinite progress and expansion 
which we find in the mind. How mysterious, how compli- 
cated, how wonderful a being is man! How astonishing the 
mechanism ! 

But in the human mind we find: not only thought but feel- 
ing. How delicate is the apparatus by which human feeling 
is produced! <A suggestion, the most trivial occurrence, will 
awaken a train of emotions that will absorb, will overwhelm the 
soul. A great portion of our happiness and our misery, too, 
arises from the particular state of our feelings. Our characters, 
and of course our eternal destiny, are essentially affected by 
them. The whole constitution of man is a wonder. It is asub- 
ject to be studied by the physiologist, the moralist, and the 
Christian minister; yet it is a subject never to be understood. 

In relation to ee subject, I quote from Dr. Dwight: 

‘‘ Man,” says he, ‘‘is a compound existence, made up of 
two great parts: the body and the soul or spirit. The body 
was formed of the dust of the ground, and can claim no higher 
origin than that of the animals by which we are surrounded ; 
is possessed only of the same life and activity; and is the sub- 
ject of the same sufferings and enjoyments. Still it is a frame 
of a most wonderful nature. The parts of which it is com- 
posed; their number; their various natures, dependencies, ope- 
rations, and uses; the arrangement by which they are formed 
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into a system, a world within itself; the faculties attached to 
it of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling; its capa- 
city of pain and pleasure; the warnings which it is fitted to 
give of approaching or commencing evil; and the power which 
it so variously possesses of self-restoration, are all wonderful, 
mysterious, and strongly declaratory of the skill and goodness 
of the Creator. 

“Nor ought we to forget on this occasion the peculiar 
structure of the person, the beauty of the complexion, the 
symmetry of the members, particularly that displayed in the 
features of the face, the gracefulness and dignity of the 
motions, nor the power of the countenance to express the 
thoughts and feelings of the mind. By this last-mentioned 
attribute the face becomes an index to the character of the 
invisible man, and shows not only his ideas, but his emotions 
also, his virtue and his vice, his loveliness and deformity, and, 
in a word, whatever his fellow-men are interested to know.... 

‘‘Of a still more wonderful nature is the human soul or 
spirit... .. God himself is possessed of infinite affections—of 
infinite love to good, and hatred to evil; and is the subject of 
infinite joy in himself, his designs, and his works. In this 
respect, also, the soul of man was formed to resemble its 
Maker; an endowment of more importance than even know- 
ledge itself. These are the great springs whence proceed all 
the actions of minds; the directory of our contemplation, the 
cause of our knowledge, and the source of our virtue, useful- 
ness, and enjoyment. Man without them would be a clod, 
and the world a desert.’’* 

What a wonder is the human system! How full of adapta- 
tions, and how perfect in them all! In this machine are a 
thousand wheels; in this harp are a thousand strings; and 
yet no one of them is useless or misplaced. We must certainly 
admit that He who formed and arranged all these is wise in 
heart. Throughout the entire constitution of nature is the 
wisdom of God thus gloriously displayed. The language of 
the Psalmist on this subject is expressive and applicable: 
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Psalm civ. 24: “O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches.”’ 

2. The wisdom of God is displayed in the administration 
of his providence. To this subject the Psalmist refers in the 
following passages : 

Psalm xevii. 1-8, 11: “The Lord reigneth: let the earth 
rejoice; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. Clouds 
and darkness are round about him: righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne. <A fire goeth before 
him, and burneth up his enemies round about. His light- 
nings enlightened the world: the earth saw, and trembled. 
The hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lord, at the 
presence of the Lord of the whole earth. The heavens 
declare his righteousness, and all the people see his glory. 
Confounded be all they that serve graven images, that boast 
themselves of idols: worship him, all ye gods. Zion heard, 
and was glad; and the daughters of Judah rejoiced because 
of thy judgments, O Lord. Light is sown for the righteous, 
and’ gladness for the upright in heart.” 

The doctrine of this passage is, that a constant.and vigilant 
Providence attends the affairs of men; that this Providence, 
although sometimes obscured by “clouds and darkness,”’ is 
nevertheless just and righteous in its administration; that 
the object of this Providence is to suppress and punish evil, 
and to promote good, to give light to the righicous, and gladness 
to the upright in heart. | 

We have proofs enough that all these ends are accom- 
plished in the providence of God; that he has sufficient 
wisdom to make the wrath of man to praise him, and to restrain the 
remainder of the wrath; to deliver the righteous out of trouble, 
whilst the wicked cometh in his stead. Again, 

Psalm xxxiv. 19-22: “ Many are the afflictions of the right- 
eous: but the Lord delivereth him out of them all. He 
keepeth all his bones: not one of them is broken. Evil shall 
slay the wicked: and they that hate the righteous shall be 
desolate. The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants: and ~ 
none of them that trust in him shall be desolate.” 
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In like manner the apostle: 

Rom. viii. 28: “We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose.”’ 

These and many other scriptures teach very clearly that 
there is a watchful Providence regulating the affairs of men, 
and that God makes the happiness, the salvation of his people, 
a primary object in all his dispensations. How well his pur- 
poses in this respect are fulfilled, the whole history of the 
Church illustrates. I need not detail. Wicked men have 
taken counsel against him, but his counsel has stood; he has 
done his pleasure: while their purposes have come to naught. 
Says Job: 

Job ix. 4: “He is wise in heart, and mighty in strength: 
who hath hardened himself against him, and hath prospered ?” 

The entire body of the dispensations of God towards his 
people may be considered a commentary upon this and similar 
passages. ‘He is wise in heart:’’ he has baffled the iniqui- 
tous and bloody schemes of men; he has made the rage of 
the wicked subservient to his own counsels: he has delivered 
his people, and confounded their enemies. 

3. The wisdom of God is most gloriously displayed in the 
work of redemption. When we consider this work, em- 
barrassed as it was with difficulties which must have baftled 
all finite skill, we are overwhelmed with astonishment that it 
should be accomplished. There are a depth and a compass 
of wisdom developed, of which our little minds can form no 
adequate idea. Says the apostle: 

1 Tim. iii. 16: “Great is the mystery of godliness: God 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory.” 

Connected with the work of redemption are the mediation 
of Christ; his incarnation, life, preaching, miracles, humili- 
ation, sufferings, and glorification; the mission of the Spirit 
of grace. Making part of this system of means for the 
recovery of lost sinners are the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the Gospel of our blessed Saviour. By 
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the operations of this system are produced the renovation 
and sanctification of the human soul; the light, comfort, 
peace, hope, and joy which it receives in the present world, 
and, in the end, its admission into heaven. The justice of 
God is as completely vindicated as though the voice of mercy 
had not been heard; whilst mercy and compassion prevail in 
the case of all those who will hearken to their voice, and 
come to God through Christ. Expressively does the sacred 
poet sing: 
‘“‘How vast his knowledge! how profound! 

A depth where all our thoughts are drowned! 

The stars he numbers, and their names 

He gives to all these heavenly flames: 

Through each bright world above, behold 

Ten thousand thousand charms unfold! 

Earth, air, and mighty seas combine 

To speak his wisdom all Divine: 

But in redemption—O what grace! 

Its wonders—O what thought can trace ! 

Here wisdom shines for ever bright.” 


The work of redemption is said to be a greater work than 
the work of creation. This is true in many respects. It is 
especially true as far as the exercise of wisdom is concerned. 
The difficulties to be overcome in the former case were all 
governmental, legal, and moral; those to be overcome in the 
latter were physical. A literal creation was to be effected—a 
making of something out of nothing: this required power— 
physical force. The removal of governmental and moral 
difficulties required wisdom. Hence we may say with pro- 
priety that the work of redemption required a higher degree 
of wisdom—that it is the highest effort of infinite wisdom. 
Great beyond conception is the wisdom which arranged and 
harmonized the universe; greater still is the wisdom displayed 
in the great machinery of mercy, by which wandering and 
ruined man is restored to holiness and fellowship with God. 

A consideration of the wisdom of God is adapted to teach- 
ing us several practical lessons. And, 

First. It suggests to us by way of contrast the poverty of 
human genius. The capabilities of man in this respect have 
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been taxed to their utmost extent for six thousand years, and 
the results are before us. In one aspect of them, they have 
been great; but in another, how small! Compared with the 
capabilities of infinite wisdom, how small! Human genius 
has formed a watch or a clock, has determined the relations 
of the solar and planetary system, has constructed railroads 
and steam-engines, has connected continents by telegraphic 
communication; it has effected all these and many other 
wonders. But I exclaim again, how poor is it compared with 
the genius which presided when the universe was framed, 
and organized, and balanced! when man was made! when 
the vast scheme of human redemption was formed, into the 
- mysteries of which the angels themselves desire to look ! 

Secondly. It suggests the suitableness of humility, self- 
abasement, on the part of all men and all created beings. 
What are we—what are the most exalted created minds, 
compared with the infinite mind of God? The wisdom of 
God comprehends all ends and all means necessary to those 
ends. Our wisdom is derived in a great measure from our 
experience. Of course it must be limited in its range both 
of means and ends. When we consider how limited it is, we 
may well be humbled at the thought. England’s greatest 
philosopher, while Christendom was filled with the fame of 
his discoveries, said, ‘“‘I seem to myself to be like a child 
picking up a shell here and there on the shore of the great 
ocean of truth.” 

Thirdly. It presents to us the highest possible intellectual 
model. What is the legitimate influence of such a model 
upon our minds? Must it not be intellectual development 
and elevation? Can there be any thing low, grovelling, 
mean, in an intelligent Christianity? Nothing is more practi- 
cally true than that we are affected by the models presented 
before us. Man is above all other creatures imitative. With 
such an example constantly held out to his view, may we not 
expect his mind to enlarge, to expand, to become more and 
more elevated? It is a finite mind, and can never reach to 
the infinite; but stopping short of the infinite, we can have 
no conception of the progress which may be realized. 
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Fourthly. It suggests an additional ground of safety to the 
people of God, and of apprehension to his enemies. ‘He is 
wise in heart.’’ ‘He knoweth the way that I take; and 
when he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.’ Infinite 
wisdom will not fail to find means for the deliverance and 
safety of the Church. From the same source we may expect 
the counsels of wicked men to be thwarted, confounded, and 
themselves to be overthrown. 
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a Ol OD area 
THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD. 


I. By the omnipotence of God is meant his almighty power 
—his infinite power. Says Charnock: 

“The power of God is that ability and strength whereby he 
can bring to pass whatsoever he pleases, whatsoever his infinite 
wisdom can direct, and whatsoever his infinite purity of will 
can resolve. . 

‘“‘ Besides, this power is of that nature that he can do what- 
soever he pleases without difficulty and without assistance; it 
cannot be checked, restrained, frustrated. As he can do all 
things possible in regard to the object, he can do all things 
easily in regard to the manner of acting. What in human 
artificers is knowledge, labor, industry, that in God is his will. 
His will works without labor; his works stand forth as he 
wills them. Hands and arms are ascribed to him for our con- 
ceptions, because our power of acting is distinct from our 
will; but God’s power of acting is not really distinct from 
his will. It is sufficient for the existence of a thing, that God 
wills it to exist. He can act what he will, only by his will, 
without any instrument. He needs no matter to work upon, 
because he can create something from nothing. All matter 
owes itself to his creative power; he needs no time to work 
in, for he can make time when he pleases to work. He needs 
no copy to work by; himself is his own pattern and copy in 
his works. All created agents want matter to work upon, in- 
struments to work with, copies to work by, time to bring 
either the births of their minds or the works of their hands 
to perfection; but the power of God needs none of these 
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things, but is of a vast, incomprehensible nature beyond all 
these. As nothing can be done without the compass of it, so 
itself is without the compass of every created understand- 
ing 4% 

The omnipotence of God is displayed, 

1. In the work of creation. "We may consider this work in 
two aspects: 

First. As the production of the whole material universe, as 
well as all its inhabitants, from nothing. It was not merely a 
formation of material existing, but the production of the ma- 
terial itself. We may form some idea of the power of God 
displayed in this work, by considering that all the united 
ability of every created being in the universe would be insuf- 
ficient for the creation of a single atom of matter. Such a 
production would require infinite force, and a combination of 
all created forces would still be a finite force. If infinite 
power is required for the creation of a single atom, what must 
be our idea of the power necessary for the creation of the uni- 
verse? Beyond intinity we cannot go; but the power required 
for such a work must have been infinite. Contemplate the 
worlds and systems of worlds by which we are surrounded— 

_suns, planets, and satellites without number, and of such mag- 
nitudes as to startle us. 

Secondly. As a work performed bya single act. By asingle 
effort of his will, by a single word, God created them all. 

Ps. xxxili. 6-9: “‘ By the word of the Lord were the hea- 
vens made, and all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth. He gathereth the waters of the sea together as an 
heap; he layeth up the depth in storehouses. Let all the 
earth fear the Lord; let all the inhabitants of the world 
stand in awe of him; for he spake, and it was done; he 
commanded, and it stood fast.”’ 

The same idea presented here by the Psalmist, is strik- 
ingly presented also in the Pentateuch: 

Gen. i. 3: “And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” | 


* Discourse X, 
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No expression could be used which would more forcibly 
convey the idea of great power and efficiency. Furthermore, 
in developing the process-of creation, the author of the Pen- 
tateuch ascribes all to the word of God. “And God said, Let 
there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters.’ ‘And God said, Let the 
waters under the heaven be gathered together into one place, 
and let the dry land appear; and it was so.”’ 

I may be allowed to repeat that no language could more 
forcibly convey the idea of great power and efficiency than 
the language used in describing the work of creation. A 
Being who could create the universe around us, and who could 
create it in such a manner, must have been omnipotent. 

2. In the work of organization. If it required infinite 
power to create the sun and the earth, it must have required 
power equally infinite to place them in proper relations to one 
another. Furthermore, if it required infinite power to create 
by a word our system, it required no less power to place every 
part of the system in its proper position. We may extend the 
thought to the whole material universe. ‘* Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven 
with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills 
ina balance?’ ‘ Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and are counted as the small dust of the balance; behold, he 
taketh up the isles as a very little thing.’”’ He who spread out 
the north over the empty space, and hung the earth upon nothing, is 
plainly omnipotent. Yet the earth is diminutive in compari- 
son with other material bodies of which the universe consists. 
But every body is arranged and poised with the most delicate 
exactness. There could have been no feebleness or faltering 
in the hand that placed it. The mythical giants who heaped 
mountain upon mountain, in their efforts to climb to heaven, 
were strong poetical conceptions; but he who drew the lines 
of the mountain ranges, and placed the vast piles thereon; he 
who heaped up the Alps, the Apennines, and the Andes in 
their proper localities, with a view to the health and product- 
iveness of continents; he who has arranged not merely these, 
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but millions of worlds on which doubtless similar develop- 
ments are found; he who arranged, organized, placed all these 
in their proper relations, is the Almighty God. 

3. In the preservation and government of all things. We 
find in created beings a tendency to change, decay, and ulti- 
mate dissolution. Every thing would evidently sink into de- 
solation and ruin without the interposition of Divine power. 
Even the human soul and the angels in heaven owe their im- 
mortality to this cause. No being but God is necessarily im- 
mortal. All things else exist for a longer or shorter time 
through him. What an exercise of power is necessary to up- 
hold the universe! The sun maintains its place, the earth 
performs its revolutions, in obedience to his word. Under the 
guidance of his hand, the comets pursue their eccentric, and 
what seems to a superficial observer their lawless courses. In 
their revolutions, in some cases requiring centuries, they never 
escape the notice of his eye; his hand is never withdrawn 
from them.. : 

What philosophers denominate the “laws of nature,’’ are 
nothing more than the expressions of his will, the guidance 
of his finger. Whilst we do not admit the doctrines of Pan- 
theism, we maintain that all things are from God, are upheld 
and governed by him, and through him continue to exist; 
that in this sense he is the soul of the universe, imparting 
animation and vitality everywhere. It must be an Almighty 
arm which sustains a burden of such magnitude and such 
weight. 

4, By the deliverance of the Church in all ages. Its dan- 
gers have been many and great, but God has been always pre- 
sent in her exigencies. When Egypt was tormented with 
plagues; when the sea was opened for the passage of the chil- 
dren of Israel; when Pharaoh and his host were overwhelmed 
with the returning flood, the power of God was displayed for 
the salvation of the Church. When the sun “stood still upon 
Mount Gibeon,” and the moon ‘in the valley of Aijalon,”’ 
omnipotence was exercised for the destruction of the leagued 
and doomed enemies of the Church. In the destruction of 
its persecutors, and in the establishment of Constantine upon 
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the throne of the empire, for the protection and vindication 
of the people of God, we see an illustration of this same truth. 
The history of the Church is full of illustrations. From the 
preservation of ‘‘righteous Lot’ to the fall of “ bloody Mary,” 
and still onward to the protection of our fathers from a savage 
and merciless foe, and from the minions of the Papacy in this 
‘Western wilderness, we see traces of the same Almighty hand. 
When the bush burned in the wilderness, and still was not 
consumed, the explanation was found in the presence of the 
“Tam that lam.’’ The passage of the Church through such 
scenes of suffering and persecution as she has experienced in 
every age, is an evidence that “the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.”’ 

In the whole range of theological investigation, nq fact has 
impressed me more sensibly than the watchful and almighty 
providence of God in the care of his Church. The Church 
has survived the storms which have threatened it; has over- 
come the obstacles which have opposed its progress; has 
escaped the dangers which have at all times beset its path. 
Why are these things so? The question is easily answered 
when we consider that its protector is Almighty. ‘ He is wise 
in heart, and mighty in strength: who hath hardened himself 
against him, and hath prospered ?”’ 

5. In the resurrection of the dead. We have had some spe- 
cimens already. I allude to the resurrection of Christ, and of 
the saints who arose at the same time. These are to be con- 
sidered as preludes of the general resurrection. This work is 
to be effected suddenly, ‘‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye.” It will be a glorious manifestation of that power which 
gave light and life at first. The territories of death will be 
another chaos. Darkness, silence, the stillness of ages will 
pervade them. Millions of human beings will lie in undis- 
tinguished confusion. But at the word of God, light, and 
life, and motion will appear everywhere. The dead will arise; 
the scattered fragments of millions of human bodies will unite, 
each assuming its proper position; not an element necessary 
to the constitution of a single system will be lost. He that 
made man at first of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
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into him the breath of life, will reconstruct his frame, and 
breathe into it another and intenser life. The power which 
can effect all this with such ease and rapidity must certainly 
be omnipotent. 

6. The omnipotence of God is beautifully and expressively 
set forth in various passages of Scripture : 

Job xxvi. 7-14: “He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. He bind- 
eth up the waters in his thick clouds, and the cloud is not rent 
under them. He holdeth back the face of his throne, and 
spreadeth his cloud upon it. He hath compassed the waters 
with bounds, until the day and night come to an end. The 
pillars of heaven tremble, and are astonished at his reproof. 
He divideth the sea with his power, and by his understanding 
he smiteth through the proud. By his Spirit he hath gar- 
nished the heavens; his hand hath formed the crooked ser- 
pent. Lo, these are parts of his ways; but how little a por- 
tion is heard of him! But the thunder of his power, who 
can understand ?”’ : 

This passage describes the works of omnipotent power—a 
power, the thunder of which is incomprehensible to the 
human mind. 

Psalm xviii. T-15: ‘¢‘Then the earth shook and trembled; 
the foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, 
because he was wroth. There went up a smoke out of his 
nostrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were 
kindled by it... He bowed the heavens also, and came down: 
and darkness was under his feet. And he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon the wings of the 
wind. He made darkness his secret place; his pavilion round 
about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. 
At the brightness that was before him his thick clouds passed, 
hail stones and coals of fire. The Lord also thundered in 
the heavens, and the Highest gave his voice; hailstones and 
coals of fire. Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered 
them; and he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. 
Then the channels of waters were seen, and the foundations 
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of the world were discovered at thy rebuke, O Lord, at the 
blast of the breath of thy nostrils.”’ 

Hab. iii. 8-6, 8, 10-12: “God came from Teman, and the 
Holy One from Mount Paran. Selah. His glory covered the 
heavens, and the earth was full of his praise. And his bright- 
ness was as the light: he had horns coming out of his hand: 
and there was the hiding of his power. Before him went the 
pestilence, and burning coals went forth at his feet. He stood, 
and measured the earth: he beheld, and drove asunder the 
nations; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow: his ways are everlasting. Was the 
Lord displeased against the rivers? was thine anger against 
the rivers? was thy wrath against the sea, that thou didst 
ride upon thine horses and thy chariots of salvation? The 
mountains saw thee, and they trembled: the overflowing of 
the water passed by: the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up 
his hands on high. The sun and moon stood still in their 
habitation: at the light of thine arrows they went, and at 
the shining of thy glittering spear. Thou didst march through 
the land in indignation, thou didst thresh the. heathen in 
anger.”’ 

These passages ascribe operations to God, and influences to 
his presence, which can result from nothing beneath the 
exercise of Almighty power. The binding of the waters in the 
thick clouds, the compassing of them with bounds, the trembling of 
the pillars of the earth, the dividing of the sea, the shaking of the 
earth, the bowing of the heavens, the scatiering of the everlasting 
mountains, the sun and moon's standing still in their habitations, all 
indicate the exercise of omnipotent power upon them. 

II. In conclusion, I may remark that the doctrine of this 
Lecture suggests, 

1. The true basis of our confidence in the perpetuity of our 
own existence, and the existence of the things around us. 
We talk of the inherent indestructibility of matter and of 
spirit. There is no inherent indestructibility in any thing 
but God. He alone is self-existent; all other things are up- 
held by him. His will has determined the immortality of _ 
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the soul; his watchful and eternal providence will execute 
that determination. He has said that “while the ‘earth 
remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” 
This was his covenant with Noah; the sign also was ap- 
pointed. The covenant has been thus far fulfilled, and will 
doubtless be fulfilled to the end of time; not because the 
operations of nature are of themselves unerring, but because 
God by his power sustains and controls nature. By the sus- 
taining power of Him who organized the heavens and the 
earth, the sun still rises and sets, and the planets perform 
their accustomed revolutions—the machinery of the universe 
is kept in order and motion. 

2. The highest degree of encouragement to the Church. 
However crafty and powerful her enemies may be, she has. 
the assurance that “he that is higher than the highest 
regardeth; and there be higher than they.” His arm is 
Almighty. He is himself a tower of strength,.a place of 
safety. are 

Prov. xviii. 10: “The name of the Lord is a strong tower ; 
the righteous runneth into it, and is safe.”’ 

Psalm ii. 1, 2, 4: “Why do the heathen rage, and the 
people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lord, and against his anointed. He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in derision.” 

No weapon formed against Zion shall prosper. Ter deliverer 
is the Almighty. | 

3. The most fearful apprehensions to the wicked. In vain 
will they cry in the day of trial “to the mountains and 
rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth 
on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb; for the 
great day of his wrath is come, and who shall be able to 
stand?” Who can form an adequate idea of the amazement 
and horror which will seize upon the guilty in that day? To 
the omniscience of God lies open, fully disclosed, every 
action, word, and thought of every being in the universe. 
Nothing has escaped his fearful penetration. And he hath 

14 
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already sworn in his wrath that unbelievers shall not enter into his 
rest. His power is infinite; he can execute that oath. 

4. Something of the probable vastness of the works of God. 
We have seen that he is a spirit; that he possesses essential | 
activity. If essentially active, he is constantly employed. | 
But how is he employed? Is it probable that his whole! 
attention is directed to his work of Providence? Let us con- 
sider the theatre within which he acts; it is immensity. Has 
God exhausted his creative energy in the things which we 
see—in those remote worlds and suns which the most perfect 
optical instruments spread out to our view? Can omnipo- 
tence exhaust itself? Can it grow weary, or decay? What 
then may we suppose of his works? We may lay our line 
upon them and measure its length, but have we reached the 
outskirts of creation? Certainly we are far from them. Can 
we conceive of a limit? We shall hereafter learn that God 
is infinitely benevolent as well as infinitely powerful. His 
benevolence must furnish him with infinite motives to the 
production of intelligent and sentient beings. Such beings 
are capable of happiness. Benevolence delights in the pro- 
motion of happiness. Infinite power can accomplish all that 
infinite benevolence suggests. I ask again, then, what limit 
can we assign to the works of God? 

May we not suppose him still engaged in the creation of 
remote heavens and remote planets? Still filling up the 
immense space around him with animated beings susceptible 
of holiness, happiness, and glory? With beings that shall 
chine as stars of increasing magnitude and brightness for 
ever in the illimitable firmament which he has spread out for 
them? Who will say that infinite benevolence has ever 
satiated itself in the production of happiness, or that infinite 
power has exhausted itself in such a work? How great then 
may we suppose the works of God to be! 

5. From the omnipotence of God we may form some idea 
of the splendor of his character. We extol the conqueror 
who displays the power of his mind, the strength of his heart, 
or the prowess of his arm, on the field of battle. The hero 
of a hundred successful conflicts dazzles our little minds. 
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We regard him as a superior being. But what is all earthly 
power compared with the power of God? He is emphatically 
the Lord of Hosts. The power of the conqueror is in a great 
measure adventitious; the power of God, however, is in-. 
herent. While he is the Lord of hosts, he is at the same 
time the mighty One who, with his own hand, laid the founda- 
tions of the earth; who stretched his line upon it, and took its 
measures ; who laid its corner-stone ““when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” By 
the blast of his nostrils the waters are gathered together ; the floods 
stand upright as a heap; and the depths are congealed in the heart 
of the sea. At his rebuke he dries up the sea, and makes the rivers 
a wilderness ; he clothes the heavens with blackness, and makes sack- 
cloth their covering. ‘‘A fire goeth before him, and burneth up 
his enemies round about.” 

Such expressions indicate that the power of God is a per- 
sonal attribute. I may ask again, What is all earthly power 
compared with it? What can be added to the splendor of 
such a character? So great is he, that all other things are as 
nothing, less than nothing, and vanity, in his sight. 
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Ue CTU: Roo Xx VOT E. 
JUSTICE OF GOD. 


BrErorE we proceed to a consideration of the Justice of 
God, it may be proper to explain the nature of justice. The 
term justice may be considered, 

1. In its application to matters of business. In this appli- 
cation, justice is properly denominated mercantile or commercial. 
It is the exchange of one commodity for another of equal 
value; in other words, it is the fulfilment of the second table 
of the law in matters of business or commerce. Equivalent 
value is the rule. He is a just man who adheres to the rule— 
who loves his neighbor as himself—who, as he would that others 
should do to him, does also to them. 

2. In its application to the conduct of a magistrate towards 
his subjects. In this sense, it denotes such treatment of the 
subject on the part of the magistrate as the subject deserves. 
‘To reward the good subject, and to punish the bad accord- 
ing to equitable laws and real desert, 1s to treat both justly.” 
Justice in this sense may be denominated distributive or admin- 
istrative. Just legislators are those who frame laws adapted to 
the wants and necessities of the people: just judges are those 
who expound those laws in conformity with their true im- 
port—in conformity with the intention of those who framed 
them. A just executive is one that executes the laws with 
~ fidelity. 

3. Justice may be considered in a much more extended 
sense, as denoting the doing of whatsoever is right under every 
circumstance and in every condition in which we may be 
placed. Justice in this sense does not look so much to the 
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written law as to the law of conscience, and to the obliga- 
tions which arise out of the obvious relations existing between 
ourselves and our fellow-men. Justice as thus exercised may 
be denominated general justice. It finds its illustration in the 
provision which parents make for the comfortable mainte- 
nance and education of their children, in the care of masters 
for their servants, in the fidelity of servants towards their 
masters, in the obedience of children to their parents, in the 
moderation and kindness of rulers, and in the patriotism and 
public spirit of subjects. In the exercise of general justice 
we fulfil all our obligations to society; we devote our atten- 
tion to the promotion of the interest and happiness of others 
rather than of ourselves—to the advancement of the public 
rather than a personal well-being. 

Says Dr. Dwight: 

‘“‘ In this sense justice, together with its corresponding term 
righteousness, 1s used as synonymous with benevolence or 
virtue, and involves the whole of moral excellence.” 

Again: “Justice when considered as an attribute,’ or 
habit of mind, ‘is the disposition which gives birth to these 
or any of these kinds of conduct.” 

In the first of the senses which have been mentioned—in 
the mercantile sense—justice is not attributable to God. 
Although he represents himself as sustaining covenant rela- 
tions to us, there is an infinite inequality between the services 
which he renders to us and those which we render to him. 
This is a gracious, and not a commercial covenant. What 
we confer upon him—if we can be said to confer any thing— 
the best service which we can render to him is worth nothing; 
whilst the goodness and mercy which he bestows upon us are 
of infinite value. 

But as the governor or administrator of the universe, justice 
is attributable to him. He is a moral governor, distributing 
to every man according to his works. It was in relation to 
him as such that the inquiry was made, ‘“ Will not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?’ In the punishment of sin, and in 
the vindication of holiness, he never deviates from the princi- 
ples of the strictest integrity. Clouds and darkness may be 
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round about him, but justice and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne. 

This attribute is also ascribed to him in an infinite degree, 
as the great Father of all intelligent and sentient beings. 
He seeks the interest and the happiness of the whole. Every 
relation which he sustains to them, he fulfils in the most 
ample manner. ‘He maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just.” 

‘“‘ Justice is not, then,” says Dr. Beecher, ‘“‘as to many it 
would seem, a dark, frowning attribute—a stern, unfeeling 
severity—but the benevolent, conservatory principle of the 
universe, by which the Lord God Almighty maintains the em- 
pire of righteousness, and extends around him the blessings 
of an eternal day. Were the governing intelligence of the 
universe impotent and indolent, or cruel or capricious or 
partial, his administration might well be dreaded. But while 
benevolence and mercy are mingled with justice, and not a 
stroke of the rod falls which incorrigible wickedness and 
the public good do not render just and indispensable, none 
but determined rebels have cause to fear.’’* 

I. The justice of God is manifested in his providential dispensa- 
tions. 

It is true that the present is a state of trial, not of re- 
ward and punishment. The full development of justice is 
reserved to a future state. But still, as perhaps present les- 
sons of the truth that God is just, that virtue and holiness 
will be rewarded, and that sin will be punished, we have 
frequent cases of an approach to reward and punishment in 
this life. I call such cases approaches to the administration 
of justice. I express myself thus, because it becomes us to 
speak diffidently as expounders of the dealings of God with 
men. But a thoughtful observer cannot fail to see enough 
in the administration of Providence to satisfy him that God 
is just, and sin will be punished. This will especially be 
found true in his dealings with nations, or communities of 
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other kinds which exist in their public capacities in this 
world only, and, if rewarded or punished, must be rewarded 
or punished here. 

In illustration of my position, I observe, 

1. That a life of uprightness and holiness is generally fol- 
lowed by the respect and confidence of men. It might be 
otherwise; it is sometimes otherwise. But I speak of the 
rule—not of the exceptions. The world is selfish and vicious. 
Why should men of a spirit wholly different from the spirit 
of those around them be respected and trusted? Yet it is 
so. Upright and holy men deserve respect and confidence, 
and the providence of God so regulates the affairs of the world 
that they generally receive what they should receive. I say 
the providence of God so regulates. I trust that I may be 
allowed to express myself thus. 

2. That a life of vice and crime is generally followed by 
the contempt and execration of mankind. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, as to the former; but I speak of the rule, 
not of the exceptions. Vice and crime deserve detestation, 
and generally receive what they deserve. This results evi- 
dently, in part at least, from God’s providential administration. 
If God honored such a life by his providence, men might be 
more inclined to honor it. But if he has fixed upon it 
marks of his disapprobation, we can more readily account 
for the impressions which influence mankind. God gener- 
ally fixes his mark upon such a life. 

3. We have frequent instances of the escape and vindication 
of good and innocent men, by means clearly providential, from 
embarrassments of various kinds, and sometimes from accu- 
sations contrived with great skill for the purpose of effecting 
their injury, and even their ruin. I have my mind upon 
several cases of this kind in which good and upright men 
have been traduced and slandered; in which malignant efforts 
have been made for their destruction; the result of which, 
however, has been their complete and triumphant vindication, 
and often by means in which the hand of Providence was un- 
questionable. I need not present the illustrations; I merely 
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state the principle. But the principle is practical. Observing 
men have become familiar with the illustrations. 

4, That crimes committed in secrecy are often revealed, and 
the perpetrators brought to signal punishment by means clearly 
providential. Sometimes the punishment is inflicted when 
the cause or crime is even unknown to those who witness the 
infliction, or to those who are made the agents in the inflic- 
tion. I quote from Mr. Barnes: 

“Long ago, it had passed into a proverb that ‘Murder will 
oul.’ This is just an illustration of what we are supposing. 
Let a murderer live long enough, and such is the organization 
of society that vengeance will find him out. Crime here meets 
its punishment, it may be after we have crossed oceans, and 
snows, and sands, in some other part of the globe. Far from 
country and home, in lands of strangers, where no eye may 
recognize or pity us, but that of the unseen Witness of our 
actions, it follows us in remorse of conscience, or in the judg- 
ments of the storm, the sirocco, or the ocean. Guilty man car- 
ries the elements of his own perdition within him, and it 
matters little whether he be in society or in solitude, in this 
world or in the next—the inward fires will burn, and the sea 
and the dry land and the burning climes of hell will send 
forth their curses to greet the wretched being who has dared 
to violate the laws of the unseen God, and to hail him as the 
new possessor of the profoundest hell.’’* 

Dark and long is the catalogue of secret sins, but often a 
stern and fearful providence seems to take delight in remoy- 
ing the veil, and disclosing the iniquity to a startled and in- 
dignant world. And often, too, has the same providence mys- 
teriously wrought the condemnation of the guilty, and brought 
upon them before the eyes of men the fiery curse which their 
crimes have deserved. 

God would seem to teach us by such dispensations, that al- 
though the full measure of punishment is reserved for another 
life, still even in this life wicked men begin often to reap the 
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harvest which the seeds of corruption and sin produce, how- 
ever secretly those seeds may have been sown. 

5. That men who have been remarkable for their vices and 
crimes have often been so signally punished, as to leave no 
doubt that in their punishment there has been a special pro- 
vidence. JI mention as illustrations Herod the Great, Pilate, 
Julian the Apostate, Maximianus Galerius, Maximinus, Va- 
lens, Huneric the Vandal, and the vilest of all the popes, 
Aiexander VI. The number might be multiplied, but I for- 
bear. A thoughtful man who reads history, or observes the 
actions of men, and connects with these the administrations 
of Divine Providence, must often see fearful illustrations of 
the truth of my position. 

6. That many nations furnish startling illustrations of the 
truth that God often dispenses justice in a fearful manner in 
this world. I mention some cases. 

When Nineveh, Babylon, and Tyre became great, they also 
became proud and corrupt. They were the oppressors and en- 
slavers of mankind. But what was their end? Where are 
they now? See an example in Athens—proud Athens, the 
queen of the arts, the home of letters. Look at Carthage; 
look at Rome. Did not Rome become corrupt, sensual, the 
patron of degrading and deforming vice? Let her own his- 
torians and poets answer. Rome was essentially, preéminently 
selfish. She was her own idol. She sought conquest, power, 
agerandizement, regardless of the rights of those who were 
unable to withstand the force of her victorious legions. But 
the day of retribution came. Are we so blind as to see no in- 
dications of a just and righteous providence in her fall? She 
was destroyed by nations that seemed to have sprung out of 
the earth. To tame and subdue her haughty spirit, as it 
would seem, she was also cursed with the most abandoned and 
contemptible race of tyrants that ever disgraced the functions 
of magistracy. 

But the most signal instance of a national infliction is fur- 
nished us in the case of the Jews. No man who is acquainted 
with the history of these people, it seems to me, can doubt 
that the judgments of God are now following them for their 
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perverseness and rebellion, and especially for their rejection 
and murder of the Saviour. The reckless and audacious gene- 
ration which said, ‘‘ His blood be upon us and our children,”’ 
had but little idea of the fearfulness of that retribution which 
‘was to follow. If any thing is true in the history of providen- 
tial dealing, the blood of the crucified Son of God has been 
upon them and their posterity. The siege and sack of Jeru- 
salem; the suffering, the starvation, the slaughter of the thou- 
sands of its inhabitants; the condition of the Jews at this 
moment; their being, as they have been for ages, ‘an aston- 
ishment, a proverb, and a byword among all nations,’’ are 
startling proofs that ‘there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth.” : 

II. But the justice of G'od is expressly set forth, and in repeated 
instances, in the Scriptures. 

Jsa. xlv. 21: ‘“‘ There is no God else besides me; a just God 
and a Saviour; there is none besides me.”’ 

Rev. xv. 8: “Just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
saints.”’ 

Deut. xxxii. 4: “He is the Rock, his work is perfect; for 
all his ways are judgment: a God of truth and without in- 
iquity, just and right is he.” 

Ps. xevii. 2: “Clouds and darkness are round about him; 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 

I might multiply quotations which expressly set forth this 
great truth, but I need not. 

III. Again, the justice of God is indirectly set forth in the Scrip- 
tures. 

1. He has given us in scriptural history many impressive 
illustrations of his justice. The fate of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians, of the cities of the plain, of the antediluvian world, 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, of Belshazzar, might be men- 
tioned as specimens. | 

2. He has communicated to us the great truth that his law 
is just, and we infer from this circumstance that the Lawgiver 
is just. 

Rom. vii. 12: “Wherefore the law is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy, just, and good.” 
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As I have suggested, if “‘ the law is holy, and the command- 
ment holy, just, and good,” the inference is legitimate, that 
the Lawgiver possesses the same characteristics—that he is also 
holy, just, and good. 

3. The Scriptures inform us that he has appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteousness—in justice. If 
justice is to be the measure of final retribution from the hand 
of God, the inference is that God himself, the Judge, is 
just. 

4. God, in the Scriptures, requires us to be just. 

Micah vi. 8: ‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do jusily, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

Psalm Ixxxii. 3: ‘Defend the poor and fatherless; do justice 
to the afflicted and needy.” 

Isa. lvi. 1: “* Thus saith the Lord: Keep ye judgment, and 
do justice; for my salvation is near to come, and my right- 
eousness to be revealed.” 

If God requires justice from us, we infer that he is just 
himself. 

5. In the Scriptures he is represented as bringing charges 
of injustice against wicked men, and reproaching them for 
such conduct. Passages of this kind are too numerous to be 
mentioned. They require no comment; their application is 
easy and obvious. He who charges, reproaches others with 
injustice and impiety, must himself, if consistent, be pious 
and just. 

6. God is represented in the Scriptures as judging in the earth ; 
as by no means acquitting the guilty; as keeping covenant and mercy 
for them that love him and observe his commandments ; as hating all 
workers of iniquity—injustice; as being without iniquity—injustice ; 
as being no respecter of persons. All such expressions indicate 
that God is just. Indeed, the Scriptures are full of ascriptions 
of this attribute to Jehovah. One of the objections of infi- 
delity to revelation has been that it ascribes too much to him 
in that way—that it represents his justice as a gloomy, savage 
severity. This objection will be considered in its proper place. 
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In the meantime, it may be considered that the objection 
itself is an admission that there is no want of scriptural proof 
on this subject. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. The justice of God is the most glorious of his attributes. 
In support of this proposition, we reason thus: The adminis- 
tration of his moral government is the most glorious of his 
works. To have created numberless moral beings, and left 
them in a state of hopeless anarchy, would have been their 
greatest misfortune. A government exercised over them, 
conducing to their highest perfection and happiness, is, there- 
fore, their greatest blessing. Such a government, exercised 
by God, is, then, his greatest and most glorious work. But 
his justice is the basis of such a government. The latter 
could not exist without the former. Justice is the great pillar 
of his moral empire; justice is, therefore, the most glorious 
of his attributes. We may tremble, and we should tremble, 
at the severity and sternness of its aspect, but still it is the 
immovable and eternal guaranty of our safety, 7f we are willing 
and obedient, if we are virtuous and holy. 

2. The justice of God made the atonement necessary when 
man sinned. The question is frequently asked, Why could 
not man have been pardoned after the fall, without the im- 
mense sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ? Other answers might 
be given, but one is sufficient. God prohibited sin, because 
its existence is a violation of the constitution which he has 
established. If it is such a violation, it deserves punishment. 
If it deserves punishment, and punishment is not inflicted, 
the claims of justice are disregarded. When man sinned, 
God might have been disposed to pardon; but the exercise of 
clemency in such a case, at the expense of justice, would have 
been a weakness. At least, it would be so in the administra- 
tion of human government. The guilty must be punished, 
or government is a mockery. And whatever else God may 
be, we are to remember that he is just, and that he will by no 
means acquit the guilty. A sinner, therefore, must suffer, or a 
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substitute must suffer for him. The atonement is a vicarious 
offering. 

It may be added also, that the sternest exhibition of justice 
ever made to the universe was the exaction of the sacrifice 
made by the Son of God. There were mercy and compassion 
shown, but no weakness. Justice and judgment ruled in the 
awful transaction. 

3. The justice of God, combined with his wisdom and 
power, qualifies him preéminently for the government of the 
universe. Without justice, benevolence would be weakness. 
Without justice, knowledge and power would be sources of 
continual and fearful apprehension. Knowledge might be- 
come subtlety and cunning, and power might become tyranny. 
Fraud and oppression and violence might be the results. But 
justice, combined with wisdom and power, gives assurance of 
a wise, vigorous, and righteous administration. Neither fraud, 
nor violence, nor oppression will be permanently tolerated, 
because there is skill to detect, and both ability and a disposi- 
tion to suppress. ‘“ Will not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” 

4. If God is just, the good and upright will be rewarded, 
and the wicked will be punished. Although we have speci- 
mens of reward and punishment here, it is very evident that 
the system is not perfect. The justice of God, therefore, 
points us to a future state of retribution. We witness many 
dispensations which we do not understand. We see the wicked 
in great power; spreading themselves like the green bay-tree ; pros- 
pering in the world; increasing in riches. On the other hand, 
the righteous are sometimes afflicted, oppressed, neglected, 
knocking helplessly at the gates of the rich and powerful. If 
God is just, why are these things so? The answer is found 
in the appointment which God has made for judging the world 
in righteousness. The retributions of that day will clear up 
many things which present themselves to us as providential 
_.enigmas here. God is just, and will, sooner or later, lay judg- 
ment to the line, and righteousness to the plummet, by which human 
conduct will be measured; and every man will receive accord- 
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ing to his conduct. Innocence and purity may be misrepre- 
sented, trodden down, crushed to the earth, but God is just, 
and they will at last be vindicated; whilst the tongue of de- 
traction and falsehood will be for ever silenced, and the iron 
heel of oppression ground to powder. 
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DEOT 0 Rit: XV LET. 
GOODNESS OF GOD. 


Tus first subject of inquiry is, What is meant by the good- 
ness of God? What is the import of the expression? Good- 
ness is an abstract term, applied with great indefiniteness. 
Its meaning depends upon its application. A good soldier is 
a brave soldier; a good artificer is a skilful one; a good gov- 
ernor is one who is wise, faithful, and just in his administra- 
tion. 

As applied generally to men, it signifies the disposition which 
prompts them to the exercise of kindness, friendship, and use- 
fulness. It also signifies often the exercises themselves, when 
developed. A good man is one whose disposition leads him to 
acts of kindness, and who follows out that disposition in an 
active manner. The first characteristic is more properly de- 
nominated benevolence, whilst the other is beneficence. The 
one is the disposition; the other is the exercise of that dispo- 
sition. The one is the fountain; the other is the stream. 

This distinction may be used in considering the goodness 
of God. The goodness of God is his benevolence, which 
leads to active goodness, and his beneficence, in which his 
active goodness consists. We proceed, then, to the first 
branch of the subject—the benevolence of God. 

I. One of the questions in philosophical theology is, whether 
the benevolence of God can be satisfactorily determined from 
his works of creation and providence. Dr. Paley’s argument 
on this subject is satisfactory, if not conclusive. @ 

“When God created mankind,”’ says he, ‘‘he wished either 
their happiness or their misery, or he was unconcerned about 
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both. Had he wished the misery of man, he would have 
made all the present sources of pleasure sources of pain. 
Had he been indifferent to the happiness of man, the capabil- 
ities of pleasure and pain must have been the result of acci- 
dent; for all design is, by the supposition, excluded. But as 
accident could not have fitted all objects to the senses, so that 
the one should impart and the other receive uniformly corre- 
sponding impressions, the supposition of accident must be ex- 
cluded. Consequently, God must, when he created man, have 
wished his happiness, and made provision accordingly. . . . 
“Again, contrivance proves design, and the tendency of the 
contrivance indicates the intention of the designer. The 
world abounds with contrivances directed to purposes of good. 
But though evil exists, it is not the design of the contrivance. 
Teeth are contrived for the purpose of eating, yet they ache; 
but their aching is not the design of the contrivance, but inci- 
dental to it. Even, for the sake of argument, we will admit 
it is a proof of defective contrivance. So, in the case of 
human instruments, a sickle is contrived to reap corn; and 
though, from its form, it occasionally cuts the reaper’s fingers, 
such is not the design of it, but an accident from its use. On 
the other hand, instruments of torture are contrived with the 
design of giving pain. Nothing similar to this is found in 
the works of God. No anatomist, for instance, ever discovered 
any organ in the body whose design could be shown to be 
only the infliction of pain; nor does he, if he meets a part 
whose use he knows not, ever suspect that its design is to 
annoy. Since, then, contrivance indicates that God designed 
man’s happiness, and as there are no proofs of any change in 
such design, we must, in reason, believe in its continuance.’’* 
The conclusion from this argument is very obvious. The 
prevailing if not the universal tendency of God’s designs, 
purposes, and plans in relation to man, as far as they are de- 
veloped in his works of creation and providence, is towards 
man’s happiness. The tendency of the plans and purposes 
of God towards man indicates his mind in relation to man. 
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tfis mind in relation to man is, that he should be happy. He 
is, therefore, benevolent toward man. 

Tt may be remarked further, that we observe the same 
tendencies of mind in relation to all other sentient creatures. 
We have no knowledge of any created being which presents 
the appearance of having been created for misery. On the 
other hand, no serious observer can look upon the lowest 
grade of animated creatures with which we are familiar, with- 
out an impression that He who made them was thoughtful of 
even their enjoyment. See the bntterfly, how joyously it 
sports from flower to flower, the apparent embodiment of 
happiness. It is happiness of a low grade, it is true, but still 
it is happiness, and not misery. The busy bee gathers sweet- 
ness in its rambles: its precious store is precisely adapted to 
the supply of its wants and the promotion of its enjoyment. 
Does God have care for such creatures as these? Who can 
doubt it? His benevolence is beautifully expressed in their 
organization, and in furnishing them with such instincts as 
govern them. 

Similar observations might be made in relation to all 
classes of created beings of which we have any knowledge. 
‘He who made them, made them for enjoyment, not for sufter- 
ing. Now what is the conclusion from all this? It is neces- 
sarily this: that God, in the constitution of animated beings, 
- contemplated their happiness, and not their misery. And if 
such were his purposes, his plans, his controlling design, we 
conclude that he is benevolent. 

LI have quoted Dr. Paley’s argument. I present also an- 
other from Socrates; it is derived. from the constitution of 
the human system : 

“God,” says he, “has given us eyes that we may see things 
to be seen, and ears that we may hear things to be heard, and 
noses that we may derive pleasure from sweet smells. He 
has also given us objects upon which we may exercise these 
organs. THe has given us the organ of taste that we may dis- 
tinguish between the sweet and the bitter: he has defended 
the organ of sight, because it is weak, by the eyebrows, eye- 
lids, and eyelashes. The organ of hearing is capable of 
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receiving all sounds; still, it is never filled to excess. He 
has given us front teeth for cutting, and back teeth for grind- 


ing our food. He has located the mouth near the organs of , 


seeing and smelling, that they may assist in distinguishing 
between what is salutary and what is poisonous. He has 
placed the offensive parts of the Agee ate remote from 
these, that they may be the less annoying.” 

Thus reasoned a heathen philosopher an! desired to con- 
vince one who was skeptical in regard to the providence of 
God. Thus he might have reasoned, too, and did reason, in 
illustrating the benevolence of God. 

II. An argument for the benevolence of God may also be 
derived from the constitution of nature around us. 

First. The light of the sun is necessary to the growth of 
vegetation, and to the transaction of the ordinary business of 
life. This is the utilitarian view of light, and as a source of 
utility it might be regarded as an illustration of Divine 
benevolence: but it might have been thus useful, and at the 
same time a source of pain. Every ray of light might have 
been a shaft of torture to the heart. It might have dazzled, 
bewildered us in such a degree, that darkness itself would 
have been preferable. But how different is the constitution 
of things! The light of the sun is not only useful, but it is 
a source of unspeakable positive enjoyment. A dark cloud 
hangs over the sun for days, or even hours, in succession. 
All nature presents a gloomy aspect, and our feelings sympa- 


thize with it. But the sun at length breaks forth; new life, ~ 


and buoyancy, and cheerfulness are imparted to us in an 
instant. The effect is like the work of magic. 

We have passed through a long night of restlessness, of 
feverish anxiety; our very beds have seemed to become beds 
of thorns. But the morning comes: the sun rises in beauty 
and magnificence. It operates as a charm upon our troubled 
spirits: we become ourselves again. As I have suggested, all 
these things might have been otherwise. The light of the 
sun, instead of being a source of so much happiness, might 
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have been made the minister of unceasing annoyance, and 
still have subserved all its purposes of utility. 

Secondly. The moon and the stars are useful. They shed 
a feeble, but a needful light. But who, when he looks upon 
them, contemplates them in their mere utilitarian aspect? 
He loves them for their beauty rather than for their useful- 
ness. But they might have been as useful, and still have 
been objects of horror. But God in the constitution of 
nature has blended the beautiful with the useful. These are 
but specimens. 

Thirdly. Our food is not only nutritious to the body, but 
pleasant to the taste. The water that we drink is not only 
refreshing, essential to health and life; but the ‘cooling 
brook” to the ‘‘ weary traveller’ is the poetical expression of 
the highest delight. Still our necessary food might have 
been loathsome, and our water as bitter as the waters of 
Marah. 

I take the position, then, that the whole constitution of 
nature indicates benevolent intention; that this is true not 
only as far as man is concerned, but as far as all animated 
beings are concerned of which we have any knowledge. If 
this is true, we reach the conclusion at once that God, who 
framed such a constitution, is benevolent. 

III. But one great difficulty presents itself in connection 
with this view of the subject. There is a mixture of happi- 
ness and misery, of enjoyment and suffering, in the world; 
and much of our misery, and many of our sufferings, are 
plainly Providential. If God is purely benevolent, how can 
we account for such a state of things? 

In attempting to remove this difficulty, I remark, 

First. That although the present is a mixed state, the pre- 
ponderance of happiness over misery is evidently very great. 
The production of happiness is essential to the constitution 
of things; misery is evidently incidental. We are to judge 
of a constitution from its essential, not from its incidental 
features. If the essential features of the constitution of 
nature indicate a benevolent design, we are compelled to the 
conclusion that its framer was governed by benevolent con- 
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siderations. We may be at a loss to account for the mixture 
of misery with happiness under such a constitution, but we 
cannot, without great violence of reasoning, attribute the 
misery to the arbitrary will of Him who has manifested a will 
and purpose so different in all the essential features of the 
constitution. 

Secondly. That a great many dispensations which bring 
misery and suffering are evidently benevolent in their design, 
and would result in happiness, would become blessings, if 
they were properly improved. Such dispensations are disci- 
plinary. A man is under the influence of disease: he may or 
may not be aware of his true situation. But, however this 
may be, he must use remedies, and those remedies bring 
suffering. If they are internal, they are unpleasant to the 
taste; if they are external, their application is generally 
painful. They bring suffering, yet they are blessings. A 
young man wishes to educate himself. The process in many 
respects is painful. He must cut himself off in a great 
measure from the pleasures of the table; from the enjoyment 
ef social intercourse. There must be intense and painful 
application of the mind. There is a degree of self-infliction 
from the commencement to the close of his course of applica- 
tion. | 

Again: A. father has a perverse and wayward son; nothing 
can restrain him but the rod; still, his restraint is essential to. 
his happiness, whilst the rod is essential to his restraint. But 
the infliction of the rod is painful; it brings misery and 
suffering. Still, this is a disciplinary misery: it is intended 
to bring happiness in the end. | 

Such cases may illustrate a great many Providential dispen- 
sations. Afflictions, sufferings of various kinds—sufferings 
which are wasting and crushing in their character—have a 
tendency to our improvement, and would become blessings if 
properly improved. From sickness a man learns the value of 
health, and enjoys it more fully when it returns. From 
poverty a man learns to appreciate a competency. Our labor 
and toil impart an interest and a value to rest which it could 
not otherwise have. 
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Finally, on this subject, the legitimate tendency of all 
suffering in the present life is to lead us to a preparation for 
the life which is to come. This is undoubtedly the great end 
contemplated in all disciplinary Providential dispensations. 
They are the inflictions of a father, and not of a malevolent 
adversary. 

Thirdly. That many of our sufferings and miseries are the. 
necessary results of our own misconduct. I do not speak of 
such results as either disciplinary or penal in their character, 
but as physical results from physical causes. A man is a 
drunkard. Drunkenness is a misconduct. What is the result? 
Loss of health, loss of mind, loss of property, shortness of 
life. Isay nothing of what such a man suffers in the depres- 
sion of his social position, and in the torture and agony of 
his mind, in his hours of thoughtfulness. These may be con- 
sidered moral results. But I confine myself to results which 
are strictly physical—as strictly so as disease is a result of 
undue exposure to the most poisonous malaria. 

A man is an idler, a spendthrift, a libertine: are his 
poverty, and want, and rags, and beggary, his degradation of 
principle, and total indifference to the happiness of his fellow- 
men, any evidence of a malevolent spirit in Him who organ- 
ized the constitution of nature? These are the legitimate 
results of such courses of conduct—the effects of their proper 
causes. The apostle spoke not only as an inspired theologian, 
but also as a philosopher, when he taught us that “he that 
sows to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.”’ Seeds 
produce their fruits. As a man sows, so he reaps. If we 
drink poison, death is the result; but we have no right to 
charge the Author of nature with a malignant disposition 
because it is so. If a man pursues the road which leads to 
death, and finds death at the end, it is a frightful misfortune, 
but it is no evidence of malevolence on the part of God; and 
this is especially true if the opposite end of his road leads to 
life, and is more easily trodden. 

Fourthly. It is to be taken into the account that the mise- 
ries which we suffer are all the consequences of sin. They 
have been brought upon our race by its rebellion and folly. 
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The cases which we have been considering are individual 
cases. J now speak of sin as a general cause of a general 
effect. The legitimate cause of misery and death is sin. 
This is a feature in the Divine constitution which we must 
not overlook. If we walk into a fire, we will be burned. 
This is an individual case. But if fire be introduced into a 
large mass of combustible matter, the whole mass will be 
consumed. God made man upright, and all things else “ very 
good.” The habitation prepared for him was a paradise ; it 
was a lovely habitation. The primitive condition of our race 
was more than a realization of the fabled golden age. If we 
have turned the calm and peaceful morning of creation into a 
day of storm, and tempest, and whirlwind, we should com- 
plain of none but ourselves. 

Sorrow, and wretchedness, and death are the penal conse- 
quences of sin. Should we complain that God punishes sin, 
when it is so evident that sin punishes itself? There are ten 
thousand illustrations of this latter truth, that sin punishes. 
itself. These furnish proof that there is something intrinsi- 
cally wrong in sin. If sin in its nature is wrong, it should be 
punished; and its punishment may be an evidence of God’s 
benevolence, instead of his malevolence. 

The truth is, much of natural evil and many of our afflic- 
tions, as being disciplinary, are intended to promote our 
greatest good. We have no more right to complain of them 
than of the hand which prevents us from committing suicide. 
Is he not a wise and benevolent father who holds the rein 
upon his son, and, if necessary, uses the rod that he may save 
his soul? If God then should afflict our race with pain, 
disease, and death, in their most frightful forms, that these 
afflictions might arrest the current of sinful thought, and 
feeling, and practice, and turn it to himself, to holiness, and 
to heaven, have we any right to complain of him as an arbi- 
trary and capricious Judge? It is our Father who lifts the 
rod, and in what heart can we expect to find more benevo- 
lence and pity than in a father’s heart? 

IV. We proceed now to consider the second branch of the 
subject—the beneficence of God. This may be denominated 
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his active goodness; his goodness not merely in intention, 
but in fact. I quote from Mr. Barnes: 

‘The universe,’’ says he, “as it unfolds itself to a Christian 
eye, presents no marks of a coarse and narrow utilitarianism. 
Thus we have not merely the light requisite for vision, but 
that light is broken into rays of exquisite beauty, and beams 
upon us in endless delightful combinations from the crimson 
sunset, the silver moon, and the stars of differing glory; from 
the summer rainbow, and the variegated clouds of autumn; 
from the winter fields of dazzling snow, and icy stalactites, 
hung thick on every tree. Not only does the earth bear food 
convenient for us, but that food springs up and ripens in the 
fairest and most attractive forms; in the yellow wheatsheaf, 
the purple festoonery of the vine, and the deep blushing 
peach; while the forest wears its gay robe of praise, and the 
wayside flower, made only to be admired, invites taste to 
become the handmaid of devotion. Water, too, is not given 
merely in thirst-sufficing wells, but it flows in meandering 
streams, and gushes in sparkling fountains, and mirrors back 
from its broad transparent surface the glorious face of heaven. 
On these aspects of nature the Divine founder of our religion 
has set his frequent sanction: they suggested many of his 
richest lessons of faith and trust. Is not this picture true? 
And might it not be enlarged? Look at the benevolence of 
God as it manifests itself to man in the playfulness and frolic 
of childhood, in the buoyancy and cheerfulness of youth, in 
the strength and energy of manhood, in the full provision for 
the exercise of the social and domestic affections, and in the 
incalculable amount of enjoyment derived from this source. 
Who will say that we do not find traces everywhere of a dis- 
position to bless a rebellious and guilty race ?’’* 

The application of the preceding argument is this: the 
expression of the willingness of God “to bless a rebellious 
and guilty race’’ is made through his works. In these works 
we realize this willingness; they are works of beneficence, of 
active goodness. 

We derive an argument for the goodness of God from the 
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judgments of those who had nothing but the works of nature 
to guide them. Says Charnock on this subject: 

‘“‘All the idolatry of the heathen is a clear testimony of their 
common sentiment of the goodness of God, since the more 
eminently useful any person was in some advantageous inven- 
tion for the benefit of mankind, they thought he merited a 
rank in the number of their deities. The Italians esteemed 
Pythagoras a god because he was :AavOpwrotatoc. To be 
good and useful was an approximation to the Divine nature; 
hence it was, that when the Lystrians saw a resemblance of 
the Divine goodness in the charitable and miraculous cure of 
one of their crippled citizens, presently they mistook Paul 
and Barnabas for gods, and inferred from thence their right 
to Divine worship, inquiring into nothing else but the visible 
character of their goodness and usefulness, to capacitate them 
for the honor of a sacrifice. 

“Hence it was that they adored those creatures that were a 
common benefit, as the sun and moon, which must be founded 
upon a preéxistent notion not only of the being, but of the 
bounty and goodness of God, which was naturally implanted 
in them, and legible in all God’s works. And the more 
beneficial any thing was to them, and the more sensible the 
advantages they received from it, the higher station they gave 
it in the rank of their idols, and bestowed upon it a more 
solemn worship: an absurd mistake, to think every thing that 
was sensibly good to them to be God, clothing himself in 
such a form to be adored by them. And upon this account 
the Egyptians worshipped God under the figure of an ox, and 
the East Indians, in some part of their country, deify a heifer, 
intimating the goodness of God as their nourisher and pre- 
server in giving them corn, whereof the ox is an instrument 
in serving for ploughing and preparing the ground.’’* 

We thus see that God is benevolent and beneficent; good 
in purpose, and good in action. His goodness may therefore 
be considered a question settled. 
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V. A few passages of Scripture will suffice: 

Psalm xxxiv. 8: ‘O taste and see that the Lord is good.” 

Psalm Ixxiil. 1: “ Truly God is good to Israel, even to such 
as are of a clean heart.” 

Nahum i. 7: “ The Lord is good; a stronghold in the day 
of trouble.’ 

Psalm exix. 68: “ Thou art good, and doest good.” 

Psalm exlv. 9: “The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.” 

Matt. xix. 17: “Why callest thou me good? There is 
none good but one, that is God.” 

On a subject upon which the Scriptures are so explicit, it is 
useless to multiply proofs. 
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GE OU RX Tx. 
TRUTH OF GOD. 


We consider, first, what we are to understand by the truth 
of God. Truth is a verbal statement, or some outward ex- 
pression made in conformity with facts. Truth is one of the 
noblest attributes of a human being. Its importance may be 
inferred from its being the basis of all the confidencé which 
can exist in society. It is the basis of society itself. An 
organization for the vilest purposes cannot exist without 
mutual confidence among the members, and such confidence 
cannot exist without the practice of truth. 

When, however, we speak of the truth of God, we mean 
two things: 

First. Veracity ; which may be pgamniee as a disposition or 
habit of his nature, and which leads him at all times to 
declare the truth, together with a strict conformity to that 
disposition in word and action. 

Secondly. Fidelity—faithfulness; by which we understand 
the promptitude and the certainty of his fulfilment of all 
covenants made with men, promises made to them, and every 
engagement into which he may have entered, for the guarding 
of trusts confided to him, or for the infliction of punishments 
which he may have thr sateen 

J. The truth of God may be inferred, 

1. From his justice and goodness. We have already seen 
that he possesses these attributes. If he is just and good, he 
must be a God of truth. Our reasoning is the following: 

Truth is a conformity in expression to things done, or to 
things promised or threatened. If there were no such con- 
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formity on the part of God, our confidence in him would be 
destroyed. The destruction of our confidence in him would 
be the destruction of our happiness. An impression upon 
the human mind that God is deceitful, hypocritical, unre- 
liable, would certainly spread a cheerless gloom over the face 
of the earth. Where we find so many proofs of the existence 
of these unholy attributes among men, and experience so 
many afflictions and sufferings from them; if, in addition to 
all, a conviction or even a suspicion should exist that God in 
these respects is no better than man, our humiliation and 
wretchedness must be complete. In order, therefore, to our 
happiness, we must believe that he is a God of truth. God 
wills our happiness because he is benevolent: he therefore 
wills that we should believe himself a God of truth. But 
God is just, and would not require such a belief if it were not 
a heliey of the truth. 

. From the intrinsic excellence of truth itself. It is such 
a Sai Oe that no moral being can be esteemed perfect 
without it. A falsehood is always intended to promote some 
selfish end, which it is supposed cannot be promoted without 
it. A falsehood is essentially selfish and unjust, and is, there- 
fore, intrinsically wrong. Truth, on the other hand, looks 
above self, considers the interest and happiness of others— 
the interest and happiness of the universe. This is precisely 
what we would expect of the Divine Being from other charac- 
teristics already presented. 

3. From the fact that he can be under no inducement to 
falsehood. Falsehood is a resort of selfishness and weakness. 
But God is not selfish; and if he were, he could accomplish 
all his purposes by means legitimately under his control with- 
out resorting to duplicity. There is no weakness in him; he 
is omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent. What induce- 
ment then to falsehood can we find in him? 

4. From the fact that he has so formed us that we involun- 
tarily and irresistibly esteem and respect truth, and disesteem 
and despise falsehood. I derive this argument from Dr. 
Dwight: 

“This respect for truth, and contempt of falsehood,” says 
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he, ‘is irresistible from two causes. It is, in the first place, the 
necessary dictate of the understanding, when employed in ex- 
amining the nature of these subjects, and is perfectly inde- 
pendent of any feeling or influence of the heart. Knaves, as 
truly and as irresistibly as honest men, despise knaves. No 
other dictate of the understanding was ever found in the pre- 
sent world; no other is capable of existing. Secondly. He has 
made truth absolutely necessary to the happiness of mankind, 
and invariably productive of it; and falsehood utterly incon- 
sistent with our happiness, and invariably productive of misery. 
In this great practical lesson, he has in his providence forced 
mankind to esteem and respect truth, without a possibility of 
its being otherwise, and to disesteem and despise falsehood. 

“This argument strongly proves the truth of God in two 
methods. | 

‘‘In the first place, by teaching us to respect truth and 
despise falsehood, he has irresistibly led us to respect him if 
a God of:truth, and to despise him if a God of falsehood. 
But if he be not a God of truth, this fact is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the only end which he can be supposed to have 
had in view in creating intelligent beings. 

‘Secondly. He has in this manner strongly impressed upon 
the minds of his creatures his own character as a God of truth. 
As a Being perfectly independent, he could have no induce- 
ment to impress any character on their minds except that 
which pleased him. That which pleased him more than any 
other was unquestionably his own character. As an immut- 
able Being, it cannot be supposed that he could disclose any © 
character to them as his own except his real character. If, 
then, the character actually disclosed by him as his own is not 
his real character, it must have arisen from one of these sources: 
either he was afraid to disclose his own character, or by some 
other motive inconsistent with his independence was inclined 
to disclose a character with which he was not pleased, or he 
preferred some other character to his own, or, in some strange 
moment and situation incomprehensible by us, departed from 
his general disposition, and, denying his nature, acted in a 
manner directly opposite to all his essential attributes, which 
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irresistibly prove him to be immutable. The character, 
therefore, which he has actually disclosed, is his true char- 
acter. '.* 

5. I will add to this argument from Dr. Dwight, that it 
seems to me that if it could be made appear that falsehood 
was useful and not detrimental to the interest of man upon 
the whole, still the moral sense of mankind would disapprove 
it. Whatever is useful is in conformity with the judgments 
of the human mind. If falsehood, therefore, were useful, the 
judgment would approve it. But although it might command 
the respect of the intellect, as I have suggested, I question 
whether, depraved as the heart may be, falsehood would or 
could command the respect of the heart—whether our moral 
judgments could be led to its approbation. As no argument 
could convince us that what is mathematically absurd is true, 
so, it seems to me, no reasoning could satisfy our minds that a 
statement in relation to facts, at variance with the facts them- 
selves, is to be approved, or can be approved. My argument 
from this is, that our hearts themselves could not approve and 
love God under a conviction that he is not a God of truth. 
If God has so formed us both intellectually and morally that 
we must approve truth and disapprove falsehood, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that he himself is a God of truth. This is 
so, or God in the constitution of man has stultified himself. 

II. The scriptural argument may be presented thus: 

1. God has declared himself to be a God of truth. 

Exod. xxxiv. 6: “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth.” 

Deut. xxxil. 4: ‘He is the Rock, his work is perfect; for 
all his ways are judgment: a God of truth, and without in- 
iquity, just and right is he.” 

Ps. xxxi. 5: “Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of 
truth.” 

Ps, xxxill. 4: ‘For the word of the Lord is right; and ail 
his works are done in truth.”’ 

Ps. cxi. 7: “The works of his hands are verity and judg- 
ment; all his commandments are sure.” 
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Ps. c. 5: “For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting; 
and his truth endureth to all generations.”’ 

2. The Spirit of God—the Holy Ghost—is generally repre- 
sented by our Saviour as the Spirit of truth: 

John xvi. 13: ‘“‘ Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.”’ 

John xv. 26: “But when the Comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me.” _* 

John xiv. 16, 17: ‘And I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever; even the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot re- 
ceive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him; but ye 
know him; for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” 

The argument from these passages is, that if the Spirit of 
God is the Spirit of truth, God himself must be a G'od of truth. 
I omit at present that form of the argument derived from the 
fact that the Spirit itself is God. 

3. God has by his prophets uttered prophecies in the Scrip- 
tures which kave been fulfilled, and which, as far as we have 
been able to understand them, have never failed of fulfilment. 
The predictions relating to the Messiah and his kingdom, to 
the fearful sufferings, the dispersion, and downtrodden condi- 
tion of the Jews, to the destruction of Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Tyre, are specimens. We know of no single prediction relat- 
ing-to events of the past or of present time which has been 
unfulfilled. Prophecy is a standing miracle testifying by its 
fulfilment that God is a God of truth. 

4. God has entered into covenants; he has made promises — 
which he has invariably fulfilled. His covenant with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob in relation to the land of Canaan is an 
illustration—a covenant which he fulfilled, in spite of the ob- 
stinacy and rebellion of their descendants, by a series of the 
most startling and stupendous miracles recorded in the sacred 
books, or ever witnessed by human beings. His covenant 
with Abraham in relation to the Messiah is in the process of 
fulfilment at this moment. He enters into personal covenant 
with each believer, and gives personal and precious evidence 
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of its fulfilment from day to day. This is a matter of expe- 
rience. 

5. The Scriptures represent God as not only fulfilling his 
promises, but also his threatenings, with the most fearful fidel- 
ity. The Aborigines of the land of Canaan, Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, wicked Ahab and his family, the destruction of 
the army of Sennacherib, the overthrow and death of Belshaz- 
zar in conformity with the mysterious handwriting upon the 
wall, are illustrations of this position. God is, therefore, a 
God of truth. He has given us irresistible proof that this 
18 80. 


REMARKS. 


1. If God is a God of truth, his promises and his threaten- 
ings will be fulfilled. We have seen that they have been ful- 
filled in many particular instances. These are pledges that 
all his promises and threatenings will be fulfilled in like man- 
ner. If he is aGod of truth, it will certainly be so. ‘The 
Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some men count 
slackness, but is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance. But 
the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night.” “ God 
is not man, that he should lie, nor the son of man, that he 
should repent; hath he said, and shall he not do it? or hath 
he spoken, and shall he not make it good ?” 

2. If God is a God of truth, we may rely with confidence 
upon his word in whatever manner he may speak. As a God 
of truth, he is a proper object of confidence. A corrupt man 
and a liar can be the object of no confidence. A good and 
truthful man, on the other hand, will always inspire confi- 
dence. How much more should He who is infinite in goodness 
and truth inspire confidence! It may be on this account that 
God visits so fearfully the sin of unbelief. Unbelief indi- 
rectly denies to him two of his most glorious perfections, and 
charges him with corruption and falsehood. What a reckless 
offence is this, and how signally might we expect it to be pun- 
ished ! : 4 

3. If God is a God of truth, his glorious gospel will over- 
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spread the world, and the kingdom of his Son will abide for 
ever. Said the angel in the annunciation: “And behold, thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest, and the Lord God shall give 
him the throne of his father David; and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 
Said the prophet also, in expounding the dream of the King 
of Babylon: ‘And in the days of these kings shall the God 
of heaven set up a kingdom which shall not be left to other 
people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever.” These are the words of 
God in relation to the empire of Messiah. If God is a God 
of truth, they will be fulfilled. The kingdom of Christ shall 
break in pieces and consume all kingdoms, and it shall stand for 
ever. 

4. If God is a God of truth, we see the importance and ne- 
cessity of receiving his word as he has communicated it. He 
has communicated nothing but what we ought to know. We 
should, therefore, endeavor to understand the whole commu- 
nication. We are not to diminish it by our ignorance or want 
of attention. He has withheld nothing which is necessary to 
our salvation. We are not, therefore, to add to this sacred 
communication. The curse of God is justly pronounced 
against such false dealers. In taking from the word of God, 
or adding to it, we indirectly charge him with unfaithfulness. 
May we not expect his curse to follow such a charge? It is to 
be borne in mind, too, that if by a false and selfish criticism 
and exposition we distort the truth, or neutralize its force, we 
practically take from the word of God, or add to it. We must 
receive and expound the truth as God has given it, if we would 
be guiltless. God is a God of truth, and has given us what 
we need, and no more; he has withheld nothing from us 
which is needful. : 

5. If God is a God of truth, he has another of the requisites 
necessary to the moral government of his creatures. Whatever 
other attributes he might have, without truth he would be 
unreliable as a great Ruler. Said King John of England: 
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‘If truth should be banished from every other habitation in 
the world, it ought at least to find a place in the bosom of 
kings.” A ruler known to be deceitful, hypocritical, a lar, 
would be a monster—an object of horror as well as of contempt. 
A moment’s suspicion of treachery or falsehood on the part 
of God would. spread an insupportable gloom over the heart 
in which the suspicion rested. We would involuntarily shrink 
if possible from the adrninistration of such a being. But an 
unshaken and an abiding confidence in him as a faithful God, 
will afford support to a good man in his darkest and most 
dreary seasons. ‘‘God, we are ever to remember, is the last 
appeal, resort, and hope of intelligent beings. By whomso- 
ever else the soul is deceived or disappointed, it rests on him 
with perfect reliance ; because it considers fis truth as the great 
mountains, and his faithfulness as enduring for ever.’’* 

6. God, as a God of truth, is prominently placed in the 
Scriptures in contrast with man. 

Num, xxiii. 19: “ God is not man, that he should lie, neither 
the son of man, that he should repent; hath he said, and shall 
he not do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it 
good ?” 

Ps. exlvi. 8-6: “ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
son of man, in whom there is no help. His breath goeth | 
forth, he returneth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts 
perish. - Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help; 
whose hope is in the Lord his God, which made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that therein is, which keepeth truth for 
ever.” 

The instability and unfaithfulness of man are proverbial. 
“A faithful man who can find?’ But God is faithful. We 
may rely upon him in every exigency. He will not deceive, 
nor capriciously turn away his face from us. 


* Dwight, Sermon II. 
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DEOL UR x. 
HOLINESS OF GOD. 


WE are to consider now the holiness of God. Holiness is 
purity in a moral sense, freedom from sin. This is a negative 
account of holiness. It has, however, a positive existence. In 
this sense the term imports a disposition, a tendency to what is 
good rather than to what is evil—a disposition of the heart 
leading to the fulfilment of all obligations to God and to our 
fellow-men, together with the development of that disposition 
in the conduct of life. Holiness may therefore be considered 
as a characteristic of the heart and of the life—of the heart as 
it is inclined to what is right, and of the life as it is employed 
in what is right. 

A. secondary signification of holiness is, a consecration to 
sacred uses, to sacred purposes. In this sense, the Sabbath is 
holy; the vessels of the ancient temple were holy; the Jewish 
priesthood were holy; the ministry under the gospel dispen- 
sation are holy ; whatsoever is consecrated or set apart to a 
sacred service—a religious use—is holy. 

In the first of sidus senses, the term holiness may be 
regarded as indicating the intrinsic or actual character of the 
objects to which it is applied. In the second sense, it has no 
relation to the true character of objects, but to their uses. In 
illustration of the idea of ceremonial holiness, I present the 
Sabbath. The day of rest possesses no more intrinsic excel- 
lence than other time: it is holy for the reason that it has 
been appointed, consecrated by God to sacred uses. Hence 
God is said to have blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it. By 
his appointment he required it to be appropriated to sacred 
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uses. The command is, also, that we should remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy—that we should spend it in religious 
employments and exercises. The Sabbath is not, therefore, 
positively holy, but ceremonially so; holy by appointment, 
and to be kept in a holy manner. We are by no means to 
indulge in sin upon the Sabbath day. 

Man is susceptible of holiness in both the first and second 
senses. He can be pure, free from sin; he can be consecrated 
to the service of God. In the first sense, when holy, he is 
pure in the éendencies of his mind, in the feelings of his heart, 
in his affections and desires. In the second, he is pure in the 
purposes of his mind, in the exercises of his will, and in the 
actions of his life. He is holy when all these are subjected 
to the will of God and made tributary to his service. He is 
then consecrated to God. 

Holiness is attributable to God in the original sense of the 
word—in its sense of purity, freedom from sin, freedom from 
all tendencies to sin. ‘The term in this sense describes his 
nature, and from this proceed all his actions. His actions are 
therefore holy. 

Says Dr. Woods: “The holiness of God expresses moral 
excellence in general. All his conduct is right, perfectly 
suited to the relations which he bears towards all his creatures. 
He is himself perfectly free from moral evil, and perfectly 
opposed to it in others. And he is not merely free from 
moral evil, but possessed of the contrary to an infinite degree. 
He is therefore called holy.’’* 

Says Mr. Watson: 

‘“‘Since then it is so manifest that the Lord loveth right- 
eousness and hateth iniquity, it must be necessarily concluded 
that this preference of the one, and hatred of the other, flow 
from some principle in his very nature. ‘That he is the right- 
eous Lord, of purer eyes than to behold evil, one who cannot 
look upon iniquity.’ This principle is holiness, an attribute 
which in the most emphatic manner is assumed by himself, 
and attributed to him both by adoring angels in their choirs, 
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and by inspired saints in their worship. He is by his own 
designation ‘the Holy One of Israel.’ The seraphs, in the 
vision of the prophet, cry continually, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory:’ thus 
summing up all his glories in this sole moral perfection. The 
language of the sanctuary on earth is borrowed from that of 
heaven: ‘ Who shall gh fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name? for thou art holy.’ 

‘If there is then this principle in the Dicivei mind which 
leads him to prescribe, love, and reward truth, justice, benevo- 
lence, and every other virtuous affection and habit in his 
creatures which we sum up in the term holiness; and to 
forbid, restrain, and punish their opposites; that principle, 
being essential in him—a part of his very nature and God- 
head—must be the spring and guide of his own conduct; and 
thus we conceive without difficulty of the essential rectitude 
or holiness of the Divine nature, and the absolutely pure and 
righteous character of his administration. ‘In him there can 
be no malice, or envy, or hatred, or revenge, or pride, or 
cruelty, or tyranny, or injustice, or falsehood, or unfaithful- 
ness; and if there be any thing besides which implies sin, 
and vice, and moral imperfection, holiness signifies that the 
Divine nature is at an infinite distance from it.’ Nor are we 
only to conceive of this quality negatively, but positively also, 
as ‘the actual, perpetual rectitude of his volitions, and all 
his works and actions which are consequent thereupon, and 
an eternal propension thereto and love thereof, by which it is 
altogether impossible to that will that it should ever vary.’ ’’* 

The object of this argument is to prove that holiness is 
attributable to the nature of God as well as to his actions. 

The holiness of God may then be considered, 

J. As the rectitude of his nature. He has constitutional 
tendencies as well as other intelligent beings. These ten- 
dencies are all to what is good. As we have seen heretofore, 
they are inherent and underived, since all his qualities and 
attributes are inherent and underived. They belong to the 
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self-existent nature of God. This original, underived ten- 
dency gives character to all his actions. 

II. As the uprightness of all his actions. Every thought, 
every purpose of this great Mind, every volition, every act of 
the Divine Being, is in conformity with what is right. There 
is neither mistake nor intentional wrong. In the expressive 
language of the praying woman, 

1 Sam. ii. 2: “There is none holy as the Lord: for there is 
none beside thee: neither is there any rock like our God.” 

The slightest variation on the part of God from a conformity 
with what is right would introduce irretrievable confusion 
into the universe. It would be the end of all order, of all 
hope. Holiness is the supreme excellence of the Divine 
Being. It may be considered, in a certain sense, the sum of 
all his moral perfections. As he is perfectly just, good, true, » 
and faithful, he is perfectly holy. A combination of all these 
is perfect holiness. 

Ill. I may remark on this subject, in addition, 

1. That holiness is a necessary, an essential perfection of 
the Divine Being. ‘He is essentially and necessarily holy.” 
Holiness is the essential glory of his nature: his holiness is 
as necessary‘as his omniscience, as necessary as his existence. 
As he cannot but know what is right, so he cannot but do 
what is right. 

Says Charnock: 

‘* He is as necessarily holy as he is necessarily God; as 
necessarily without sin as without change. As he was from 
eternity, so he was holy from eternity. He was gracious, 
merciful, just in his own nature, and also holy, though no 
creature had been formed to exercise his holiness upon. If 
God had not created a.world, he had been in his own nature 
almighty and ableo create a world. If there never had 
been any thing but himself, yet he had been omniscient, 
knowing every thing that was within the verge and compass 
of his infinite power; so he was pure in his own nature, 
though he had never brought forth any rational creature 
whereby to manifest this purity. These perfections are so 
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necessary that the nature of God could not subsist without 
them.’’* 

A skilful mechanic in the construction of a mechanism 
would give it a tendency to fulfil, not to violate, its intended 
office. On this principle we conclude that when God created 
man and angels, he gave them such a conformation and ten- 
dency. It was certainly as easy to give them a tendency to 
holiness as to give them existence; and the exercise of holi- 
ness was their office. He himself, however, is self-existent. 
But is it not evident that his nature and character, that his 
conformation and tendencies would exist according to the 
same rule? The exercise of holiness is his office, and his 
essential tendencies are towards the fulfilment of that office. 
If other intelligent beings possess prevailing moral character- 
istics, it is reasonable to suppose that God possesses such cha- 
racteristics. God is, therefore, essentially holy. 

2. That the holiness of God is perfect. When I speak of 
his holiness as perfect, I mean that it is absolutely, not rela- 
tively so. Created beings may possess a relative perfection in 
holiness. They may be free from sin. They may not only 
be free from sin, but still. increasing, growing in holiness 
every moment. They may thus grow for ever. But God is 
not only free from sin, but his holiness is consummate: he 
can never become more holy. As nothing can be detracted 
from him, so nothing can be added to him. In the language 
of the seraphim of the prophet, and of the four beasts of the 
Apocalypse, ‘“ Holy, holy, holy” is the Lord of hosts, the Lord 
God Almighty. The leading commentators consider this 
triple exclamation as marking a vehement affirmation. It is 
intended to give intensity to the expression, and the intensity 
of expression indicates the weight, the magnitude of the idea. 
God is as holy as he can be; he is infinitely holy. 

3. That the holiness of God places him in necessary hos- 
tility to sin. 

Says the prophet: 
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Hab. i. 138: “Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
and canst not look on iniquity.” 

Sin is the abominable thing which God hates. He is more oppo- 
site to sin in his nature than light is to darkness. He is not 
only opposed to sin, but in active hostility against it. There 
is nothing merely negative in the Divine character: every 
thing is positive. The opposition of God to sin is positive, 
active, intense. It cannot be otherwise. He is hostile to sin; 
he is at war with it. Were he not so, he would be at war 
with himself. 

4. That holiness is the highest excellence of the Divine 
nature. The other attributes of God imbued with holiness, 
modified, controlled by it as a vital spirit, are glorious and 
lovely. Without it, they would be objects of terror. His 
justice would become cruelty; his mercy, weakness; his 
wisdom, subtlety ; his power, tyranny; his zeal, furious mad- 
ness. Without holiness, the Divine Being himself, in all his 
dispensations, would become an object of dread and terror. 
Combining infinite wisdom and power, and having all re- 
sources in heaven and upon earth under his control, what 
could he not do in the infliction of suffering? But his holi- 
ness modifies every attribute, and directs it to such a develop- 
ment of itself as to lead to the greatest interest of the 
universe. Inflictions fall only upon sin. The rebellious, the 
wicked may and should fear: all others may confide and 
rejoice. If God is infinitely and immutably holy, he can 
never do wrong, and none but wrong-doers have any thing to 
apprehend from him, whilst those who seek after righteous- 
ness and holiness have every thing to hope. 

IV. The scriptural account of the holiness of God may be 
presented in the following manner: 

1. Holiness is directly ascribed to God. Some passages so 
ascribing it have already been mentioned. There are still 
others. 

Exod. xv. 11: ‘Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
gods? Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders ?” 
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‘Glorious in holiness.’”’ This is a very striking expression. 
It signifies that holiness is the chief glory of God. 

Rev. xv. 4: “ Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify 
thy name? for thou only art holy. 

Rey. vi. 10: “How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth ?”’ 

2 Kings xix. 22: “Whom hast thou reproached and blas- 
phemed? And against whom hast thou exalted thy voice, 
and lifted up thine eyes on high? Even against the holy One 
of Israel.” 

The expressions, “the holy One,” and “the holy One of 
Israel,’’ occur repeatedly in the Old Testament. 

2. He is presented to us as the model to which we are to be 
conformed in holiness. 

Lev. xix. 2: “Speak unto all the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and say unto them, Ye shall be holy, for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy.” 

1 Pet. i. 15, 16: “ But as he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy in all manner of conversation; because it is 
written, Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 

Ley. xi. 44: “For I am the Lord your God: ye shall there- 
fore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy, for I am holy.” 

Lev. xx. 7: “Sanctify yourselves, therefore, and be ye holy, 
for I am the Lord your God.” 

Lev. xx. 26: “And ye shall be holy unto me; for I the 
Lord am holy, and have severed you from other people, that 
ye should be mine.” , 

These passages may suffice on this subject. God is presented 
to us as the great model in conformity with which we are re- 
quired to regulate our hearts and lives. We must be holy, 
because he is holy. We have already seen that he is essen- 
tially holy—that he cannot be otherwise. He cannot, there- 
fore, require less than holiness from us: he cannot even require 
less than perfect holiness from all intelligent creatures. 

3. God is represented in the Scriptures as being holy in a 
variety of ways. His name is said to be holy. His habitation 
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is holy. His mountain is holy. His temple is holy. His place 
is holy. Such expressions indicate very clearly the character 
of the Divine Being. 

4. The Scriptures represent the chastenings of God, in- 
flicted upon his people, as being connected with his holiness. 

Heb. xii. 10: ‘For they’—our fathers according to the 
flesh—“ verily, for a few days, chastened us after their own 
pleasure; but he for our profit, that we might be partakers of 
his holiness.” 

God, in his inflictions upon his people, intends to make 
them holy, as he is holy. 

5. The Scriptures teach that holiness is necessary on the 
part of man, in order to his admission into the presence of 
God. 

Heb. xii. 14: “Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord.”’ 

Psalm Ixvi. 18: “If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me.”’ | 

Hab. i. 18: “Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
and canst not look upon iniquity.” 

If we cannot see God without holiness ; if iniquity, regarded 
in the heart, is an obstruction to our prayers; if God is so | 
pure that he cannot behold evil—cannot look upon iniquity, 
his holiness becomes unquestionable. 


REMARKS. 


1. The holiness of God is the chief object of interest and 
attraction in him to holy beings. The apostle says, ‘‘ We love 
him, because he first loved us.” This is true of the first im- 
pulses of Christian love. It is a love of gratitude. We think 
of his great gift—the gift of his Son, and of the love which 
must have impelled him to such a gift. We think of our de- 
liverance from the curse of the law through the medium of 
that gift. Our hearts would be hearts of adamant, were we 
not affected with gratitude. 

But still, the chief object of interest with a redeemed spirit, 
after its first affections, and with all holy beings, is the infinite 
purity and excellence of the Divine nature. There might be 
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benevolence; we might be placed under infinite obligations 
to it; but if we found connected with that benevolence weak- 
ness, selfishness, impurity, however there might be temporary 
impulses of gratitude, permanent esteem would be impossible. 
After maturity of knowledge, we must instinctively turn from 
such a being with loathing and abhorrence. But while God 
has done so much for men, for sinful men, so much for all 
intelligent creatures—has placed them under so stroug obliga- 
tions to himself—his crowning excellence and glory, that which 
must command their highest and most mature, their eternal 
esteem, is his holiness. The seraphim and the four beasts 
before the throne will for ever cry, with increasing rapture, 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord G'od of Hosts! Sin is intrinsically 
odious to all holy beings; on the other hand, holiness is 
intrinsically lovely to such beings. God is the embodiment 
of the highest possible degree of holiness and perfection, and 
must, therefore, be an object of the highest possible degree 
of interest and love to all holy creatures. 

2. If God is holy, heaven, the place of his immediate habi- 
tation, must be holy. I mean by this that all sin must be ex- 
cluded. Sin would mar the beauty and destroy the happiness 
of any society. Heaven is represented, however, as a society 
of happiness. God is its centre, its light, and its life. He is 
the sun that shines upon it with holy radiance. His holiness 
must exclude every thing which defileth, or worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie. These would be dark spots upon the horizon of 
heaven, and must not be tolerated. ‘‘ Holiness becometh thine 
house, O Lord, for ever.”’ 

Sin is a deadly poison; its influence must be fatal wherever 
it exists. Itis a contagious disease, a spreading leprosy. It 
must have no place where the inhabitants shall never say they are 
sick; where there is to be no more death, neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing, nor tears nor pain. 

3. If God is holy, sin and sinners must be odious in his 
sight. The holiness of God stands opposed to sin, not merely 
as a violation of law and order, as an offence against his gov- 
ernment, but as a thing offensive and intolerable in itself. If 
past sin could be pardoned through the atonement, or through 
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any other means, the sinner still remaining in impenitence 
and unbelief, still retaining his tendencies to sin, the holiness 
of God would exclude him from heaven, God’s immediate 
habitation. This is the basis of the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment. Future suffering is a penalty, but not a penalty 
alone. It is not inflicted in a spirit of malignity and vindic- 
tiveness, but as a matter of fearful, of eternal necessity. The 
means and the hope of repentance are excluded from the 
future world. The reason of this we need not now consider. 
The subject is plainly thus represented in the Scriptures. If 
repentance and hope are excluded, the sinner must be a sinner 
for ever; andif a sinner for ever, he must be for ever ex- 
cluded from the presence of G'od, and from the glory of his power. 

There is another view to be taken of this subject. Sinners, 
with their evil inclinations, passions, and habits, could not 
enjoy the presence of a holy God, if admitted to heaven. 
This seems to me very clear. There is an utter and an irre- 
concilable incongruity between sin and holiness. The holiness 
of God would therefore not only exclude sinners from his 
presence, on account of their offensiveness to him, but on 
account of their own inability to endure that presence. Unless 
sinners, therefore, can be converted in a future state, their 
continued suffering seems, on every account, inevitable. 

4. If God is holy, sinners must be converted before they 
can be admitted into the kingdom of heaven. We have 
already seen that sin and sinners are of necessity odious and 
offensive in his sight; furthermore, that if admitted into his 
presence, that presence would be intolerable. It is plain, 
then, that sinners must be converted. They must cease to be- 
sinners. Hence we see the reasonableness of those scriptures 
which promise the kingdom of heaven to such as have become 
new creatures: ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” ‘Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” ‘ Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord, and who shall stand in his holy 
place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.”’ 
“Clean hands and a pure heart’’ indicate such a moral state 
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as implies a change from sin to holiness. In conformity with 
this principle are the injunctions of the apostle: ‘Cleanse 
your hands, ye sinners; purify your hearts, ye double- 
minded.”’ 

The entire Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testaments, 
teach the necessity of newness of heart and life on our part, 
in order to acceptance with God. If God is holy and man is 
sinful, we can appreciate these requirements. God cannot be- 
hold sin; he cannot look upon iniquity. 

5. If God is holy, he is not the author of sin. To account 
for the introduction of sin is the great metaphysical and moral 
problem which has baffled the skill of philosophy in all ages. 
I suppose it will never be solved. One aspect of the question, 
however, the holiness of God summarily settles. Its intro- 
duction was not the work of God. We may attribute it to 
what other cause we please, but to attribute it to him would 
be the greatest possible mistake. Nothing would be more 
unphilosophical. It would be to say that a fountain of infinite 
purity sent forth a stream loathsome, disgusting, deadly. How 
could such an anomaly take place in the universe? We 
admit in its fullest force the difficulty of accounting for the 
origin of moral evil, but we must insist, with the infinite 
purity of God before our minds, that it cannot be attributed 
to him. If the tree is good, how can the fruit be corrupt? 
If the fountain is a fountain of life, how can the stream be a 
stream of death? I say again, such an anomaly could not be 
admitted; God is not the author of sin. 
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LECTURE XXII. 
LOVE AND MERCY OF GOD. 


In the consideration of these attributes a primary question 
presents itself: Does God possess what we denominate a sen- 
tient nature, or is he wholly an intellectual Being? We know 
nothing of God except what he has revealed. The revelation 
represents him as understanding, judging, knowing, willing, 
acting ; these are intellectual exercises. We infer, therefore, 
that God possesses an intellectual nature—that he is a great 
mind. 

In addition, the Scriptures represent him as loving, hating, 
exercising mercy, pity, compassion, anger, wrath. These are 
the affections and exercises of a sentient being—of a being 
that not only knows, but feels. We conclude in like manner 
that he is a sentient Being. It is true that a great deal of the 
language thus used is to be considered figurative, but to make 
it wholly so in all cases, would certainly detract greatly from 
the interest which we feel and should feel in the Divine 
Being. When our Saviour says that “‘ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life,’”’ we attri- 
bute more to him than a mere decision of his mind that it was 
better upon the whole that his Son should die for sinners. 
This decision would have been an intellectual exercise. But 
we feel that the language is intended to describe something 
more—that it is intended to describe something kindred, at 
least, to love, pity, or compassion in ourselves. And this very 
feeling in relation to the import of the language increases 
greatly our interest in him who is so described. 
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Again, when it is said that “as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth those that fear him,’’ we involuntarily as- 
cribe a sentiment to God similar to a sentiment of pity in a 
parent towards his children, and this very circumstance in- 
spires a confidence in our Heavenly Father which we could not 
otherwise exercise. The comparison in the passage is ad- 
dressed to our experience, and unless we admit that it ex- 
presses something in conformity with our experience, its 
entire force is lost. 

An additional thought may be suggested. ‘God isa Spirit.” 
All other spiritual beings of which we have any knowledge 
are endowed with sentient natures. Joy is attributed to 
angels. They are also not only the Cherubim, the mighty 
ones, but the Seraphim, the burning ones—burning with zeal 
for the glory of God. Whilst might or power is an intel- 
lectual, zeal is a sentient attribute. The spirits of the just 
made perfect are the subjects of joy and rejoicing. Devils 
are the subjects of fear. These are sentient affections. We 
infer, therefore, that God possesses a sentient nature. We 
may not be able to comprehend him in this respect; we can- 
not comprehend him in any respect. We take, however, the 
representations of his word. This ascribes clearly to him 
such attributes as imply a sentient nature. Two of these at- 
tributes I have proposed to make the subject of our present 
consideration. 

I. The love of God. 

Love may be considered in a twofold sense: 

First. In the sense of approbation or complacency. 

Secondly. In the sense of an involuntary emotion of ten- 
derness, kindness, and good will. 

In the first sense, the character of the object is altaya sup- 
posed to be considered. The approbation arises from what is 
found to be the fitness of the object to the views and feelings 
of the subject of the approbation or complacency. Of course 
the exercise of the mind is brought into requisition; we ap- 
prove, because we judge the object worthy of approval. Such 
was the love of God to man in his primitive state. Such is his 
love to all holy beings; and such is the highest expression of 
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love on the part of all holy beings to him. We have an illus- 
tration of such a complacency expressed in the voice from 
heaven, on the occasion of our Saviour’s baptism, and also of 
his transfiguration: ‘‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased: hear ye him.’”’ The pleasure expressed is in the char- 
acter of the Son. All his attributes are such as to render him 
well-pleasing to the Father. 

The prophet uses similar language personating the Father: 

Isa. xlii. 1: “Bebold my servant, whom I uphold; mine 
elect, in whom my soul delighteth.” 

Again, the Saviour speaks of the Father’s love to himself: 

John v. 20: ‘For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth 
him all things that himself doeth; and he will show him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel.” 

The affection set forth in these passages is evidently what 
we denominate a hearty approval—such an approval as to make 
the object an object of interest in the one case, and of confi- 
dence in the other: ‘‘ The Father loveth the Son and sheweth 
him all things,’ and “will show him greater works than 
these,’ because the character of the Son is so highly approved 
that he is considered worthy of such disclosures as the Father 
makes. 

In the second sense—‘ the sense of an involuntary emotion 
of tenderness, kindness, and good will,” love is also ascribed 
to God. This is evident from the following scriptures : 

John iii. 16: “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.”’ 

The object of God’s love in this case possessed nothing 
which could have commanded his approbation. It was a 
world of sinners. His love must have been a spontaneous 
emotion of kindness and tenderness towards the wretched and 
miserable. 

Eph. ii. 4, 5: “But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ.” 
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If God loved us ‘‘ when we were dead in sins,” it must have 
been an emotion of pity and kindness which operated. 

Hos. xi. 8: “‘How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? How shall I make thee as Ad- 
mah? How shall I set thee as Zeboim? My heart is turned 
within me; my repentings are kindled together.” 

This is a very expressive passage. It sets forth the inten- 
sity of God’s love for a rebellious and backsliding people. It 
was not a sentiment of approbation or complacency, but of 
pity—of kindness*towards the unworthy. 

Rom. v. 8: “But God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ 

“God commendeth his love’ towards sinners. Nothing but 
asentiment of pity, kindness, good will, could have moved 
him in such a case. A sinner is an object of pity, but not of 
approbation or delight. These are specimens of a class of 
scriptures which attribute to the Divine Being the moditica- 
tions of love which have been mentioned. 

It may be remarked that the love of God is not a vulgar 
passion, nor has it any thing in common with the passion 
which we so denominate among men. It is not a frantic ex- 
citement, a blind and headlong preference, but an exercise or 
an affection governed by infinite wisdom and holiness. I have 
spoken of it as “an involuntary emotion.” I have not hastily 
expressed myself thus; but although as an emotion it may be 
considered involuntary, as it is in the breasts of the best men, 
it is governed in its developments by those great character- 
istics which belong essentially to God—infinite wisdom and 
infinite holiness. It is the love of a Father for his children— 
a sentiment which in the case of a good and an intelligent 
father is not misdirected. It is the love of a humane and kind 
Sovereign for his subjects; the benevolence of a gracious 
Creator and Preserver towards the works of his hands. 

The ancients represented the god of the passion of love as 
being blind. This representation was very significant. But 
the God of the Scriptures, who is said to be love itself, is in- 
finite in other attributes, from which no sentiment or action 
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can be disconnected. Love in man is connected with weak- 
ness, ignorance, inexperience, and it may be justly pronounced 
blind. Love in God is infinitely above all these, and is always 
intelligent in its developments. ‘‘God so loved the world” as 
to give his Son a sacrifice for its deliverance from sin and 
death. His love déveloped itself, not blindly and recklessly, 
but in the greatest possible moral effort for the accomplish- 
raent of what we would esteem the greatest possible good. 
lt is a development which we can appreciate. It addresses it- 
self to the experience of our hearts. 

Again, this subject of the love of God is to be considered 
in another aspect. We are said to “love him, because he first 
loved us.’”’ Now it is very evident that the affections indi- 
cated in this passage are very different, although indicated by 
the same term. On the part of the redeemed sinner who thus 
speaks, it 1s an exercise of gratitude and complacency; on 
the part of God who first loved, it is an exercise of mere 
kindness, good will, pity. God loved us, pitied us in our 
low estate; he provided means for our elevation and restor- 
ation to his favor. In the application of those means we 
have been elevated, accepted; have become sharers in the 
blessings of his salvation. Because he has thus loved us, 
we in our turn love him. Because he possesses infinite ex- 
cellence, we delight in his character. 

We have, furthermore, the expressive language of the 
apostle: ‘“ God is love.” In asermon on this text, President 
Davies says: 

‘‘There is an unfathomable depth in this concise, laconic 
sentence, which even the penetration of an angel’s mind 
cannot reach; an ineffable excellence which even celestial 
eloquence cannot fully represent. ‘God is love;’ not only 
lovely and loving, but love itself—pure, unmingled love; 
nothing but love; love in his nature, and in his operations; 
the object, source, and quintessence of all love.’’* 

If ‘“‘God is love,’ love may be said to be a modification 
of all his perfections. God is just, but not justice: he is 
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merciful, but not mercy; powerful, but not power. But he is 
not only lovely and loving, but “love.” What does this indi- 
cate? It indicates certainly that whatever other attributes 
he may have, love is to be considered a modification, an em- 
bodiment of them all. In concluding his argument on this 
subject, President Davies inquires, 

‘“¢May we not hence conclude that all the acts of the Deity 
may be resolved into the benevolent principle of love? ‘God 
is love;’ therefore he has made this vast universe, and planted 
it so thick with variegated life. ‘God is love;’ therefore he 
still rules the world he has made, and inflicts chastisements 
and judgments upon it from every age. ‘God is love;’ there- 
fore he spared not his own Son, but made him the victim of 
his justice. ‘God is love;’ therefore he requires perfect holi- 
ness, perfect obedience from all his creatures. ‘God is love;’ 
therefore he has enacted such tremendous sanctions to his law, 
and executes them in their full extent upon offenders. ‘God 
is love;’ therefore he has made the prison of hell, and there 
confines in chains of everlasting darkness those malevolent 
creatures that would be a nuisance to society, and public mis- 
chiefs, if suffered to run at large. In short, whatever he does, 
he does because he is love.’’* 

It may be remarked, in conformity with this reasoning, 
that whilst God may be considered love in his essence, all 
his actions may be regarded as an expression of that essence. 
As I have heretofore suggested also, this love is not a weak, 
vulgar passion, low and sensual in its developments, such as 
we find too often in man; nor is it a refined, dreamy, sickly. 
sentimentalism, but the attribute of a vast Spirit, embodying 
an intellect infinitely above the comprehension of our feeble 
minds. 

Il. The characteristics of God’s love are the following: 

1. It is everlasting. 

Jer. xxxi. 83: “The Lord hath appeared of old unto me, 
saying, Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love ; there- 
fore with loving-kindness have I drawn thee.” 


* In Loco. 
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If the love of God be a modification of all his perfections, 
it must be everlasting, since he himself is everlasting. 

2. Itis immutable. The love of man is often a hasty ebul- 
lition, a passionate impulse. It dies, or turns to hatred. The 
heart burns like a flame, then freezes as an iceberg. No such 
changes occur in God’s love. It is like himself—without 
change. 

3. It is free. The gift of Christ was the highest, the most 
intense expression of his love. It was the effect of his love. 
The merit of man was not the cause; he possessed no merit. 
“God so loved the world.’’ His love was the spontaneous emo- 
tion of his own mind, towards those who had nothing to pre- 
sent as a moving cause but their destitution and misery. 

4, It is unparalleled. 

Rom. v. 7, 8: ‘For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die ; yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare 
to die. But God commendeth his love biKia a us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ 

A man might die “for a good man;” he might die for his 
country, or his friends. Such cases ire occurred. But in 
what case has a man died for the degraded, the unworthy— 
for his enemies? Yet God gave up his Son to death for sin- 
ners—for his enemies. 

5. It is great and unspeakable. If God is love, a descrip- 
tion of his love is a description of himself. But who is able 
to describe him? Can his infinite nature be comprehended ? 
Can the depth of his love be fathomed ? The mind of an an- 
gel would certainly falter in the attempt. How then can his 
love be described? The apostle sets forth the greatness of 
this love thus: 

Eph. i. 4-7: “ But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with Christ—by grace ye 
are saved—and hath raised us up together, and made us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, that in the ages 
to come he might shew the exceeding riches of his grace, in 
his kindness toward us through Christ Jesus.” 

‘Who can properly appreciate such love ? 
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III. The mercy of God. 

Mercy may be considered a modification of goodness. It is 
goodness exercised towards the wretched, the miserable, and 
especially towards the unworthy. The mercy of God is exer- 
cised towards sinners. It contemplates men as guilty, miser- 
able, and unworthy. 

There was no place for the exercise of mercy in the original 
state of men and angels, because there was neither sin nor 
misery. No objects of mercy existed. Had sin never been 
introduced, mercy had never been called into requisition. As 
a particular modification of goodness, it would never have 
existed. But under the circumstances which surround us, 
mercy is one of the most precious and glorious attributes of 
God. It is also an illustration of the infinite fulness and com- 
pleteness of his character, that whilst he is sternly and inflex- 
ibly just, whilst his holiness is pure and spotless, he can still 
be merciful—he can be “just, and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.”’ 

In conformity with the view of the mercy of God here pre- 
sented, I quote from Mr. Watson: 

‘The mercy of God,” says he, “is not a distinct attribute 
of his nature, but a mode of his goodness. It is the disposi- 
tion whereby he is inclined to succor those who are in misery, 
and to pardon those who have offended. ‘In Scripture lan- 
guage,’ says Archbishop Tillotson, ‘it is usually set forth to 
us by the expressions of pity and compassion, which is an 
affection that causes a sensible commotion and disturbance in 
us upon the apprehension of some great evil either threaten- 
ing or oppressing another; pursuant to which God is said to 
be grieved and afflicted for the miseries of men, But though 
God be pleased in this manner to convey an idea of his mercy 
and tenderness to us, yet we must take heed how we clothe 
the Divine nature with the infirmities of human passions; we 
must not measure the perfections of God by the expressions 
of his condescension; and, because he stoops to our weakness, 
level him to our infirmities. When, therefore, God is said to 
pity us, or to be grieved at our afflictions, we must be careful 
to remove the imperfection of the passion, the commotion and 
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disturbance that it occasions, and then we may conceive as 
strongly of the Divine mercy and compassion as we please; 
and that it exerts itself in a very tender and affectionate 
manner. 

‘‘¢And therefore the Holy Scriptures not only tell us that 
the Lord our God is a merciful God, but that he is the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort; that he delights in mercy— 
waits to be gracious—rejoices over us to do us good—and crowneth us 
with loving-kindness. 'To denote the greatness and continuance 
of that affection, they not only tell us that his mercy is above 
the heavens, but that it extends itself over all his works—is laid 
up in store for a thousand generations, and is to endure for ever and 
ever. To express the intensity of it, they not only tell us of 
the multitude of his tender mercies—the sounding of his bowels, the 
relentings of his heart, and the kindlings of his repentance—but, to 
give us as sensible an idea as possible of the compassions of 
God, they compare them to the tenderest affections among 
men; to that of the father toward his children: As a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him ; 
nay, to the compassion of a mother toward her infant: Can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have 
compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, she may forget; 
it is possible, though very unlikely; but though a mother may 
become unnatural, yet God cannot prove unmerciful.’ ’’* 

IV. God ascribes mercy to himself in proclaiming his name. 

Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7: “And the Lord passed by before him, 
and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands.” 

Again, says Nehemiah : 

Neh. i. 5: “I beseech thee, O Lord God of heaven, the 
great and terrible God, that keepeth covenant and mercy for 
them that love him, and observe his commandments.”’ 

Mercy is ascribed to God by the Psalmist: 

Ps. lvii. 10: “ For thy mercy is great unto the heavens, and 
thy truth unto the clouds.” 


* Institutes, vol. i., pp. 485, 486. 
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Ps. Ixii. 12: “Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy ; for 
thou renderest to every man according to his work.” 

Ps. cili. 17: “But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his aan ia 
unto children’s children.” 

These are but specimens of the manner in which this lovely 
attribute is presented in the Scriptures. 

V. The mercy of God may be considered, 

1. As general in its exercise. 

Ps. exlv. 9: “The Lord is good to all, and his tender mer- 
eies are over all his works.” 

2. As special and peculiar to his people. 

Ps. xxxii. 10: ‘“‘ Many sorrows shall be to the wicked; but 
he that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass him about.” 

Tit. ii. 4, 5: ‘* But after that the kindness and love of God 
our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Ps. cil. 18: “Thou shalt arise, and have mercy on Zion; 
for the time to favor her, yea, the set time, is come.”’ 

No truth is more clearly taught in the Scriptures than that 
God exercises special mercies towards his people—his Church. 

3. As everlasting. 

Ps. c. 5: “For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting ; 
and his truth endureth to all generations.” 

Ps. ciii. 17: “ But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting.” 

In Psalm exxxvi. the following formula of praise is expressed 
twenty-six times: “O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good; for his mercy endureth for ever.”’ 

4, As rich and free. 

Micah vii. 18: ‘ Who is a God like unto thee, that pardon- 
eth iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the remnant 
of his heritage? He retaineth not his anger for ever, because 
he delighteth in mercy.” 

If God delights in mercy, he bestows it freely. 

Psalm Ixxxvi. 5: ‘For thou, O Lord, art good, and ready 
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to forgive; and plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon 
thee.” 

1 Peter i. 8: “ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” 

Hph. 1.4: ‘But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us.” 

The mercy of God is the only hope of our wretched and 
ruined race—his mercy dispensed through a Mediator. If he 
is rich in mercy, plenteous in mercy, abundant in mercy, we may 
suppose our hope well founded. 
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PITY, COMPASSION, ANGER, AND WRATH OF GOD. 


I. Piry and compassion are ascribed to God. These are 
very nearly allied, if not the same affection. They may, 
therefore, be properly considered together. They are emo- 
tions produced by the contemplation of misery, suffering, — 
helplessness. God pities men; exercises compassion towards 
them in their helpless, degraded, and ruined condition. Pity 
and compassion are emotions of a more tender nature than 
mercy itself. When they are ascribed to’ God, he is repre- 
sented as feeling the deepest and most tender interest possible 
in our condition as sufferers, or as those who are lable to 
suffering. Our Heavenly Father not only exercises clemency 
and mercy as an executive, as the administrator of his moral 
government; but pity and compassion, as a parent towards 
his thoughtless children, as a husband towards the frailties 
and errors of the wife whom he loves. 

II. The Scriptures set forth the pity and compassion of 
God in the most expressive and affecting manner. 

Isa. Ixili. 8, 9: “‘For he said, Surely they are my people, 
children that will not lie: so he was their Saviour. In all 
their affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them: in his love and in his pity he redeemed them; and 
he bare them, and carried them all the days of old.” ; 

Joel ii. 18: “Then will the Lord be jealous for his land, 
and pity his people.” 

Psalm ciii. 18, 14: ‘Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. For he knoweth our 
frame; he remembereth that we are dust.” 
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James v. 11: “Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
have seen the end of the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful, and 
of tender mercy.” 

Psalm Ixxviii. 388: “ But he, being full of compassion, forgave 
their iniquity, and destroyed them not.” 

Psalm Ixxxvi. 15: “But thou, O Lord, art a God full of 
compassion, and gracious, long-suffering, and plenteous in 
mercy and truth.” 

Psalm exi. 4: ‘The Lord is gracious, and full of compassion.” 

Psalm exlv. 8: “The Lord is gracious, and full of com- 
passion; slow to anger, and of great mercy.” 

Lam. iil. 22: “It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
consumed, because his compassions fail not.” 

These characteristics, so frequently ascribed to God i in the 
Scriptures, present pes to us sinners in the most amiable 
light. What hope could we entertain without them? Our 
guilt is very great; we are totally helpless; our ruin were 
complete if God should harden his heart against us. But we 
have the fullest assurance that this will never occur, since he 
pities as a father, and is full of compassion. 

Ill. The anger and wrath of God. 

Anger and wrath are, in almost numberless instances, 
ascribed to God in the Scriptures. A few will be given: 

Psalm vii. 11: “God judgeth the righteous, and God is 
angry with the wicked every day.”’ 

Psalm Ixxix. 5, 6: ‘“‘How long, Lord? wilt thou be angry 
for ever? shall thy jealousy burn like fire? Pour out thy 
wrath upon the heathen that have not known thee, and upon 
the kingdoms that have not called upon thy name.” 

Psalm Ixxvi. T: ‘“‘Thou, even thou, art to be feared: and 
who may stand in thy sight when once thou art angry?” 

Psalm Ixxx. 4: “O Lord God of hosts, how wilt thou be 
angry against the prayer of thy people?” 

Psalm Ixxxv. 4, 5: “Turn us, O God of our salvation, and 
cause thine anger toward us to cease. Wilt thou be angry with 
us for ever? wilt thou draw out thine anger to all genera- 
tions ?”’ 

Exod. xv. T: “And in the greatness of thine excellency 
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thou hast overthrown them that rose up against thee: thou 
sentest forth thy wrath, which consumed them as stubble.”’ 

Exod. xxii. 24: “And my wrath shall wax hot, and I will 
kill you with the sword.” 

Exod. xxxii. 10, 11: ‘‘ Now therefore let me alone, that my 
wraih may wax hot against them, and that I may consume 
them: and I will make of thee a great nation. And Moses 
besought the Lord his God, and said, Lord, why doth thy 
wrath wax hot against thy people ?”’ 

2 Chron. xxviii. 11: “Now hear me therefore, and deliver 
the captives again which ye have taken captive of your breth- 
ren: for the fierce wrath of the Lord is upon you.” 

Again, the wrath of God is said to abide on him who believeth not 
the Son. Furthermore, “the wrath of G'od is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” God swears in his 
wrath that unbelievers shall not enter into his rest. He is full of 
indignation against the workers of iniquity. Indignation is an 
affection of the same nature with anger and wrath. These 
are all attributed to God in the Scriptures, and sometimes 
connected with fury. 

Job xx. 23: ‘* When he is about to fill his belly, God shall 
cast the fury of his wrath upon him, and shall rain it upon him 
while he is eating.” 

Isa. Ixvi. 15: “ For behold, the Lord will come with fire, 
and with his chariots like a whirlwind, to render his anger with 
Jury, and his rebuke with flames of fire.” 

Fury is separately ascribed to God in a great many in- 
stances. His fury burns like fire; his fury upholds him; he 
tramples his enemies in his fury ; men are slain in his fury. Such 
expressions are specimens of those passages which ascribe 
fury to God. 

IV. But the question is, What are we to understand by the 
anger, wrath, indignation, and fury of God? In men they 
are the expressions of an ungoverned temper, and conse- 
quently wrong. They result from weakness; but they are 
not merely weaknesses: they are sins. But shall we attri- 
bute weakness or sin to God? This would be blasphemy. 
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Still, the words mean something. In some sense such attri- 
butes are ascribable to God. 

The anger of God is not a passion, as it is with men. It is, 
however, less difficult to say what it is not than what it is. 
Whilst we may call it an affection, it must partake of the 
nature of a principle. It is a modification of his justice, as 
mercy is a modification of his goodness. The mercy of God 
is his goodness exercised towards the guilty; his pity or com- 
passion is his goodness exercised towards the helpless and 
the destitute. So his wrath, anger, or indignation ‘is his jus- 
tice exercised towards the guilty and the ungrateful. The 
fury of God is the same thing more intensely expressed. 
‘‘The wrath of God, or the anger of God, is not a turbulent 
passion; much less is it a settled implacability; but that 
moral sentiment of justice which exists in perfection in the 
Divine mind, and dictates the punishment of sin.” 

Dr. Chalmers denominates it “‘a displacency at sin on the 
part of the Godhead, which bodies itself into a purpose of 
vengeance against the sinner.’’* 

It may be illustrated by the feelings of a good man towards 
an outlaw, who deserves and receives the punishment of his 
crimes. There is with such a man a sentiment of abhorrence 
of crime, and approbation of its punishment. I call this a 
sentiment, and my words express my meaning. It is not a 
mere judgment of the mind, but a feeling of the heart. It is 
not, however, a sentiment of vindictiveness or malignity ; 
much less is it an ebullition of passion; but such a sentiment 
as results from a deliberate and full conviction of the ill- © 
desert of wrong-doing, and the fitness and necessity of its 
punishment. 

As the goodness of God had never displayed itself in the 
form of mercy, had there been no guilt and misery to call it 
into exercise, so the justice of God had never appeared in the 
form of anger, wrath, or indignation, had there been no rebel- 
lion and ingratitude in the universe. Sin and sinners are the 
proper objects of wrath. The anger of God is said to wax 
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hot against sinners when their crimes are great. The import 
of such expressions is, that the intensity of his opposition to 
sin increases as its magnitude and criminality increase. Good- 
ness prescribes the limit of Divine wrath, as justice prescribes 
the limit of Divine mercy. Wrath will never be inflicted 
beyond what is necessary for the promotion of the order and 
happiness of the universe. Mercy will never be exercised at 
the expense of justice. Neither justice nor goodness will be 
sacrificed. The wrath of God will never become furious mad- 
ness; his mercy will never dwindle into childish weakness. 

The same course of reasoning will apply to all the inci- 
dental attributés of God. They are modifications of essential 
attributes. Love, pity, compassion, as well as mercy, are 
modifications of his goodness; whilst anger, wrath, indigna- 
tion, fury, are modifications of his justice. These incidental 
attributes describe God in‘his relations not to an essential, 
but an incidental state of the universe. Sin, guilt, and 
misery are not essential, but incidental features in any moral 
system. ‘They did not exist in the beginning; there was no 
necessity that they should ever have existed. But they now 
exist, and have existed from the fall of the first sinner, and 
God develops himself in glorious adaptation to the exigencies 
which arise from them. 


REMARKS SUGGESTED BY THE SUBJECTS OF THIS AND THE PRE- 
CEDING LECTURE. 


1. If God is love, how lovely must his character appear! 
In the light of this loveliness he presents himself to all Chris- 
tians. They are able in some degree to appreciate the excel- 
lence of his character. They delight in its study, as it is 
developed in his works and in his word. If he is love, he can 
do his creatures no wrong. Especially can he do no wrong 
to his children. He can inflict upon them no cruelty, no un- 
necessary hardship. If he afflicts them, it is for the same 
reason that an affectionate father chastises his son. The rod 
is inflicted not in a malignant. and vindictive spirit, but in 
love. How expressively the love of God is set forth in the 
gift of his Son! He gave him to death for the wretched, the 
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miserable—for his enemies. In how tender a manner is this 
love expressed in the language of Christ towards the wicked 
and rebellious city of Jerusalem: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,. 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are! 
sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!’ And again, in the language 
of the prophet: ‘“ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as Admah? 
how shall I set thee as Zeboim? My heart is turned within 
me; my repentings are kindled together.” | 

No attribute in the human character is so amiable as love— 
love to our degraded and suffering race. In the Divine cha- 
racter this attribute is found in a degree infinitely above not 
only our attainments, but our conceptions. He is altogether 
lovely; the chiefest among ten thousand. Even such expressions 
fall short of the intensity of the reality. If the love of God is 
a modification of all his attributes, if he is himself love, this 
love is a sea shoreless and unfathomable. I may, then, 
certainly repeat the exclamation, How lovely must his cha- 
racter be! 

2. If God exercise love, mercy, pity, and compassion 
towards our guilty race, then rebellious and impenitent sin- 
ners must be inexcusable indeed. They would be inexcusable 
in their sins had he never dispensed any of these. Had he 
visited in justice and in wrath only, men had been without 
excuse. Their punishment would have been a merited punish- 
ment. But when God has so loved the world as to give his Son; 
when the object of Christ’s mission was the salvation of the 
chief of sinners; when God himself inquires, ‘* What more could 
I have done to my vineyard that I have not done init?” in how 
odious and criminal a light do rebellious men appear! God 
has pursued them with mercy and love, but these have been 
rejected with obstinacy and ingratitude. Who can find fault 
if his love is kindled into wrath? if his mercy, finding its 
appointed limit, turns to vengeance? 

What a contrast between the deportment of angels and 
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men in contemplating the manifestations of love and mercy 
towards our race! Of angels, says Dr. Dwight: 

‘At the birth of the Redeemer, these exalted and benevo- 
lent beings left their happy residence, and directed their flight 
immediately to this sinful world. Here, for four thousand 
years, they had, in the course of their ministry, witnessed 
little else in the conduct of men besides rebellion against 
God, injustice to each other, and the debasement of them- 
selves. Still, with a Divine sympathy, they rejoiced in the 
prospect of seeing the guilty mind renewed, the impious and 
deformed life purified from its stains, and the salvation of the 
ruined children of Adam accomplished. Eagerly they has- . 
tened to proclaim the glad tidings of great joy, that a Saviour was 
born unto men in the city of David. One soul animated them 
all; and with one voice, inspired by the same exalted benevy- 
olence, they sung, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men. 

“How different have been the feelings of mankind, for 
whom this mediation has been accomplished! Mankind, when 
Christ appeared in the world, rejected, persecuted, slew him. 
From that day to the present they have discovered the same 
disposition, with evidence which cannot be questioned, in their 
unbelief and rejection of the Redeemer. We, as well as 
others, possess and prove this character. Were Christ now to 
be born, there is but too much reason to fear that we, like the 
Jews, would leave him in a stable, consign him to a manger, 
persecute him through life, and compel him to a violent death. 
The Jews began their warfare against him with disbelieving 
and rejecting him, and ended with his crucifixion. Our dis- 
belief and rejection of Christ are but too fearful indications 
that, were our circumstances the same with theirs, we would 
unite with them in nailing him to the cross.’’* 

Is there such ingratitude in the human heart? There was 
such in the heart of the Jews. We find a similar spirit devel- 
oped in allages. How odious and inexplicable must it appear, 
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if known, to the sinless inhabitants of other worlds! What 
guilt in such obstinacy and rebellion! How inexcusable they 
are! Light has come into the world, and men love darkness rather | 
than light. Is not their condemnation just? 

3. In the pity and compassion of God, we have a beautiful 
expression of the tenderness, gentleness, and condescension | 
of his disposition towards our helpless race. He has love for | 
his creatures, mercy for the guilty and the miserable, and pity 
and compassion for the weak and the needy. Wesee in these 
developments of himself an illustration of his wisdom and his 
goodness, in overruling all events for his own glory, as well as 
for the happiness of those who love and obey him. Sin is 
wrong; itis frightful rebellion against God. It has brought 
with it overwhelming evils upon our race—guilt, misery, help- 
lessness, ruin. God did not bring sin into the world. He 
used every means consistent with man’s moral agency for its 
prevention. Still it found entrance. Man foolishly, as well 
as wickedly, became a sinner. But that system of things 
which the recklessness and folly of man introduced, God has 
overruled for a more magnificent and beautiful display of his 
character, thus making the wrath of man to.praise him. Wad 
man never fallen, God had never been known in the aspect of 
a merciful Governor, or of a kind, gentle, compassionate 
Father. It had never been known that the Lord was very piti- 
ful—that he was long-suffering, ready to forgive a penitent and re- 
turning sinner. The heautiful parable of the prodigal son 
would never have had an application. The tender sympathies 
of the Godhead, as they are manifested through Christ, would 
have been undeveloped. The gentlest, the most lovely attri- 
butes of the Divinity would have been, as far as we know, 
undisclosed to the universe. But out of this great evil God 
has brought a great good, revealing himself from the chaos 
which sin produced in a splendor and glory and beauty which 
must otherwise have been for ever unknown, and with such 
characteristics as must for ever inspire increasing confidence 
and love and joy in his people. 

4, The most fearful subject which can be contemplated by 
the human mind is the anger, the wrath of God. He is just 
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and holy. His holy nature is in opposition to sin. His justice 
requires that he punish sin. When it is said, “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” there is an intensity of significance of 
which we can have no idea. Yet this death is the result of 
an overwhelming necessity. The wrath of God abides upon un- 
believers. Can it be otherwise? The unbeliever is in opposi- 
tion to God. He is a sinner; he is a rebel. Can the holy 
nature of God be otherwise than in opposition to him? The 
mediation of Christ mitigates that opposition for a time; but 
when that mediation ceases—and it will cease—the severity 
of infinite holiness must more fully develop itself. Its oppo- 
sition to sin, to persevering rebellion, must increase in force 
and momentum for ever. Who can form a just estimate of 
the violence of that storm which will break upon the head of 
the unbeliever? How impressive is the apostle’s description 
of the coming day: ‘‘ When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, with his mighty angels in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and obey not the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power.” 

I may repeat, then, that no subject of contemplation can 
present itself so fearfully to the human mind as the wrath of 
God. Itis represented as the Tophet ordained of old, the pile 
whereof is fire and much wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a stream 
of brimstone, doth kindle it. The worm which shall never die, and 
the fire which shall never be quenched, are the symbols of our Sa- 
viour for illustrating this fearful subject. It must, then, be a 
fearful subject indeed. The great day of lis wrath! When it 
shall come, who shall be able to stand ? 

5. We may contemplate, in connection with this subject, 
the weight and depth of the Saviour’s sufferings. When he 
cried out upon the cross, * Eloi, EJoi, lama sabachthani,”’ it was 
not an expression of physical, but of mental agony. His 
Father had turned away his face from him. He who was the 
well-beloved had become the sinner’s substitute, and was en- 
during the sinner’s merited inflictions. The forsaking of the 
Father was the turning of his wrath upon his Son. All other 
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inflictions and indignities were bore without a murmur. With 
the meekness and quietude of a lamb, he suffered them. But 
when the sword entered into his soul, his grief became irre- 
pressible. It might well be so. Who can bear a wounded spirit ? 
But when the wound was such as this, when it resulted from 
the hiding of the face which beams with infinite love and 
mercy—a face which had never before looked unkindly upon 
the Son—when God said, ‘“‘“Awake, O sword, against the man 
that is my fellow,” the infliction must have been deeply felt. 
It is not a matter.of surprise that the sufferer should have said, 
when his sufferings were in prospect only, ‘‘ My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death.” If the wrath of God falls 
upon sin, it then fell upon the sinner’s substitute. It collected 
itself to a focus, and burned most fiercely upon his great 
spirit. Who can have an adequate idea of the intensity of 
that flame? We may suppose that it contributed materially 
to the destruction of life, since so early a death was not ex- 
pected from his physical sufferings. Acute and severe, then, 
must those sufferings have been! Heavy must have been the 
burden which crushed out that great life. | 


18 
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LEO LURE Xxx LIL. 
NAMES OF GOD. 


I. I commence with the name Jehovah. This is regarded 
as the proper, the distinctive name of the Divine Being. Je- 
hovah is evidently formed from the Hebrew verb om, which 
signifies to be or to exist.. The import, then, of Jehovah is 
existence. 

_It seems probable that the first revelation of this name, in 
its full import, was made to Moses from the burning bush. 
When Moses inquired for the name of him who commissioned 
him to deliver the Israelites, the reply was, ‘‘I am that I am.”’ 
And God said furthermore, ‘‘Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel, Jam hath sent me unto you.” Moses af- 
terwards used this name very extensively in the Pentateuch, 
but the first intelligent development of it seems to have been 
made on this occasion. 

The form of the verb used upon the occasion of this com- 
munication was the future tense: ‘I will be what I will be,” 
and “TI will be hath sent me unto you.” This form of expres- 
sion was perhaps intended to set forth more properly the eter- 
nity of God, as heretofore suggested. But the import of the 
word Jehovah, as a derivative from mn, must be simple ezist- 
ence—independent, underived existence. 

If we will consider for a moment, the great suitableness 
will occur to us of the revelation of Jehovah as the proper 
name of the Divine Being upon the occasion used for that 
purpose. The communication to Moses from the bush was 
the commencement of a written revelation. It is true that Moses 
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afterwards recorded things which occurred long before; but, 
I say again, this was the initial development of that long series 
which was continued by scribes, prophets, evangelists, and 
apostles, and which constitutes our Scriptures. 

But the primary truth of revelation is the existence of a 
self-existent, unoriginated, independent Creator and Upholder 
of all things. Such an existence is set forth by the name Je- 
hovah—“TamthatIam.” We see thus that the fundamental 
principle of revelation is announced in its initiatory develop- 
ment. 

As an evidence that Jehovah was considered by the Jews 
the proper and essential name of God, we find it used inva- 
riably without the ordinary prefix of the noun—without the 
article. Other words which are used as names of God admit 
the article. 

It is said that the reverence of the Jews for this name Jeho- 
vah was so great, for some time before the coming of Christ, 
that they would not pronounce it. They seem to have acquired 
this reverence in the Babylonian captivity. The cause is un- 
known. It is remarkable that, at the same time, all tenden- 
cies to idolatry ceased among them. Before the captivity, 
they seemed to be incurably inclined to follow other gods. 
After that time, although they often became very wicked, 
they never became idolaters. Whether any connection existed 
between the causes of this renunciation of idolatry and their 
superstitious reverence for the name Jehovah, is a question 
which it would be difficult to decide. The decision would 
also be a matter of little importance. 

The name Jehovah is uniformly translated in the Septuagint 
by «tpsoc—Possessor, Lord, Master. None but Jehovah can 
become the possessor, lord, and master of all things. How 
far the application of this term xkzvpso¢ to our Saviour in the 
New Testament may contribute to the establishment of the 
truth of his Divinity will hereafter be considered. 

I have already remarked upon the suitableness of the occa- 
sion for announcing to Moses the name of the Divine Being 
in a formal manner from the burning bush. It is not to be un- 
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derstood, however, that this name was unknown to the Patri- 
archs and their contemporaries previous to this time. 

We have some illustrations: 

Gen. xv. 7: “‘And he said unto him, I am the Lord—Jeho- 
vah—that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give 
thee this land to inherit it.” 

Gen. xix. 14: “And Lot went out, and spake unto his sons- 
in-law which had married his daughters, and said, Up, get you 
out of this place; for the Lord—Jehovah—will destroy this 
city.” 

Gen. xx. 4: “And he”’—Abimelech—“ said, Lord—Jeho- » 
vah—wilt thou slay also a righteous nation ?”’ 

Gen. xxiv. 51: ‘Behold, Rebecca is before thee; take her, 
and go, and let her be thy master’s son’s wife, as the Lord— 
Jehovah—hath spoken.”’ 

On the other hand, we have the following passage: 

* Exod. vi. 2, 8: “And God spake unto Moses, and said unto 
him, I am the Lord—Jehovah; and Lappeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, 
but by my name Jehovah was I not known to them.” 

We have here an apparent contradiction. First, God is 
evidently known as Jehovah; and secondly, he himself says 
that he had not made himself known by his name Jehovah. I 
suppose we will find the truth in the following exposition. 
The passages plainly mean, “that though the patriarchs knew 
that name, they did not understand its import; God having 
revealed to Moses himself first of all, that it peculiarly desig- 
nated the Divine essence, aig was the foundation of all the 
Divine attributes.’’* 

There was, at least, as I have suggested, a great suitable- 
ness in introducing a written revelation to men by a formal 
and an intelligent announcement of the name of him from 
whom the revelation was to proceed. 

The name Jehovah is sometimes followed by other descrip- 
tive epithets: Jehovah Jireh—Jehovah will provide, or Jehovah 
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will look to our necessities. Jehovah Nissi—Jehovah my banner. 
Jehovah Shalom—Jehovah of peace ; Jehovah is the G'od of peace. 
Jehovah Shammah—Jehovah is there. Jehovah Tzidekenu— 
Jehovah our righteousness. 

II. The next name in order is Jah. This is “a poetic and 
an abbreviated form of Jehovah.” It occurs in a great many 
instances in the Old Testament. 

Psalm civ. 85: ‘ Praise ye the Lord—Jah.”’ 

In Psalms ev. 45; evi. 1, 48; cxi. 1; cxii. 1; exiii. 1, the 
same form of expression occurs: ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord—Jah.”’ 

Psalm Ixxxix. 8: “O Lord God of hosts, who is a strong 
Lord—Jah—like unto thee ?” 

Psalm xciv. T: ‘ Yet they say, The Lord—Jah—shall not 
see, neither will the God of Jacob regard it.” 

Psalm xciv. 12: ‘ Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, 
O Lord—Jah—and teachest him out of thy law.” 

Psalm lxviii. 4: “Sing unto God, sing praises to his name: 
extol him that rideth upon the heavens by his name Jah, and 
rejoice before him.” 

These illustrations will be sufficient. It will be found, as 
already suggested, that this name is mainly poetical. 

It may be remarked also that this name enters into a great 
many combinations: Adonijah— God is my Lord ; Hallelujah— 
Praise ye the Lord; Malachiah—the Lord is my King ; Elijah— 
my God is Jehovah or Jah; Hezekiah—Jehovah or Jah strength- 
ens. 

The character of God as expressed by these two names may 
be considered as the foundation of our religion. Indeed, it is 
the foundation of all religion. Without the idea of a self- 
existent, unoriginated Being, as the uncaused author of the 
universe, an intelligent system of religion is an impossibility. 
As we have seen, the Christian religion is derived from a series 
of revelations which commenced with a distinct and formal an- 
nouncement of a name, as the proper name of God, which 
embodies the idea of essential existence. 

Tif. The next name which I shall present is Eloah. This is 
an appellative name, and is generally written in the plural 
form, Eloheim. This is the name which is first introdvced to 
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our notice in the account of the work of creation: ‘In the 
beginning God—Hloheim—created the heavens and the 
earth.”’ | 

‘We have some reason to suppose that the essential idea em- 
bodied in this word is power—Almighty power. As we have 
seen, the essential idea of Jehovah is existence. Jehovah is 
the one who exists. We derive this conclusion from the ety- 
mology of the word. If we can derive the idea of power 
from Eloheim, we derive it from its use, and the use of the 
word in its first relations is what suggests the idea. It is used 
in describing the work of creation. Eloheim is the creator, 
and power, almighty power, is the leading idea suggested of 
the Creator by the work ascribed to him. ‘And God—Elo- 
heim—said, Let there be light, and there was light.” No ex- 
pression could indicate a higher idea of power; but the power 
implied is exercised by Eloheim. 

“JT am the Lord thy God—Jehovah thy Eloheim—which 
have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and out of the 
house of bondage.”’ This is the preface of the decalogue. 
God announces himself as the one who had delivered his peo- 
ple—as especially their God—Eloheim. And it will be borne 
in mind that he universally represents himself as delivering 
them with a mighty hand, and an outstretched arm, and great judg- 
ments. . 

How far these considerations, which I present as suggestions 
rather than arguments, will go towards the establishment of 
the proposition that the leading idea embodied in Eloheim is 
the idea of power, I leave for the determination of others. It 
is said, however, that the Jews considered Hloheim a name of 
power, and that for this reason it is used so frequently in con- 
nection with the work of creation, since the leading idea de- 
veloped in the work of creation is the idea of power. Such 
an exposition may certainly be considered respectable au- 
thority. 

IV. The next name to be considered is HI. The etymolo- 
gists do not consider this a contraction of Eloheim; still they 
attribute to it a kindred import. The import of El, as a name 
of God, is the Mighty One, the Almighty. In the prose writers, 
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this name of God stands in connection with others, or with 
some one of the attributes; with the poets, however, it stands 
alone. The following examples may suflice: 

Gen. xxxili. 20: ‘“‘And he erected there an altar, and called 
it El-elohe-Israel—the Lord God of Israel.” 

Gen. xlvi. 8: ‘And he said, [ am God—lHl—the God of thy 
father: fear not to go down into Egypt; for I will there make 
of thee a great nation.”’ 

Josh. xxii. 22: ‘The Lord God of gods, the Lord God 
of gods—Jehovah El—Eloheim, Jehovah El— Eloheim—he 
knoweth, and Israel he shall know.” 

Dan. xi. 86: “And the king shall do according to his will; 
and he shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above every 
god, and shall speak marvellous things against the God of 
gods—H1—E] Eleim.” 

These specimens are taken from the prose writers. Illus- 
trations might be also taken from the poets, but it is hardly 
necessary. 

This name of God also enters into numerous combina- 
tions: Bethel—the house of God; El-Bethel—the God of Bethel; 
Eldad—Grod’s beloved ; Eldaah—the knowledge of God; Eleazar 
—the help of God; Hlimelech—God is my King; Elizur—G'od 
is my Fock. 

It may be remarked, also, that the names of the angels with 
which we have become acquainted combine this name of the 
- Divine Being—as Michael, the archangel, Gabriel, the angel 
who stands before God, and Raphael, of whom we have an ac- 
count in one of the apocryphal books of the Old Testament. 
This is in conformity with what is recorded of the angels in 
various passages of the New Testament. They are denomi- 
nated mighty angels, angels which excel in strength, mighty and strong 
angels, angels that have sufficient strength to hold the four winds 
of heaven, that they blow not on the earth. These are indications 
cf great strength. 

V. A fifth name is Adona—Lord, or Adonai—my Lord. 
This name was used by the Jews when they wished to make 
especially a submissive or reverent address. The following 
may be given as examples: 
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Exod. iv. 10: “And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord 
—Adonai—I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since 
thou hast spoken unto thy servant; but Iam slow of speech, 
and of a slow tongue.” 

Neh. i. 11: “O Lord— Adona—I beseech thee, let now 
thine ear be attentive to the prayer of thy servant, and to 
the prayer of thy servants, who desire to fear thy name.” 

Gen. xv. 2: “And Abram said, Lord God—Adona Jeho- 
vah—what wilt thou give me, seeing I go childless, and the 
steward of my house is this Eliezer of Damascus ?” 

Gen. xvill. 30-82: “O, let not the Lord—Adona—be angry, 
and I will speak.—Behold now, I have taken upon me to 
speak unto the Lord—Adona.—0O, let not the Lord—Adona 
—bhe angry, and I will speak yet but this once.” 

The state of mind in which all these addresses were made 
will be readily perceived. Their tone is supplicatory; the 
‘spirit which controlled it is a spirit of reverence and hu- 
mility. 

Another use of this name Adona may be mentioned. 
Allusion has already been made to the reverence of the 
Jews for the proper name of God. In order to avoid pro- 
nouncing the name Jehovah, they customarily substituted 
Adona, to which they attached less sacredness. The two 
names, however, Adona and Jehovah, frequently occur to- 
gether—Jehovah Adona—the Lord God. ‘The idea con- 
veyed by this name is that of infinite dominion and ac- 
tivity combined: The Ruler, The Disposer, The Sustainer, 
The Lord.’”* ‘Adona is perhaps exactly equivalent to the 
Greek k«tptoc, which in the writings of the apostles is applied 
continually to Christ, as Adonai is applied more than a thou- 
sand times to God in the Old Testament Scriptures.’”’+ We 
have thus an incidental proof of a great truth which will 
hereafter be considered. I allude to the Divinity of our 
Saviour. 

VI. A sixth name is Shaddai. This is a plural form, sup- 
posed to be a pluralis excellentie, derived from a Hebrew verb 
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which signifies to be strong, to be powerful. The name may, 
therefore, be considered as importing strength, omnipotence, all- 
sufficiency. It is sometimes preceded by El: 

Gen. xvii. 1: “Iam the Almighty God—El Shaddai; walk 
before me, and be thou perfect.” 

Gen. xxviii. 8: “And God Almighty—El Shaddai—bless 
thee, and make thee fruitful, and multiply thee, that thoa 
mayest be a multitude of people.” 

Exod. vi. 8: “And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, . 
and unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty—El Shaddai.” 

This name of God occurs in Job more frequently than in 
any of the sacred writers. We may perhaps find a reason for 
this in the antiquity of the book. The idea of Almighty 
power would be one of the earliest ideas in connection with 
the idea of a God. 

VII. Eljon is properly an epithet of the Divine Being, but 
is often used in the sense of a name. Its meaning is high, 
most high, supreme. It is translated by the expression, Most 
High. It is descriptive of the elevation and transcendent 
glory of God, and on this account is a favorite epithet with 
the poets. To a Jew, according to whose theory there were 
three heavens, a first, a second, and a third, in the order of 
the stories of a building, it would be very expressive. It 
represented God as being above the highest heaven; in the 
emphatic language of the writer of Ecclesiastes, “ higher 
than the highest.” 

VIII. Another expression may be considered_in this con- 
nection—Jehovah Tzebaoth, the Lord of Hosts. This word, 
Tzebaoth, like the former, is not a name of God, but a very 
descriptive epithet. It prevails chiefly in the prophetical 
writings, not being used in the earlier portions of the Scrip- 
tures. It seems to have been introduced as an epithet of the 
Divine Being after men had acquired the habit of attaching 
the idea of splendor and magnificence to military enterprises. 
Appended to the name of God, it was intended to represent 
him as a great military leader, surrounded by the innu- 
merable and mighty forces which he could levy from his vast 
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dominions, and which would render him invincible to any 
force which could be brought against him. 

I have thus presented a hasty sketch of the principal attri- 
butes and names of God. I am very well aware of the 
insufficiency of any human mind to render justice to such a 
subject. The hints which I have given, the suggestions which 
I have made, may, however, be of some service in stimulating 
and encouraging your minds to inquiries which certainly sur- 
pass all others in interest and importance. Of whatever else 
we are ignorant, we ought to know something of God and 
ourselves; and I do not hesitate to place the knowledge of 
God above the knowledge even of ourselves. The ancient 
precept, considered the embodiment of wisdom, was, “Tvw6z 
oeavrov—Know thyself.”? But a precept of still higher au- 
thority was delivered by a dying king to his son and suc- 
cessor: ‘*Know thou the God of thy father, and serve him ° 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind.” A correct know- 
ledge of God, as far as such a knowledge can be acquired, is 
the basis of all true theology and religion. It is not only a 
primary, a fundamental truth, but the views which we enter- 
tain of the character of God must have great influence in 
modifying our views of all other theological and’ moral ques- 
tions. Hence the first great effort of a theologian should be 
to learn as much of God as he can learn. 

It is true our inquiries into this subject may be misdirected. 
We may arrogantly follow our own judgments of what such 
a being should be; we may have the hardihood to press out 
into the boundless field of speculation in regard to what he is 
in his nature and essence, deceiving ourselves with words 
instead of ideas; or, like the ancient mystics, we may lie 
upon the earth, or wander in solitudes, expecting him to 
reveal himself in some unintelligible manner to our inmost 
souls; and we may receive conclusions which we derive from 
such sources as a knowledge of God. But we shall be 
greatly mistaken. Truth is acquired on no subject by such 
means. 

There are sources, however, from which we may obtain the 
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knowledge that we seek. I allude to the works and word of 
God. Paul is very explicit in teaching that the works of God 
are not useless in this respect: ‘For the invisible things of 
him from the creation are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head; so that they are without excuse.’’ A Christian poet 
has said, 


‘¢ The undevout astronomer is mad.” 


Why is itso? Because the astronomer is supposed to have 
penetrated more deeply into the arcana of God’s works than 
most men. But what common observer who looks thought- 
fully around himself does not see indications of the wisdom, 
power, justice, goodness, and incessant providence of our 
God? 

But in the word of God we find the most beautiful and 
expressive lessons upon his character. Here we are taught 
something of what God is. Doubtless there are lessons pro- 
found and awful which we do not find even here—lessons 
which the years and ministrations of eternity alone will teach. 
~ But what we ought now to know of God we can learn from his 
word. Our duty as theologians is to study this word. I have 
endeavored, in the progress of my investigations, to settle 
every grave question by this high authority. “Let God be 
true.” 

When we look into his word for an account of his cha- 
racter, attributes, names, and of whatever else it is a matter 
of interest to us to have an account, we are at once astonished 
and delighted. How great, glorious, majestic, awful is our 
God! He is self-existent, independent, spiritual, ever-active, 
immutable, omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent, all-wise, 
just, good, true, holy, full of love, merciful, compassionate, 
and pitiful to the guilty, the miserable, and the helpless; 
- executing anger, wrath, and indignation upon irreclaimable 
offenders. 

His names are full of majesty and grandeur. In all 
respects, he is the embodiment of excellence, glory, and per- 
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fection. In the beautiful language of a heathen poet, upon a 
subject of infinitely less importance, 


‘Unde nil majus generatur ipso, — 
Nec viget quicquam simile, aut secundum.” 


Nothing greater than he exists: there is nothing similar or 
second to him. He is higher than the highest. 
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Pee Pw rie XV, 
THE TRINITY. 


In previous Lectures I have endeavored to present a state- 
ment of the various modes of proof used in the argument for 
the existence of God. We have also considered his character 
—his perfections or attributes—as presented in his works and 
in his word. These have been imperfectly sketched; I say 
imperfectly, since every effort made to develop such a subject 
must fail of perfect success. We have also considered his 
names. I now commence the examination of another subject 
of great interest—the mode of the Divine existence as far as 
it embraces what we call the doctrine of the Trinity. 

I may be allowed to remark in my outset that this doctrine, 
as it has been received by the evangelical Churches of Chris- 
tendom, has always and justly been considered a doctrine 
difficult of explanation. Perhaps we do not yield too much - 
when we say that it is unsusceptible of explanation. It is a 
great mystery. Trinitarians acknowledge it to be such; but 
in this respect itis only one amongst thousands of truths daily 
presented to our consideration. We present the Trinity as 
an existing thing. The question for our settlement is, whether 
-it does exist as it is presented. There is.a plain difference 
between the existence of a thing and the nature of a thing. 
The question concerning one is a question of fact; concerning 
the other, a question of philosophy. The settlement of the 
latter question we may acknowledge to be above our ability; 
to the former, however, a Trinitarian addresses himself with 
confidence. 

It may be remarked, furthermore, that the doctrine of the 
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Trinity is purely a doctrine of revelation. Whatever obscure 
allusions to it we may find in the writings of Pagan authors, 
and in the various forms of the Pagan worship—and we shall 
see such allusions in our progress—must have originated in 
some way from revelation. Human reason cannot fathom the 
doctrine; much less could human reason have originated it. 
The question then to be settled is, Does the Bible teach the 
doctrine of the Trinity? If it does so teach, the doctrine is 
to be received; if not, it is to be rejected. The subject itself 
may be difficult of comprehension; it may be incomprehen- 
sible, and yet the testimony upon which we are to found our 
belief may be clear and explicit. Jet us see whether this is 
so. Before proceeding, however, to the main subject, I pro- 
pose to consider what may be denominated the theory of the 
Trinity. What is the scriptural idea of the doctrine? What 
do we understand by it? We must explain ourselves dis- 
tinctly. This is easily done in the language of evangelical 
divines, and of the Confessions of Faith of all evangelical 
denominations of Christians: 

“There is but one living and true God, who is infinite in © 
being and perfection.” 

This is an expression of the unity of God in opposition to 
the Polytheism of antiquity. But again: 

“In the unity of the Godhead there are three persons, of 
one substance, power, and eternity: the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” 

This is an expression of the Trinity. There is a sense in 
which these three are one; and there is a sense in which 
they are distinct—in which they are three. As I have sug- 
gested more than once, we may not be able to comprehend 
the doctrine, but we shall certainly find that the subject is 
thus presented in the Scriptures. It is a mystery, a great 
mystery: we would speak of it in guarded words. It is not, 
however, an absurdity. Should we maintain that God is in 
the same sense one and three, we would maintain an 
absurdity. But our doctrine is, that God is in one sense 
three, and in another sense one. There is no absurdity in 
this. The proposition is not contradictory. 
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We are to consider, furthermore, under the head of the 
theory of the Trinity, the manner in which the three persons 
coéxist. I readily admit that every thing on this subject must 
consist, in a great measure, of speculation; we are, therefore, 
in constant danger of mistake. Still, it is almost impossible 
to present the subject at all, or even to consider it as a matter 
of thought, without some reference to this aspect of it. A 
great variety of views have been entertained on this point; 
some of them will be presented. 

I. Socinians and Unitarians reject the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity altogether. They consider our Saviour to have been a 
mere man—a man of unusual wisdom and goodness, but still 
aman. Of course they have no Trinity. Arianism rejects 
the Godhead of Christ—makes him an angelic or superangelic 
being, but still a creature. It ascribes to him some of the 
attributes and works of God. It thus involves itself in the 
absurdity of ascribing to a finite being, a creature, what be- 
longs to an infinite Being, to the Creator. 

“The doctrine of the Sabellians is, that God, existing by 
himself eternally and absolutely, is the Father; that God in- 
carnate, God the Redeemer, is the Son; and that God, putting 
forth his agency in applying redemption, is the Holy Spirit. 
Now, if this scheme be true, then, before the incarnation, 
there was no Son of God, and after the incarnation there was 
no Father; for God no longer existed by himself absolutely, 
but was incarnate; and:this incarnate God, who was the Son, 
was the only God. He existed no longer as the Father.’’* 

According to this theory, the Trinity is nothing more than 
three modes of Divine manifestation, or three different condi- 
tions in which the Divine Being acts. It is not a Trinity of 
persons, but of circumstances or conditions. 

II. “* Many have been the attempts,” says Dr. Woods, “ of 
philosophizing Trinitarians, whose speculations have been 
more or less influenced by the writings of the Platonic school, | 
to invent a philosophical or metaphysical theory of the Tri- 
nity in unity. Several of the early Christian fathers found 
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that Plato held to a certain kind of Triad in God; and then, 
preferring the obscurity of heathen philosophy to the clear 
light of revelation, endeavored to shape the instructions of 
Scripture according to the doctrines of Plato. And many 
divines of a philosophical.cast have, in later ages, repeated 
_ the same efforts. 

‘‘ Look, now, at some of these theories. Melancthon ex- 
plained the doctrine of the Logos in some such manner as 
this: God, from his infinite understanding, produced thought ; 
and to this thought, which bore his image, he imparted per- 
sonality, and this is his Son, the Logos. Augustin under- 
takes to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity from the three 
faculties of the mind, memory, understanding, and will. Now 
it is exceedingly plain that such speculations as these were not 
derived from Scripture, and can never be made to harmonize 
with it. Had the inspired writers entertained these conceptions, 
they certainly could not have expressed themselves as they did. 
Who needs to be told that the powers or acts of the mind are 
not persons, and that to attribute to them literally the rela- 
tions and qualities of persons would be absurd ?’’* 

Ilt. Again, I add the following specimens of metaphysical 
theorizing on the subject of the Trinity, selected from Dr. 
Dickeey 

‘Dr. Chauncey, a celebrated divine of the last century, 
proposes this question: ‘How may this great mystery be a 
little illustrated to our understandings, so as to have a glimpse 
of a little part of it?’ and gives the following answer: ‘The 
first Being, living a most perfect life of fruition in communion, 
and being but one infinitely pure act, doth most transcend- 
ently comprehend and conceive himself, beholding his own 
most glorious image, by his infinite understanding, reflecting 
on himself as the chiefest good, which he enjoys in the highest 
mutual love and delight.’ 

“‘This,”’ says Dr. Dick, “‘I confess is not very intelligible ; 
but. Chauncey goes on: ‘God, reflecting upon and conceiving 
himself, is God in the person of the Father. God, conceived 
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as his most glorious image, is God in the person of the Son. 
God enjoying himself as his own chiefest good, in relation of 
Father and Son, with ineffable love and delight, is the third 
person, the Holy Ghost.’ 

“Tt is surprising,” says Dr. Dick, ‘“‘that this worthy man 
did not perceive that this is a metaphysical Trinity; for the 
Son is an idea, and the Spirit is joy and love. There is no 
other distinction here than what exists between the mind and 
its thoughts and emotions. There is nothing which corre- 
sponds to personality. I presume that no man will be made 
wiser by this pretended explanation, which tends rather to 
confound, and to make us think that if this is really the Tri- 
nity of the Scriptures, it amounts to nothing, and God is still 
one in every sense of the term. Such is the fate of attempts 
to go beyond our limit, to intrude into things which we have 
not seen. We are either utterly lost, and amused with words 
in the room of ideas, or we are involved in obscurity or 
heresy.”’ 

Again: . 

“Dr. Horsley, who in learning and talent had few.equals, has 
pursued it—the same method of theorizing—as we see from the 
manner in which he states the sentiments of Athenagoras: ‘The 
Logos hath existed from eternity in union with the Father, 
because God, being eternally rational, ever had the Logos in 
himself. The sense is, that the personal subsistence of a Di- 
vine Logos is implied in the very idea of a God. And the 
argument rests on a principle which was common to all the 
Platonic fathers, and seems to be founded in Scripture, that the 
existence of the Son flows necessarily from the Divine Intel- 
lect, exerted on itself, from the Father’s contemplation of his 
own perfections. But as the Father ever was, his perfections 
have ever been, and his intellect hath been ever active. But 
perfections which have ever been, the ever-active Intellect 
must ever have contemplated; and the contemplation which 
hath ever been must ever have been accompanied with its 
just effect, the personal existence of the Son.’ 

“This fanciful theory,” says Dr. Dick, “for it deserves no 


other name, has found patrons and advocates among Protest- 
19 
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ants and Papists, and among the latter has received the sanc- 
tion of the Church.” 

Still again: 

“This subject is discussed at considerable length by Bishop 
Bull, in his learned work, entitled Defensio Fidei Nicene, 
where he lays down, and supports by the authority of the 
fathers, the three following propositions: ‘First, the Catholic 
doctors, who lived before and after, have approved the doc- 
trine of the Council of Nice, that the Son is Geo¢ ex Ocov, God 
of God; for they have all taught with one mouth that the 
Divine nature and perfections belong to the Father and the 
Son, not collaterally or coérdinately, but subordinately ; that 
is, that the Son has the same Divine nature with the Father, 
but communicated by the Father; so that the Father alone 
has the Divine nature from himself, or from no other; but 
the Son from the Father, and that therefore the Father is the 
fountain, origin, and principle of the Divinity which is the 
Son. Secondly, the Catholic doctors determined with unani- 
mous consent that the Father was greater than the Son in 
respect of. his Divinity, not in nature, or in any essential 
perfection which is in the Father and not in the Son, but 
solely by authority; that is, by origin, since the Son is from 
the Father, not the Father from the Son. Thirdly, the ancient 
doctors judged that the doctrine concerning the subordination 
of the Son to the Father, as his origin and principle, was very 
useful, and evidently necessary to be known, for this reason, 
that chiefly in this way the Divinity of the Son is so asserted, 
that the unity of God and the Divine monarchy are preserved 
entire; for although the name and nature of God are common 
to two, the Father and the Son, yet, since the one is the prin- 
ciple of the other, from whom he is propagated, and that by an 
interior, not an external production, it may be justly said that 
there is only one God. The ancients believed that the same 
reason was applicable to the Divinity of the Holy Spirit.” 

I may be allowed to remark that the leading idea in all these 
theories of the Trinity is, that it is an acquired, and not an 
essential mode of the Divine existence. At least, if this is 
not the leading idea, it seems to me difficult to derive an idea 
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from themn. But the very admission of this implies an ac- 
knowledgment of the mutability of God. Furthermore, 
they not only imply, but some of them distinctly express, that 
there is a superiority on the part of the Father—the original 
existence. But no consistent Trinitarian admits either the 
mutability of God, or the inferiority of one person in the God- 
head to another. These objections are vital; the theories 
cannot be received. 

IV. A theory which is considered orthodox is the follow- 
ing: 

‘The Father is of none, neither begotten, nor proceeding ; 
the Son is eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost 
eternally proceeding from ‘the Father and the Son.’’* 

Is this statement of the doctrine satisfactory? Serious ob- 
jections present themselves. 

First, as I have said of others, it implies a change in the 
mode of the existence of the Godhead. I need not labor to 
show that this objection is well founded. If itis not so, lan- 
guage is a very unreliable medium for the communication of 
thought. But God is unchangeable. 

Mal. iii. 6: “‘I am the Lord; I change not.” 

Secondly, it implies an inferiority, a state of dependence, 
on the part of the Son and Holy Spirit. This is not really 
the doctrine of those who hold the theory; but how is an 
escape from the implication of the statement possible? Is 
not the stream dependent on the fountain? Is not the Father, 
according to the expression of this theory, the fountain; whilst 
the Son and Spirit are the streams? How can we understand 
the proposition otherwise? But Trinitarians do not admit— 
the advocates of the theory themselves do not admit—such 
inequality. The Bible is against it; at least, does not sus- 
tain it. 

Thirdly, I would express myself with great respect, but the 
Janguage in which this theory is expressed embodies contra- 
dictory propositions. The ideas of eternity and generation and 
procession are incongruous. The two parts, therefore, of the 
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proposition embodying the theory are incompatible. If the 
Son was eternal—and he was eternal, if he was God—he was 
not begotten as to his Divine essence; he was not, in the lan- 
guage of the Nicene Creed, very God of very God; he was very 
God, as to his-Divine essence, of himself, or rather was un- 
originated, self-existent. This I understand to be the doctrine 
of Trinitarians in relation to the essential Divinity of the Son 
of God. The Sonship of our Saviour may be eternal, and no 
doubt is so, in some sense, but the eternal generation of the Son 
seems to me to have been impossible. 

V. What, then, is the true theory of the Trinity, or is any 
intelligible theory within our reach? I present the following: 
The Godhead exists essentially as a Trinity—has so existed from 
eternity, without generation, without procession, or any thing which 
would imply, in the most remote manner, a change in the conditions 
of the Divine existence, or the essential dependence of one person in 
the Godhead upon another. I quote from Dr. Woods: 

“Tf we undertake,” says he, ‘“‘to account philosophically 
for the fact that God exists in three persons, it may be natural 
for us, destitute as we are of knowledge, to indulge, as others 
have done, in conjectures such as these: That God, existing 
in an absolute, solitary oneness, could not enjoy the highest 
blessedness; that he must have one who will be the object of 
his perfect love, and with whom he can enjoy the happiness 
of Divine fellowship; and, in order that this fellowship may 
afford the highest degree of happiness, that the person or 
being with whom he associates must possess consummate per- 
fection, and that God has, therefore, exerted his omnipotence 
to give existence to such a being—one who possesses all his 
own attributes, and is, like himself, infinitely perfect. And 
this being or person is God’s only-begotten Son. 

‘“‘ Now every such supposition involves insurmountable diffi 
culties. It implies that God did once exist in one person, 
and that he was without a Son. And if the Son exists in the 
Divine mind, or belongs to the Godhead, the supposition 
implies that there has been a change in God; that, whereas 
he did exist in one person, he now exists in two or three 
persons. Who can reconcile such a change in God with the 
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immutability of his nature? And if it is said that the change 
took place from eternity, I reply, that the two parts of the 
proposition are utterly incompatible. If God eternally existed 
in a plurality of persons, if he eternally had a Son, then there 
was no occasion for him to wish for a Son, and to put forth a 
volition or an act of power to give him birth, and, of course, 
no occasion for a change, if, indeed, there could be a change 
in what is unchangeable! Besides, the supposition of God’s 
existing in a plurality of persons, or having a Son, was a 
matter of choice, and that he voluntarily produced the Son, or 
caused him to exist, would imply that God was not absolutely 
perfect in his first state—the state from which he changed— 
and that he preferred another state; that 1s, to exist in a 
plurality of persons. And if you say the thing took place 
not in time, but in eternity, it makes no difference. If the 
change in God was eternal, it was still a change—a change in 
himself; that is, producing a second person, or giving exist 
ence to a Son within his own Godhead. This certainly implies 
that God, instead of being the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, was essentially mutable. It is, I must think, totally in- 
consistent and self-contradictory to say that God eternally 
produced a Son, or eternally imparted personality to him; or 
that he eternally caused any thing to be which before was not, 
either in himself or out of himself. For to say that he pro- 
duced such a being, or caused such a change, is the same as to 
say that it was not elernal.. For, clearly, whatever is eternal 
is unproduced, underived, uncaused, self-existent. Being 
produced, derived, or caused, properly speaking, belongs only 
to wliat exists in time, or what begins to exist. This every 
one must see to be true in regard to things which are extra- 
neous to the Divine mind. They are things created by God, 
whose existence begins in time, and will always be measured 
by time. And why does not the same conclusion hold 
respecting any thing produced or caused within the Godhead, 
if such a thing could be? It must have a beginning, and 
must exist in time. If any thing is eternal, whether in the 
Divine mind or out of it, that thing could not be produced or 
derived. If there was eternally a second person in the God- 
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head, that person could not literally be the Son of God, the only- 
begotten of the Father. These expressions of Scripture cannot 
mean that Christ’s eternal existence, or his Divine perfection, 
was derived trom the Father. But the sacred writers may 
designate Christ as the Son of God, the only-begotten of the 
Father, to denote his being partaker of the Divine nature, 
and the near relation he eternally sustained to the Father—a 
relation attended with the highest mutual affection and 
blessedness, and showing itself most clearly in the work of 
redemption.’’* 

It will be perceived that the whole object of the preceding 
argument is to set forth the incongruity of the theory of the 
Trinity from which we have already expressed our dissent. 
Both the theory and the language in which it is set forth are 
objectionable. I must be allowed to say that-they belong to 
an obsolete theology. The two ideas of generation and eternity 
are incongruous and incompatible. The same is true of pro- 
cession and eternity. Procession implies a point from which a 
development is made—a beginning of the thing proceeding. 
We embarrass ourselves by the use of such expressions. If 
we mean any thing, we must mean what the words do not 
indicate. 

I am compelled, therefore, to fall back upon the theory 
which I have propounded—that the Godhead exists essentially as 
a Trinity, and has so existed from eternity. I have but little 
hesitation in the adoption of this opinion, as little as I could 
have on any subject intrinsically so difficult. Indeed, I am 
satisfied that there is no resting-place for the human mind 
that acknowledges a Trinity but in this view of the question. 

And what is the difficulty in its admission? Why should 
not the Divine Being have existed essentially and eternally in 
this mode? Is there any more difficulty in the conception 
than there is in the conception of his existence in any mode? 
Is not one mode as appropriate, as well adapted, to an un- 
created, self-existent Being as another? It seems to me that 
it would be difficult to meet this question with a denial. 
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Indeed, the fact itself of God’s existing in any mode, at any 
time, is an evidence that such a mode is preferable to all 
others, and, if preferable, it would be his mode above all 
others. The Trinitarian doctrine is, that God now exists as a 
Trinity: then this mode is preferable to all others. If it is so 
now, it has been so with him from eternity; and if preferable 
from eternity, he has so existed from eternity. I can see no 
defect in this reasoning. 
_ Again, I may state also that God’s existence in this mode 
now is an evidence that he has so existed from eternity, from 
another consideration to which allusion has been already 
made. If he exists as a Trinity now, and has not so existed 
from eternity, he is now, in one respect at least, what once he 
was not. We shrink from this conclusion; it must not be 
admitted. Then the fact of God’s existence as a Trinity now 
is an evidence that he has so existed from eternity. 

VI. In presenting the theory of the Trinity, a consideration 
of the social principle might be appropriately introduced. On 
this subject, however, we are to reason with great caution, as 
upon all subjects connected with the doctrine which we are 
examining. But we speculate thus: Society is necessary to 
the perfection and happiness of intelligent created beings. 
God is an intelligent being. Would it be admissible to say 
that a state of society is necessary to the perfection and happi- 
ness of his existence? Perhaps it would not, and I do not 
say so. Still, if the theory should represent the Divine Being 
as finding that society in himself—in the constitution of his 
own nature and the mode of his existence—it does not 
degrade him into a state of dependence. It only represents 
him as existing in the most perfect manner possible. If a 
state of society is the most perfect state in which created 
intelligent beings can exist, it seems to me that we may 
derive a remote argument from this in support of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity itself; and also of the theory that the 
Godhead exists essentially as a Trinity, and has so existed 
from eternity. Certainly we could not rely upon such an 
argument as a basis of our belief in the doctrine, but still, in 
its place, it is worth something. It is a subsidiary rather than 
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a fundamental argument. It stands thus: God is an intel- 
lectual being. In the case of all other intellectual beings of 
whom we have knowledge, society seems necessary to their 
perfection and happiness. We may therefore, perhaps, predi- 
cate the same of him. We are relieved, too, from the odium 
of placing him in a condition of dependence when we derive 
this society from himself, as a state of things entering into the 
constitution of his own nature. 

It is remarkable that the first revelation which God makes 
of himself to man is as a plurality: “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.’”” The word translated 
God is Eloheim, a plural number. As this scriptural idea is 
developed, it appears that the plurality is a Trinity—that it is 
a plurality which is to be considered, in a certain sense, a 
unit, and, in another sense, a triad. This is the doctrine of 
the Trinity. | : 
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LECTURE XX V. 
THE TRINITY—CONTINUED. 


I. I nave said that we acknowledge the Trinity to be a 
mystery. But is it remarkable that any thing connected 
with the existence of the Godhead should be a mystery? 
We must not find fault with the doctrine on this account. 
What is the language of the patriarch ? 

Job xxxili. 13: ‘‘ Why dost thou strive Penne him ? for he 
giveth not account of any of his matters.’ 

Job xi. 7, 8: ‘Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is high 
as heaven: what canst thou do? deeper than hell: what 
canst thou know ?”’ 

I have quoted this latter passage several times in present- 
ing the character of God. If it is appropriate to him in any 
respect, it is peculiarly so in the aspect in which we are now 
considering him. 

““As to the doctrine of the Trinity,’ says an eloquent 
writer, “‘it is even more amazing than that of the incarna- 
tion; yet, prodigious and amazing as it is, such is the incom- 
prehensible nature of God, that I believe it will be extremely 
difficult to prove from thence that it cannot possibly be true. 
The point seems to be above the reach of reason, and too 
wide for the grasp of the understanding. I can follow him 
but one or two steps in his lowest and plainest works, till all 
becomes mystery and matter of amazement to me. How, 
then, shall I comprehend himself? How shall I understand 
his nature, or account for his actions? In these he plans for a 
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boundless scheme of things; whereas I can see but an inch 
before me. In that he contains what is infinitely more incon- 
ceivable than-all the wonders of his creation put together; 
and I am plunged in astonishment and blindness, when J at- 
tempt to stretch my wretched inch of line along the immensity 
of his nature. Were my body so large that I could sweep all 
the fixed stars, visible from this world in a clear night, and 
grasp them in the hollow of my hand; and were my soul ca- 
pacious in proportion to so vast a body, I should, notwith- 
standing, be infinitely too narrow-minded to conceive his wis- 
dom, when he forms a fly; and how then should I think .of 
conceiving of himself? No; this is the highest of all impos- 
sibilities. His very lowest work checks and represses my vain 
contemplations, and holds them down at an infinite distance 
from him. When we think of God in this light, we can easily 
conceive it possible that there may be a Trinity of persons in 
his nature.’’* 

II. This mode of the Divine existence has no necessary con- 
nection with the fall and redemption of man. Theologians 
have supposed that it had such a connection, and this sup- 
position has doubtless contributed to the formation of the 
crude and fanciful theories which have been entertained in 
regard to the relations of the different persons in the Trinity 
towards each other. Some of these theories we have con- 
sidered. But God, we suppose, would thus have existed had 
man never been created. Had the race never sinned, or been 
redeemed, there would have been a first, second, and third 
person in the Godhead. I do not say that they would have 
been revealed or known under the same relations to us which 
they are now revealed as sustaining; but these persons, or, to 
use the language of the schoolmen, these hypostases, would 
have existed. If the question is pressed, why the Divine 
Being should have so existed, except for the redemption of 
man, I answer, I do not know, unless I be allowed to infer 
frorn his existing at present in this mode, that it is intrinsic- 
ally the best mode. If it is the best mode, then the question 
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is answered. God exists and acts in the most suitable man- 
ner. But in no event would I even seem to make any thing 
in the infinite perfection of the Godhead dependent upon the 
instability of man. 

Il. In considering the theory of the Trinity, I present also 
the following thought: The names applied to the different 
persons in the Trinity—the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost—are to be understood figuratively and officially, rather 
than literally. The writers of the Old and New Testaments 
do not intend to teach that the Father sustains the same rela- 
tion to the Son that an ordinary parent sustains to a child— 
that Adam sustained to Seth, or Abraham to Isaac. This 
idea is abhorrent to our feelings, as well as incompatible with 
the Divine nature. Nor do they intend to teach that the Holy 
Ghost is literally more holy than the Father and the Son. But 
there is great difficulty connected with this subject. We may 
easily determine that the language is not literal, but still it is 
intended to express a relation of some kind. What is the na- 
ture of that relation? In what sense is Christ, the second 
person, to be considered the Son? In what sense is the third 
person to be regarded as a Holy Spirit aside from the essential 
holiness of God? Says Dr. Woods, in relation to the Sonship 
of Christ: 

“The title is to be understood metaphorically. But it must 
be remembered that metaphors have as real a meaning as 
literal language; and they often convey their meaning more 
strikingly than any other expressions could. What then is 
implied in the metaphor we are considering? In what respect 
is a resemblance to the literal sense denoted? And on what 
ground and for what reason is Christ called the Son of God ? 
We have seen that he can bear no resemblance to a human 
offspring, because the Divine nature is eternal, or, which is the 
same thing, without beginning, without origin.”’* 

I may remark generally on this subject, that the names ap- 
plied to the different persons in the Trinity doubtless have 
their origin in the connection of those persons with the great 
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work of man’s redemption. I have already endeavored to 
show that the existence of the Godhead as a Trinity has no 
necessary. connection with that work; but the existence of the 
Godhead in a particular manner, and the development of the 
relations of the different persons to a particular dispensation, 
are different things. The fall of man found hopeful relief in 
the essential mode of the Divine existence. The different 
persons in the Godhead are made known to us under the re- 
lations which they sustain to the new dispensation. To set 
forth those relations fully, or the import of the names by which 
they are indicated, may be difficult; but still, of the truth of 
the proposition that the names are significant of the relations, 
I think no one can doubt. The second person is called the 
_ Messiah, or the Christ. The words signify the same thing—the 
anointed. Do they not indicate that he was anointed as a priest 
or a king, set apart to his mediatorial work? The names ori- 
ginate from that work. He is denominated, or rather deno- 
minates himself, the Son of man. Does not this denomination 
indicate a relation into which he entered in order to the exe- 
cution of the scheme of human redemption? He is called 
Emanuel—God with us—to indicate his incarnation as Medi- 
ator. I might illustrate by referring to all the names appro- 
priated to our Saviour. What, then, is the conclusion? If 
the names applied to the second person indicate an official 
rather than a natural relation—if they are used in a metapho- 
rical rather than a literal sense—we infer that the names ap- 
plied to the other persons are to be explained in the same 
manner. 

IV. Every position, however, on such a subject is to be taken 
with caution. We are in great danger of being misled, and 
of misleading others. Great moderation and thoughtfulness 
are necessary in forming and vindicating opinions which enter 
into the philosophy of doctrine. Whilst the Scriptures are 
‘very explicit in their statements of facts and doctrines, they 
mostly leave us without a reason for the facts, or an explana- 
tion of the doctrines. The Trinity is a mystery, and no ex- 
pression of it can be free from difficulties. It is a great mis- 
fortune, however, to the cause of truth to present such an 
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explanation as must tend rather to increase than diminish em- 
barrassment. Every theory which connects the existence of 
the Trinity with the fall and recovery of man; and, again, 
every theory which does not develop the names and oflices 
of the persons in the Trinity, from their relations to the 
scheme of human redemption, it seems to me, must be of this 
character. 

V. Although the Godhead existed as a Trinity from eter- 
nity, and this mode of being had no connection with the fall 
and recovery of man, yet it made the recovery a glorious pos- 
sibility, when the fall occurred. Three agencies were required ; _ 
at least, they seemed to be required: they were employed. 
That they were employed is the best evidence that they were 
necessary. These three agencies were found in the Godhead. 
Exhibiting themselves each with appropriate attributes, and 
under appropriate denominations, they are mainly made known 
to us in their relation to that work. Wisdom and counsel 
were needed. These are appropriate to the head of a family. 
They are attributed especially to the first person, and he is 
denominated the Father. Lfficiency, activity, obedience, the 
fulfilment of counsel, were necessary : these are attributed to 
the second person, and he is called the Son. The regenera- 
tion and sanctification of men were necessary: these are as- 
cribed to the third person, and he is hence represented as the 
Holy Spirit—the Sanctifier. 

VI. I now proceed to the scriptural argument in support of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. As I have already stated, it is a 
doctrine of revelation. We must, therefore, in seeking the 
truth on this subject, go to the Bible. 

Gen. i. 26: “And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
and after our likeness.”’ 

The argument is derived from the idea of plurality sug- 
gested by the passage. A conference is implied. A plural 
verb is employed which requires the introduction of a plu- 
ral pronoun. ‘Let us make—we will make—man.” This is 
regarded by some as a plural of excellence—pluralis excellentie. 
There are, however, insuperable difficulties in the way of such 
an interpretation, and it is evidently brought in to neutralize 
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the force of the passage in its support of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Dr. Scott justly remarks, in his Commentary, — 
that ee: We 
“The language here used is that of consultation, and not 

of deliberation only, and it intimates far more than the supe- 

rior excellence and dignity of the creature about to be formed. — 
It is not to be conceived that the infinite God, by speaking in 


the plural number, should employ the language assumed by | 


many princes, which is, indeed, as thus used, more ostenta- 
tious than dignified. But it is still more intolerable to sup- 
pose that the eternal God addressed any one of his own crea- 
tures as fellow-workers with him in the creation of man. Yet 
these seem the only expedients for interpreting this language 
which can be adopted by those who allow the Divine inspira- 
tion of the whole Scriptures, and still refuse their assent to — 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Whereas, admit this doctrine to ~ 


be scriptural, and the expressions ‘are natural, suitable, and 
need little explanation. The three persons in the sacred Tri- 


nity at first concurred in counsel and operation in the crea- 
tion of man, as afterwards in his recovery from the fall. And 
let it not be said that in avoiding one difficulty, we run our-— 
selves into another and greater; for it can never be shown 
impossible that the same infinite Being should be Three in one 
respect, and One in another. ._We know, and it is absurd to _ 
deny it, that the soul and body are distinct substances; yet 
they form one man, who is iwo in one respect, and one in an- 
other. But who can comprehend the bond of union betwixt 
his own soul and body, or explain how they mutually operate 
on each other? And if we are incomprehensible to our- 
selves, how should it be possible for us to comprehend our 
great Creator ?’’* 
Says Matthew Henry: 

_ “The three persons of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 

Ghost, consult about it, and concur in it, because man, when 
he was made, was to be dedicated and devoted to Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Into that great name we are with good 
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reason baptized, for to that great name we owe our being. 

- Let them rule man who said, Let us make man.’’* 

_ These commentaries are respectable authorities: they fully 

corroborate the views which I have expressed. The passage 

indicates that in some sense there is a plurality in the God- 
head. 

Gen. ili. 22: “And the Lord God said, Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, to know good and evil: and now, lest he 

put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, 

and live for ever.” | 

In this passage the plural pronoun and the partitive adjec- 
tive are both used, and both indicate most clearly a plurality. 
“One of us.’ Could incidental language be more explicit ? 

Gen. xi. T: “Go to, let us go down, and there confound 
their language, that they may not understand one another’s 
speech.” 

This passage is of the same form with the preceding, and 
sets forth the same truth. <A plurality is indicated. 

VU. I make a general remark upon these passages which 
we find in the earliest portion of written revelation. A great 
object of the instructions and institutions of Moses was 
evidently to preserve the children of Israel from Polytheism 
and idolatry, and to lead them to the worship of the one true 
and living God. All the dispensations of Providence towards 
them, as recorded in the Pentateuch, contemplated this single 
- end. Abraham was called from the house of his father, and 
- the Israelites were redeemed from Egyptian bondage, and 
established in the land of promise by a series of the most 
stupendous miracles ever witnessed, that they might preserve 
in its purity the worship of the true God—the one God. 
When Moses presented the embodied spirit of the Law, he 
introduced it by the following sublime preface: ‘ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.’’ The question is, How 
can we account for the use of such language as we have been 
considering in the first communications made to them from 
heaven, addressed to the very people who were to be guarded 
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against Polytheism, unless we admit that there is, in some 
sense, a plurality as well as a unity in the Divine essence? 
Would not their earliest lessons have misled them? I quote 
from Dr. Dick upon these passages : 

“We have no example in Scripture,” says he, “of such 
phraseology in reference to any being but God, although 
plural names are used of other individuals; and we are neces- 
sarily led to suppose that there is a reason for this usage 
which does not exist in any other case. God might have 
accommodated himself to the idiom of the people whom he 
addressed, and have allowed himself to be called by a plural 
name; but we cannot conceive him to have spoken of himself 
in a manner which would suggest the idea of plurality, 
although it was his express purpose to teach them his unity. 
Why should he have said, without any cause, ‘ Let ws make 
man?’ Would it not have been as easy, more correct, and | 
better adapted to his design, to say, ‘Let me make man?’ It 
is vain to tell us that on these occasions the Almighty adopted 
the style of monarchs, who say ‘we’ and ‘us.’ We have no 
reason to think that this style was known in the days of 
Moses. There are no examples of it among the nations of 
antiquity; it seems to be a modern invention. It is vain to 
pretend that he addressed angels, or included inferior beings. 
This is a figment of the Jews, so absurd, and even impious, 
that Christians should have been ashamed to make it their 
own; and we venture to affirm that not one of them would 
have done so, had he not been disposed to grasp at any thing 
which would help him to evade this ie ea for a plurality 
of persons in the Godhead.’’* 

God did not, then, in these expressions address angels; he 
did not, of course, address lower orders of creatures, since 
none existed of which we have any knowledge. Lither 
admission would be blasphemous. He did not adopt the vain 
and empty style of monarchs. He, therefore, addressed him- 
self, and in the address represents himself as in some sense a 
plurality. 
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VIII. Again, the word translated God in the first passage 
presented, is, throughout the entire connection, in the original 
language a plural noun—Eloheim. 

Gen. i. 1: “In the beginning God—Eloheim—created the 
heavens and the earth.” 

Gen. 1. 8: “And God—Hloheim—said, Let there be light, 
and there was light.”’ 

This noun occurs, and in the same form, thirty times in the 
first chapter of Genesis. The passage upon which I have 
founded my argument furnishes one of the instances: “And 
God—Eloheim—said, Let us make man.” It is true these 
passages do not teach that the plurality indicated is a Trinity, 
but they do certainly teach that there is in the Godhead, in 
some sense, a plurality. 

IX. An additional observation may be made upon this con- 
text. In the progress of the history, another word, Jehovah, 
is introduced. This is the proper name of the Deity. 

Gen. ii. 4: ‘“ These are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth when they were created, in the day that the Lord 
God—Jehovah Eloheim—made the earth and the heavens.” 
Again: “The Lord God—Jehovah Eloheim—formed man.”’ 
And still again: “And the Lord God—Jehovah Eloheim— 
planted a garden.” 

This combination occurs eighteen times in the second and 
third chapters of Genesis. I state again, the word Jehovah 
is the proper name of the Deity. For this reason, as hereto- 
fore suggested, it was regarded with peculiar reverence by the 
Jews. A proper name, whatever may be its form, indicates a 
unit. In our own language the form and the indication 
correspond. We have thus, in the commencement of the 
revelation from God to man, a term expressive of the Divine 
nature, used in more than thirty instances, which represents 
that nature as a plurality; and a combination of terms 
occurring in nearly as many instances which represents the 
same nature as a plurality and also as an essential unit. 
If it was not the intention of the Divine Being to give us 
some idea of the mode of his existence as a Trinity, I confess 
Iam unable to account for the phraseology. The intimations 
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are obscure and indistinct, it is true; they are but intima- 
tions; still they are precisely what we might expect in the 
earliest developments of so mysterious and sublime a truth. 
Such a mode of communication is in conformity with the 
whole system of God’s developments to man. 

This combination of Jehovah Eloheim occurs throughout 
the Old Testament, especially in the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
and the Prophets. What does it mean? I have given my 
own explanation. 

X. Other names are used to describe the Divine Being in 
his relations to man, which are also in the plural number. 
Some of these will be presented. 

Psalm exlix. 2: ‘‘ Let Israel rejoice in him that made him 
—in his makers, or in the persons making him: \et the children 
of Zion be joyful in their king—in their kings.” 

Isa. liv. 5: ‘For thy maker is thy husband—thy makers, or 
those making thee, are thy husbands; the Lord—Jehovah—of 
hosts is his name.” 

We have in this latter passage the same combination of the 
plural form of the name of God with the singular—Jehovah, 
already mentioned. 

Keel. xii. 1: ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator—those creating 
thee—in the days of thy youth.” 

In passages which it would be too tedious to’‘mention, God 
is called Adonim—Lords. We are to bear in mind, in ex- 
amining all these passages of Scripture, that the first religious 
lesson taught an Israelite was, that God is One: “The Lord 
our God is one Lord.” ‘I am the Lord—Jehovah—and 
there is none else: there is no God besides me.’’ These are 
specimens of an Israelite’s primary lesson in relation to 
God. 

In concluding my observations upon these names applied to 
God, allow the following: 

First. I do not pretend to determine the amount of im- 
portance justly attributable to this argument in support of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. But that it must possess some 
weight, I am fully satisfied. Why should such names have 
been used so frequently—when, as far as we can perceive, 
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others could as readily have been applied—had not God in- 
tended, in this way, as I have already suggested, to give 
some intimation of his existence in a plurality as well as in a 
unity? 

Secondly. A Jew was taught that Polytheism was the 
greatest possible error, and idolatry the greatest possible sin. 
Why, then, did not the sacred writers use Hloah, instead of 
Eloheim ; Adonai, instead of Adonim; Maker and Creator, instead 
of Makers and Oreators? These forms of expression could 
not have been misunderstood. Must not some grave con- 
sideration have directed the preference? Can any other be 
appreciated, except the purpose of the Spirit to develop, in 
such a manner as was suitable, a great truth, to be afterwards 
more fully revealed ? 

Thirdly. The language of God himself, even if we admit 
that there is no force in the argument derived from the plural 
form of his names, as presented by the sacred writers, seems 
to me to settle the question: “Let ws make man;’’ “The 
man has become as one of us;” “Let us go down.” The 
verb in the first and last of these instances is in the future 
tense: We will make man; We will go down. Why should 
not God have said, [ will make man; I will go down? Why 
should he not have said, The man has become like myself? It 
seems to me that these questions are unanswerable. 

Says Dr. Dick of the expressions which we are con- 
sidering: 

‘They are certainly remarkable when taken in connection 
with the uniform doctrine of Scripture, that there is no God 
but One.’’* 

Fourthly. It is proper to remark, that to many learned 
men, at the head of whom Calvin may be placed, the argu- 
ment from the plural names does not seem to possess much 
force. Their objections, however, have no relation to the 
expressions in which God speaks of himself or to himself in 
the language of counsel or deliberation. The argument from 
these certainly possesses force. : 
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I make this closing admission because, as an expounder of 
scriptural doctrine, I feel no interest in any concealment. 
Truth is our object. The first great question is, What does 
the Bible teach? A subordinate one is, How have our pre- 
decessors expounded its teachings? The first authority we 
receive as infallible; the second as worthy of great considera- 
tion, but not as infallible. 
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THE argument from Scripture continued : 

I. Isa. xxxiv. 16: “Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, 
and read: no one of these shall fail, none shall want her 
mate; for my mouth it hath commanded, and his Spirit it 
hath gathered them.” 

In this passage, three distinct persons are brought to view: 
First, the person speaking: ‘ My mouth it hath commanded.” 
Jesus Christ speaks by the prophet. The language is not ap- 
propriate to the prophet himself; it is suitable to Him only 
whose commission he bears. Secondly, the ‘ Spirit,” which 
gathers. What is attributed to the Spirit is in conformity 
with what is everywhere attributed to the Spirit, the Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter, by our Saviour. Thirdly, the person 
to whom the Spirit belongs—“ his Spirit.”” Does not the pas- 
sage teach the doctrine of a tri-personality in the Godhead ? 
On what other principles can it be explained? Here is not 
only a plurality, but this plurality is limited to three. 

II. Isa. xlviii. 16: “Come ye near unto me, hear ye this: 
I have not spoken in secret from the beginning; from the 
time that it was, there am I; and now the Lord God, and his 
Spirit, hath sent me.”’ 

Three persons are likewise presented in this passage—the 
person speaking, the “‘ Lord God,” and “his Spirit.” It is im- 
possible to be mistaken in the speaker: “I have not spoken 
in secret from the beginning; from the time that it was, there 
am I.” This is the language of Jehovah Eloheim, speaking 
in the person of the Son of God. Can it be seriously doubted? 
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It is equally impossible to be mistaken in the other persons— 
“the Lord God,” Jehovah Eloheim, the Father; and “his 
Spirit,” the third person. We have here, then, a still clearer, a 
prophetical development of the sublime truth contemplated in 
this discussion. I present the Commentary of Dr. Scott upon 
the passage. Speaking of the view of the subject which 
makes the prophet himself the speaker, he says: 

“This, however, seems not by any means to come up to the 
energy and full meaning of the passage; and the Word who 
was in the beginning with God, and was God, and by whom 
the mind and will of God have been declared to men, may 
properly be considered as the speaker. He had always ad- 
dressed the nation in the most open manner, from the time 
when he appeared to Moses in the bush, and called himself ‘I 
am that I am;’ and he was constantly present with Israel, as 
their Lord and Redeemer. And now the Father and his Spirit 
had sent him to effect their predicted deliverance; or the Lord 
God had sent him and his Spirit; for so the words may be 
read, and the language accords better to the ordinary style of 
Scripture. The deliverance from Babylon seems to be pre- 
dicted, yet as the shadowing forth of the incarnation of Christ, 
the outpouring of the Spirit, to apply his redemption to the 
souls of men. The foregoing part of the verse shows that 
the words are spoken by God; and, since it. is affirmed that 
the Lord God had sent him, we can understand the words of 
none other but the second person of the sacred Trinity, who 
was sent into the world by his Father, and was anointed to 
his prophetical office by the Holy Spirit.’’* 

This is Dr. Scott’s exposition, and, I may add, it is sustained 
by Bishop Lowth, a very high authority. I present, also, the 
exposition of Dr. Dink: 

‘“¢¢And now the Lord God a his Spirit hath sent me;’ or 
more correctly, ‘The Lord God hath sent me and his Spirit,’ 
There is mention made in this passage of three persons—one 
who sends, and two who are sent. The speaker is God, for 
he assumes the name and titles and works of God, calling 
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himself the First and the Last, the Creator of heaven and 
earth; but at the same time he says that he was sent by God; 
not surely sent by himself, for such language would have no 
meaning, but by a distinct person. That person is represented 
also as having sent another, who is called his Spirit, which is 
not a name for an influence, energy, or operation, but for a 
living, intelligent agent, as will afterwards appear, when we 
come to speak of him particularly, and is plain to every candid 
reader of the Scriptures. It was he who, in the beginning, 
moved upon the face of the waters; it was he who garnished 
the heavens; it was he who spake by the prophets, and gave 
them knowledge of future events; and to him the Psalmist 
ascribes the attribute of omnipresence: ‘ Whither shall I go 
from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence ?’’’* 

I may remark, in concluding my examination of this pas- 
sage, that if the person speaking here is the Son, in conform- 
ity with the views of all these authorities, the question is 
settled. It teaches the doctrine of the Trinity; at least, it 
teaches the doctrine of a tri-personality in the Godhead. 

III. Matthew xxvii. 19: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing therm in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

This is the great commission. It was highly proper that 
its whole import should be distinctly understood. It was not 
only important, but a matter of indispensable necessity. We 
have in the baptismal formula a full recognition of the Trinity. 
Such a recognition in such circumstances is a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth and importance of the doctrine. The apos- 
tles were about to commence the reérganization of the Church 
upon new principles. The great spiritual dispensation was 
about to commence which was to continue to the end of the 
world. The utmost care was necessary in the enunciation of 
every thing relating both to the doctrine and order of the 
Church. Under such circumstances, the initiatory rite of the 
new dispensation is required to be administered in the name 
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of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. There are three distinct 
persons; they are placed upon an equality in the administra- 
tion of baptism. How can we account for this, if they are 
not equal? We are to be baptized also into the name, not 
names, of these persons. This indicates their unity. Would 
baptism in the name of the Father only be valid? Certainly 
not: it would not fulfil the commission. Baptism is an act 
of worship. In that act we acknowledge the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. These three are one in a certain sense, 
anil three in another; they are a Trinity, or they are three in 
every sense, and Tritheism is the doctrine of the Bible. But 
no modern Christian admits this latter alternative. The con- 
troversy of the evangelical Churches is with Unitarians, and 
not with Tritheists. 

I quote front Benson’s Commentary on this passage: 

‘The apostles,” says he, “and their successors in the min- 
istry of the word, are ordered to baptize those whom they 
made Christ’s disciples ex¢ to ovova—into the name, not names, 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—words which have been 
considered in all ages of the Christian Church as a most de- 
cisive proof of the doctrine of the Trinity, implying not only 
the proper personality and deity of the Father, but also those 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. To be baptized into the 
name of any one implies a professed dependence on him and 
devoted subjection to him. To be baptized, therefore, into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, implies a professed dependence on these three Divine 
persons jointly and equally, and a devoting of ourselves to 
them as worshippers and servants. This is proper and ob- 
vious, upon the supposition of the mysterious union of three 
coéqual persons in the unity of the Godhead, but not to be 
accounted for upon any other principles.’’* 

I may state again what has already been intimated, that it 
must seem the most incongruous and unsuitable thing imagin- 
able, to give the apostles such instructions as these in the. 
great commission which was to serve as the basis of all their 
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authority, and of the authority of all ministers in all ages— 
to give the instructions in the very commencement of a new 
dispensation, under circumstances of the deepest solemnity, 
when it was all-important that every principle should be set- 
tled, even elementary principles—unless the Saviour intended 
that they should understand that the three persons, in whose 
name baptism was to be administered, were distinct, but still 
equal, as objects of worship and service. Admitting the unity 
of God, which all Christians admit, we are compelled, it seems 
to me, from the baptismal formula, to admit the unity and 
equality of the persons. These persons are three; they have 
one name, one nature, and are to receive equal honor and 
worship in the administration of the solemn ordinances of the 
gospel. 

IV. 2 Cor. xiii. 14: “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with you all. Amen.’ ~ 

This is the benediction. It is also an act of worship. The 
passage furnishes substantially the same argument in support 
of the doctrine of the Trinity which is furnished by the great 
commission. Three are acknowledged; their personality is 
distinctly expressed. One act of worship is offered to all. 
They are therefore equal— equal in their claims upon us, 
‘equal,’ in the expressive language of the catechism, ‘in 
power and glory.” 

V. Acts v. 8, 4: “But Peter said, Ananias, Why hath 
Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep 
back part of the price of the land? While it remained, was 
it not thine own, and after it was sold, was it not in thine own 
power? Why hast thou conceived this thing in thy heart? 
Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.”’ 

The argument derived from this passage does not relate di- 
rectly to the doctrine under consideration, but to the Divinity 
and personality of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as a person, as a distinct agent. By 
theological writers he is denominated the third person. In this 
passage he is styled God. The language is unequivocal. He 
is, therefore, God alone, or he is a person in the Godhead with 
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the Father and the Son. But passages are innumerable in 
which both the Father and the Son are represented as God. 
Thus we are again reduced to the alternative of admitting the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or of taking refuge in Tritheism, 
another name for Polytheism. 

The argument derived from what must be the acknowledged 
Divinity and personality of the Father and the Son might be 
brought to the same conclusion. The principles of applica- 
tion are the same. ‘They need not, however, be applied. 

VI. 1 John v. 7: “ For there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these 
three are one.” 

I have reserved this passage to the last, for the reason that 
its genuineness is disputed. In considering its merits, and 
its bearing upon the question before us, I make the following 
remarks: 

First, we do not need it. J mean, the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity is not so destitute of scriptural authority as to be mate- 
rially affected, should this passage be given up. The proofs 
already adduced are sufficient to decide this controversy. 
The doctrine might not be considered distinctly presented, 
but still it is presented. 

Secondly. If the passage is not genuine, it is one of the 
best of imitations. Internal evidence is all in its favor. The 
style, the collocation of the words, their fitness to the context, 
all indicate that they proceeded from the same source from 
which the context proceeded—that they are the words of the 
apostle under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The external 
evidence in favor of the passage is strong, though it is rejected 
by many of the critics. Its genuineness has been fiercely as- 
sailed, and as sternly supported. Its friends and its enemies 
are about equally divided in number and in weight of char- 
acter. It is a critical question which can never be more fully 
settled. If the passage cannot be rescued from doubt, it is 
equally impossible that it be wholly set aside. It can, there- 
fore, only remain doubtful. 

Thirdly. If the passage is genuine, the question under dis- 
cussion is settled beyond dispute. We cannot escape its 
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force. The language employed embodies the very princi- 
ples for which Trinitarians contend—the Three and the One. 

I add a paragraph from Horne’s Introduction, with which 
he closes a long and labored examination of the genuineness 
of this text. 

‘Should it ultimately appear,’ says he, “ that the disputed 
clause is spurious, its absence will not diminish the weight of 
irresistible evidence which other undisputed passages of holy 
writ afford to the doctrine of the Trinity. The proofs of our 
Lord’s true and proper Godhead remain unshaken—deduced 
from the prophetic descriptions of the Messiah’s person in the 
Old Testament—from the ascription to him of the attributes, 
the works, and the homage which are peculiar to the Deity— 
and from those numerous and important relations which he is 
affirmed in Scripture to sustain towards his holy and universal 
Church, and towards each of its members. ‘There are,’ to 
use the language of Griesbach, ‘so many arguments for the 
true Deity of Christ, that I see not how it can be called in 
question, the Divine authority of the Scripture being granted, 
and just rules of interpretation acknowledged’—and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity stands or falls with the Divinity of the 
Saviour. ‘The exordium of St. John’s Gospel, in particular, 
is sO perspicuous, and above all exception, that it NEVER CAN 
BE overturned by the daring attacks of interpreters and 
Critics,’ i* 

The conclusion of the argument then is, that, excluding 
this disputed passage, we have evidence enough to establish 
the doctrine of the Trinity. This evidence is full, clear, and, 
it seems to me, irresistible. Admitting this passage, we must 
certainly allow that the weight of testimony is overwhelming. 
How can it be considered otherwise? 

VII. The biblical argument has thus far been derived from 
particular passages. I add another general argument from 
Scripture. God is spoken of in the Old and New Testaments 
as one. I need not refer to instances. The usage is common. 
No one will deny the truth of the position. ‘Hear, O Israel, 
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the Lord our God is one Lord.” This is the language of Mo- 
ses repeated by Christ. It is but a specimen of what is found 
everywhere. I have already presented this aspect of the sub- 
ject. | 

Again: the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are represented, 
especially in the New Testament, as distinct agents, having 
distinct offices, performing distinct works. The personal pro- 
nouns, J, Thou, He, Jt, are applied to them as they are to other 
personal agents. Every act, office, and relation which can be 
necessary to indicate personality is attributed to them sever- 
ally. With the Bible, therefore, in our hands, it seems to me 
that we cannot resist the conclusion that whilst these agents 
are in some sense one, they are in some other sense three. 
God is a unit, and yet the attributes, actions, and offices of 
Divinity are ascribed to all these three. How, then, can we, 
how dare we reject this sublime and glorious truth thus dis- 
tinctly revealed? Mysterious, incomprehensible, it may be; 
but the question is, What do the Scriptures teach? What 
saith the word of the Lord? 

And, indeed, that there should be incomprehensible mys- 
teries in the character and existence of the Godhead, is just 
what we would expect. Why should it seem strange that the 
human mind cannot fathom such adepth? What are we, that 
we should stand on time’s narrow isthmus, and demand a full 
disclosure of the existence and perfections of Him ‘ who 
liveth for ever and ever?’ It becometh us rather to acknow- 
ledge our weakness and ignorance, and look forward with 
hope to the fuller illustration of this glorious mystery, when 
we shall cease to “see through a glass darkly,”’ but “face to 
face.’’ Is it too much to expect that ten thousand obscurities 
which now embarrass us, in contemplating the character and 
government of God, will hereafter be removed, and our capa- 
cities for the comprehension of truth, as well as for the exer- 
cise of love, will be infinitely improved? Then, and not till 
then, may we be able to comprehend in some small degree the 
profound mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation, as 
well as, with all saints, what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge. 
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VIII. I propose now to examine the historical argument in 
support of this doctrine. What has been the faith of the 
Church in relation to the subject? This is not to be regarded 
as authoritative in the settlement of any theological question. 
Our authority is the word. But still it is a matter of interest 
to us to know what have been the opinions of the ancient 
Church on many disputed questions. What has the Church 
believed on the subject of the Trinity? Neander, in speaking 
of the doctrines of early Christianity, says: 

‘‘This doctrine of the Creator, the Redeemer, and the Sanc- 
tifier of human nature is the essential import of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and, therefore, since in this latter doctrine the 
essence of all Christianity is contained, it could not but hap- 
pen that as this doctrine proceeded out of the depths of Chris- 
tian consciousness, 1t should be considered as the chief doc- 
trine of Christianity, and that even in the earliest Church 
the essential import of the faith should be annexed to the doc- 
trine of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’’* 

It may be stated in addition, that Mosheim represents the 
first controversy in the Christian Church to have respected 
the obligation of Christian believers to observe the law of 
Moses. We find intimations of this in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. The second controversy respected the character of 
Jesus Christ. This almost of necessity involved the doctrine 
of the Trinity. We find intimations of this controversy in 
the writings of St. John. He evidently alludes to it in the. 
commencement of his Gospel. 

The famous Council of Nice, in Bythinia, which assembled 
most probably in the year 825, and which sat about two 
months, was occasioned by the Arian heresy. What is called 
the Nicene Creed was drawn up there, and subscribed by all 
the attending bishops, except a few Arians. The doctrine of 
the Trinity was a leading article in that creed. 

The early ecclesiastical historians, at the head of whom may 
be placed Eusebius, set forth very clearly that this was a fun- 
damental doctrine of the primitive Church. After the time 
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of Arius, the character of Christ became a subject of fierce 
contention for ages. The controversy affected the courts of 
the emperors, the armies, as well as the Church. Strifes were 
often very great, and blood was freely shed. It is a matter of 
unquestionable history, however, that the main body of the 
Church at all times received the doctrine of the true Divinity 
of Christ, and, as I have suggested before, this is identified 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It may, therefore, be presented as a truth fully estab- 
lished, that the doctrine of the Trinity was considered by the 
early Church as fundamental. None questioned it but those 
who were acknowledged to be heretical. Fancifultheories 
were invented for the purpose of explaining it, but still the 
doctrine itself was an article of faith. Previous to the intro- 
duction of the Arian heresy, the Church had evidently been 
united upon this subject. The articles of faith had not been 
distinctly defined, but still the doctrine of the Trinity was un- 
questionably received as one of them. Dr. Dick says that this 
doctrine “has been an article of faith in every age of the 
Church.” This position cannot be overturned. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is and has been an acknowledged doctrine of 
the main body of Christian believers since the introduction 
of Christianity. 
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I propose in this Lecture to consider what may be denomi- 
nated the traditional argument in support of our views of this 
great religious truth. It has been already stated that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is wholly a doctrine of revelation, and 
this is true; but if we find that there are, and have hereto- 
fore been, in all ages of the world, traces of this religious 
idea—in ages and states of society entirely different—new 
subjects of inquiry will be presented. Let us see whether we 
can find such traces in the circumstances mentioned. 

In conducting the traditional argument, I am compelled to 
‘have recourse to the labors of others, and shall proceed to use 
them without hesitation. 

I. I commence with the traditions of the Jews: 

“The Jewish commentators say ‘that there are three 
degrees in the mystery of Aleim or Eloheim; and these 
degrees they call persons.’ They say ‘they are all one, and 
cannot be separated.’ 

‘The expression, ‘ Hear, O Isracl, Jehovah our Eloheim is 
one Jehovah,’ is thus rendered by the author of the Jewish 
book, Zohar: ‘The Lord, and our God, and the Lord, are 
one.’ In his comment on this passage the author says, ‘ The 
Lord, or Jehovah, is the beginning of all things, and the per- 
fection of all things, and he is called the Father. The other, 
or our God, is the depth or fountain of sciences, and is called 
the Son. The other, or Lord, he is the Holy Ghost, who pro- 
ceeds from them both. Therefore he says, Hear, O Israel; 
that is, join together this Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
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and make one essence—one substance; for whatever is in the 
one is in the other. He hath been ie whole, he is the whole, 
and he will be the whole.’ ’’* 

This is~ certainly a very fanciful exposition of a plain 
passage of Scripture, but it furnishes proof that the writer 
received the doctrine of the Trinity. 

In the concise history of the creation given by Moses, as I 
have already suggested, the noun Eloheim occurs more than 
thirty times. This noun, in the plural number, is uniformly 
connected with a singular verb. This name of God 

“The Jewish paraphrasts explain by Jehovah; his Word, 
that is his Son; and his Wisdom, or Holy Spirit; which they 
eall three degrees. These three, they assert, are one, and declare 
them to be one inseparable Jehovah. This doctrine the Jews 
have exhibited in a variety of methods, clear, convincing, and 
impressive. These I shall now proceed to exhibit, after 
having premised a remarkable sentence from Rabbi Judah 
Hakkadosh, or Judah the Holy, in which the doctrine of the 
Jewish Church is declared in the most explicit manner: 
‘God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Spirit; Three 
in Unity, One in Trinity.’ This Rabbi flourished in the 
second century.’ 

If. In addition, says Dr. Dwight: 

‘* With this preface, I observe, 

“First. That the form of blessing used by the Jewish 
priests, and the mode of administering it when they blessed 
the congregation, strongly exhibited the doctrine of the 
Trinity. This form of blessing is prescribed : 

“Num. vi. 24-26: ‘Jehovah bless thee, and keep thee : 
Jehovah make his face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee: Jehovah lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace.’ 

“This blessing, according to Rabbi Menachen, was pro- 
nounced in a different accent during the utterance of each 
part; and, according to an account given by two other Rabbis, 
with the hand lifted up, and the three first fingers of the 
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hand extended, the little finger being at the same time closed. 
This, they say, was done to express a Triad or Trinity in the 
Godhead. 

‘‘Secondly, The Jews anciently used a solemn symbol of 
the Deity, which they called Sephiroth—a word commonly 
signifying Enumerations, but used by their learned men to 
denote Splendors. These are sometimes exhibited in the form 
of a tree, with its branches extended; and sometimes by ten 
concentric circles, that figure being the symbol of perfection. 
All these Splendors are represented as issuing from the 
supreme and infinite Source, as light from the sun. 

‘“‘Of this tree Rabbi Schabte says: ‘There are three degrees : 
the root, the stem, and branches; and these three are one.’ 
By this, he intends that the infinite Source and the other two 
degrees are one and inseparable. 

“In the symbol of the circles, the three superior circles are 
called the crown, wisdom, and understanding. ‘These,’ 
Rabbi Isaac, a famous and learned Jew, says, ‘ are the highest 
Numerations which possess one throne, on which sits the holy, 
holy, holy Lord God of hosts.’ Two other celebrated Jewish 
doctors say: ‘ These are the Voice, the Spirit, and the Word; 
and these are one.’ And Rambam, the most celebrated of 
them all, says: ‘The crown is the primordial Spirit of the 
living Eloheim, and his wisdom is a spirit from the Spirit; 
and between these, though thus distinguished, there is no dis- 
tinction in essence, because the end is annexed to the begin- 
ning, and the beginning to the end, and the middle is 
comprehended by them.’ 

“The remaining Sephiroth denoted the attributes of God. 

“The ancient Jews applied the three first letters of the 
incommunicable name Jehovah to denote the three superior 
Splendors— Yod, He, Vau; and the second, He, or the last letter, 
denoted, according to them, the two natures of the second 
Splendor or person. 

“Thirdly. The ancient Jews wrote the name of God sym- 
bolically by including three Yods within a circle, and sub- 
scribing under the Yods, and within the circle, the vowel 
Kamets. 

21 
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‘“‘ The circle was the figure denoting perfection. The three 
Yods were the beginning letter of the word Jehovah thrice 
repeated, to denote three persons in the Godhead. The Kamets 
was the point of perfection, and denoted the same thing with 
the circle, and the Unity of the Divine Essence. 

‘Fourthly. Another method used by the Jews to denote 
God was to include in a square three radii, or points, disposed 
in the form of a crown. The crown seems to have denoted 
the dignity and supremacy of the object designed, and the 
number three, the three persons of the Godhead. 

“Fifthly. The letter Schin was another emblem of the Most 
Tigh in use among the Jews. 

“This letter, which is the first in the word Shaddai,. the 
Almighty—one of the scriptural names of God—is formed of 
three branches, alike in size and figure, especially as written 
in the ancient or Samaritan character, and united in one stem. 
This letter was distinctly written on those phylacteries which 
the Jews wore upon their heads. 

“‘ Sixthly. The equilateral triangle, with three small circles 
at the angles, and the letter Yod, inscribed over against the 
upper angle, was another Jewish symbol of the Deity. The 
three sides indicated the three persons of the Godhead, and 
the equal length of the sides their equality; while the Yod was 
a direct proof that Jehovah was intended by the emblem. 
The three circles probably denoted the perfection of the three 
persons. | 

‘“‘Seventhly. The Jews also delineated the sphere, or repre- 
sentation of the universe, as holden by three hands: two at 
the sides, and one at the bottom. Near the hands were 
inscribed the three Hebrew letters, Aleph, Daleth, and Schin, 
the initials of the three Hebrew words for truth, judgment, and 
peace. The same letters were also inscribed immediately 
above the sphere. 

“Such,” says Dr. Dwight, ‘is the testimony of the Jewish 
Church concerning this subject, composed, on the one hand, 
of direct declarations, and, on the other, of symbols equally 
definite and certain, especially as explained by their own com- 
mentators. These prove, beyond a reasonable debate, that 
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the ancient Jewish Church held uniformly the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The latter Jews have indeed denied it, but to this 
denial they have been led merely by their hatred to Chris- 
tianity. 

Ill. “I shall now proceed to mention the opinion of the 
heathen nations concerning this subject: 

‘<1. The Hindoos have, from the remotest antiquity, holden 
a Triad in the Divine nature. 

““The name of the Godhead among these people is Brahme. 
The names of the three persons in the Godhead are Brahma, 
Veeshnu, and Seeva. Brahma they considered as the Father, 
or Supreme Source; Veeshnu as the Mediator, whom they 
assert to have been incarnate; and Seeva as the Destroyer 
and Regenerator: destruction being, in their “view, nothing 
but the dissolution of preceding forms, for the purpose of 
reviving the same being in new ones. 

“The three faces of Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva they 
always formed on one body, having six hands, or two to each 
person. This method of delineating the Godhead is ancient 
beyond tradition, universal, uncontroverted, and carved every- 
where in their places of worship, particularly in the celebrated 
cavern in the Island of Elephanta. 

“¢2. Equally well known is the Persian Triad, the names 
of which were Ormusd, Mithr, and Ahriman; called by the 
Greeks Oromasdes, Mithras, and Arimanius. Mithras was 
commonly styled TpurAacoc. Among them, as well as among 
the Hindoos, the second person in the Triad was called the 
Mediator, and regarded as the great agent in the present 
world. | 

“In the Oracles ascribed to Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, the 
famous Persian philosopher, are the following declarations: 

“¢«¢ Where the Eternal Monad is, it amplifies itself, and 
generates a Duality.’ 

“¢A Triad of Deity shines forth throughout the whole 
world, of which a Monad is the head.’ 

‘“¢<For the mind of the Father said that all things should 
be divided into Three; whose will assented, and all things 
were divided.’ 
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‘¢¢And there appeared in this Triad, Virtue, Wisdom, and 
Truth, who knew all things.’ 

“<The Father performed all things, and delivered them 
over to the Second mind, whom the nations of men commonly 
suppose to be the First.’ 

‘The Third person, speaking of himself, says: ‘I, Psyche, 
or Soul, dwell next to the Paternal mind, animating all 
things.’ 

“3. The Egyptians also acknowledged a Triad from the 
earliest antiquity, whom they named originally Osiris, Cneph, 
and Phtha; and afterwards Osiris, Isis, and Typhon. These 
persons they denoted by the symbols Light, Fire, and Spirit. 
They represented them also on the doors and other parts of 
their sacred buildings, in the three figures of a Globe, a 
Wing, and a Serpent. Abenephius, an Arabian writer, says 
that ‘by these the Egyptians shadowed cov tpiwopdov, or God 
in three forms.’ 

‘‘One of the Egyptian fundamental axioms of Theology, as 
given by Damascius, and cited by Cudworth, is: ‘There is 
one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
Unknown darkness, and this thrice repeated.’ 

‘“‘In the books attributed to Hermes Trismegistus is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

““¢There hath ever been one great intelligent Light, which 
has always illumined the Mind; and their union is nothing 
else but the Spirit, which is the Bond of all things.’ 

‘Here light and mind are spoken of as two Persons, and 
the Spirit as the third, and all declared to be eternal. 

‘‘ Jamblichus, a Platonic philosopher, styled by Proclus the 
Divine, declares that Hermes speaks of Hicton as the first of 
intelligences, and the first intelligible; and of Cneph, or 
Emeph, as the Prince of the Celestial Gods; and of the De- 
miurgic or creating Mind as a third to these. Jamblichus 
ealls these, the Demiurgic Mind, the Guardian of Truth, and 
Wisdom. 

“4, The Orphic Theology, the most ancient recorded in Gre- 
cian history, taught the same doctrine. 

“In the abridgment of this Theology by Timotheus the 
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Chronographer are found its most important and characteristi- 
eal doctrines. Of these the fundamental one is, that an 
Eternal, Incomprehensible Being exists, who is the Creator of 
all things. This supreme and eternal Being is styled in this 
Theology, ®w¢, Bovan, Zon—Light, Counsel, Life. 

‘“‘ Suidas, speaking of these three, says, ‘They express only 
one and the same.’ Timotheus says, further, that Orpheus de- 
celared ‘all things to have been made by One Godhead in 
three names, or rather by these names of One Godhead, and 
that this Godhead is all things.’ 

‘*Proclus, a Platonic philosopher, already mentioned, says 
that Orpheus taught ‘ the existence of One God, whois the ruler 
over all things ; and that this One God is three Minds, three 
Kings—He who is, He who has, or possesses, and He who be- 
holds. These three Minds he declares to be the same with 
the Triad. of Orpheus—Phanes, Uranus, and Chronus. 

“*5. The Greek philosophers, also, extensively acknowledged 
a Triad. 7 

‘“‘ Particularly, Pythagoras styled God to éy, or the Unity; 
and povac, or that which is alone; and also to ayafoy, or the 
good. ‘From this Eternal Monad,’ says Pythagoras, ‘there 
sprang an infinite Duality; that is, from Him who existed 
alone, two proceeded who were infinite.’ 

‘Plato also held a Triad; and named them 70 aya@ov, the 
Good; Nove or Aoyoc, Mind or Word; and Yvyn vosuov, the Soul 
of the World. The To aya@ov he calls mpwroc Oeoc, and peyorog 
Oeoc.’’* 

In commencing the discussion of this subject, I made allu- 
sion to the Triad of Plato. In addition to the testimony 
afforded by Dr. Dwight, I quote a passage from Cudworth: 

“To return, therefore, to Plato,’’ says Cudworth, “though 
some have suspected that trinity which is commonly called 
Platonic to have been nothing but a mere figment and inven- 
tion of some later Platonists, yet the contrary hereunto seems 
to be unquestionably evident, that Plato himself really asserted 
such a Trinity of universal and Divine hypostases which have 
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the nature of principles. For first, whereas, in his tenth book 
of Laws, he, professedly opposing Atheists, undertakes to prove 
the existence of a Deity, he does notwithstanding there ascend 
no higher than to the Psyche, or universal mundane soul, as a 
self-moving principle, and the immediate or proper cause of 
all that motion which is in the world. And this is all the God 
that he there undertakes to prove. But in other places of his 
writings he frequently asserts above the self-moving Psyche, 
an immovable and standing Nous or intellect which was pro- 
perly the Demiurgus, or architectonic framer of the whole 
world. And lastly, above this multiform Intellect, he plainly 
asserts yet a higher hypostasis, one most simple and absolutely 
perfect Being, which he calls 76 éy, in opposition to that mul- 
tiplicity which speaks something of imperfection in it, and 
To ayabov, goodness itself, as being above mind and understand- 
ing—the first intelligible, and an infinite fecundity. together 
with overflowing benignity. And accordingly in his second 
epistle to Dionysius does he mention a Trinity of Divine hy- 
postases all together. Now the words 6 Oeo¢ and to Gevov, God 
and the Divinity in Plato seem sometimes to comprehend this 
whole trinity of Divine hypostases, as they are again some- 
times severally applied to each of them, accordingly as we 
have already observed that Zeus or Jupiter in Plato is not 
always taken for the first and highest hypostasis in his trinity, 
but sometimes the second hypostasis of mind or intellect is 
meant thereby, and sometimes again his third hypostasis of 
the universal and eternal Psyche. Nevertheless the first of 
these three hypostases is that which is properly called by the 
Platonists myn ty¢ Geotntos, the fountain of the Godhead,-and 
by Plato himself, 6 tavtwv Baotreve, mepe Ov TavTG EOTL, ov évexa 
navta, Kat 6 attiov Tavtwv twv Kadwv—The King of all things, 
about whom are all things, and for whose sake are all things, 
and the cause of all good and excellent things.’’* 

Again : 

‘‘In the last place, we shall observe that this first Divine 
hypostasis of the Platonic trinity is by that philosopher called 
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Toure HyELsvoc, Kat attLov névtTwy tatnp—the Father of the prince, 
and cause of all things.. Wherein we cannot but take 
notice of an admirable correspondency betwixt the Platonic 
philosophy and Christianity in that the second hypostasis of 
both their trinities—called also sometimes Aoyo¢g by the Pla- 
tonists as well as Novg—is said to be the immediate cause of 
all things; and the Demiurgus, the architect, maker or arti- 
ficer of the whole world.’’* 

This is a long but very interesting passage. It sets forth 
very clearly the doctrine of the Triad of Plato. One remark 
may be made by way of explanation. The hypostases of Plato 
correspond to the Persons of the Trinity as explained by Tri- 
nitarians—Tpev¢e brootacetc ev Oecornti—llatnp, Nove, or Aoyoc, Lvxn 
—Three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, or the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost. 

I return now to my quotations from Dr. Dwight: 

‘“‘ Parmenides,” says he, ‘the founder of the Eleatic philo- 
sophy, says the Deity is év xa moAAa—One and Many. Sim- 
plicius, commenting on Plato’s exhibition of the doctrines of 
_ Parmenides, says, that ‘these words were a description of the 
avrov ovto¢’—the true or original existence; and Plotinus says 
that Parmenides acknowledged three Divine Unities subordi- 
nated. The first Unity he calls the most perfectly and pro- 
perly One; the second, One many; and the third, One and 
many. Plotinus further says, that Parmenides acknowledged 
a Triad of original Persons. Plotinus speaks of God as being 
‘the One, the Mind, and the Soul,’ which he calls the original 
or principal persons. Amelius calls these Persons three Kings, 
and three Creators. 

‘‘ Numenius, a famous Pythagorean, acknowledged a Triad. 
The second Person he calls the Son of the first; and the third 
he speaks of as proceeding also from the first. 

‘6. In the Empires of Thibet and Tangut, a triune God is 
constantly acknowledged in the popular religion. Medals 
having the image of such a God stamped on them, are given 
to the people by the Delai Lama, to be suspended as holy 
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around their necks, or otherwise used in their worship. These 
people also worshipped an idol which was the representation 
of a threefold God. 

““7, A medal now in the cabinet of the Emperor of Russia 
was found near the River Kemptschyk, a branch of the Yenis- 
sel, in Siberia, of the following description : 

“A human figure is formed on one side, having one body 
and three heads. This person sits upon the cup of the Lotos— 
the common accompaniment of the Godhead in various east- 
ern countries—and on a sofa, in the manner of Eastern kings. 
On the other side is the following inscription: ‘The bright 
and sacred image of the Deity conspicuous in three figures. 
Gather the holy purpose of God from them; love him.’ A 
heathen could not more justly or strongly describe a Trinity. 

““8. The ancient Scandinavians acknowledged a Triad whom 
they styled Odin, Frea, and Thor. In the Edda, the most re- 
markable monument of Scandinavian Theology, Gangler, a 
Prince of Sweden, is exhibited as being introduced into the hall 
or palace of the gods. Here he saw three thrones raised one 
above another, and on each a sacred person. These persons 
were thus described to him by his guide: ‘ He who sits on the 
lowest throne is Har, or the Lofty One. The second is Jafn Har, 
or Equal to the Lofty One. He who sits on the highest throne 
is Thridi, or the Third.’ 

“9. The Romans, Germans, and Gauls acknowledged a 
Triad, and worshipped a Triad in various manners. 

“The Romans and Germans worshipped the Mairie, three 
Goddesses inseparable, and always united in their worship, 
temples, and honors. 7 

“The Romans also, together with the Greeks and Egyptians, 
worshipped the Cabiri, or three Mighty Ones. 

“The Diana of the Romans is stamped on a medal, as 
having three faces on three distinct heads, united to one form. 
On the reverse is the image of a man holding his hand to his 
lips, under whom is this inscription: ‘Be silent: it is a mys- 
tery.’ 

“The German Goddess, Trygla, was drawn in the same 
manner. 
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' “The Gauls also united their gods in triple groups in a 
manner generally similar, as is evident from sculptures either 
now or lately remaining. 

‘10. The Japanese and Chinese anciently acknowledged a 
Triad. The great image of the Japanese is one form with 
three heads, generally resembling that of Brahma, Veeshnu, 
and Seeva, already described as worshipped by the Hindoos. 
The Chinese worshipped in ancient times One Supreme God, 
without images or symbols of any kind. This worship lasted 
until after the death of Confucius, about five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. 

‘¢ Lao-Kiun, the celebrated founder of one of the ‘philoso: 
phical or iene! sects in China, delivered this as the great 
leading doctrine of his philosophy: ‘That the Eternal Reesor 
produced One; One produced Two; Two produced rarsiek 
and Three pEpdneed all things.’ 

‘‘11. The American nations, also, have in several instances 
acknowledged a Triad. 

“The Iroquois held that before the creation three Spirits 
existed, all of whom were employed in creating mankind. 

‘The Peruvians adored a Triad, whom they styled the Fa- 
ther and Lord Sun, the Son Sun, and the Brother Sun. 

“Tn Cuquisaco, a province of Peru, the inhabitants wor- 
shipped an image, named Tangatanga, which, in their lan- 
guage, signifies One in Three, and Three in One.’’* 

IV. I have now finished this long series of quotations. It 
will be seen that, with the exception of the passage from 
Cudworth, I have relied for my authorities upon Dr. Dwight. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to “Bishop Bull, Dr. 
Jamieson, Mr. Maurice, and the Asiatic Researches.” I 
have not access to these authorities, but feel myself safe in 
relying upon them as they have been presented. If the 
authorities are reliable, the question is settled that a vague 
and indefinite idea of the Trinity prevailed with the Jews, 
and has prevailed with many nations that the light of reve- 
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lation, as it shines upon us in the Scriptures, has not reached. 
But the position has been assumed that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is a subject of revelation alone—that human reason 
could not have developed it. How, then, do we account for 
the Trinitarian ideas which we have found to exist where 
revelation does not exist? We denominate this the evidence 
of tradition; but whence has the tradition been derived ? 
How did it originate? There can be but one answer. It 
must have been derived from the Jewish Scriptures, or from 
original communications in some way made to man. It may 
have been a patriarchal doctrine, and through Noah com- 
municated to his descendants. But in whatever way it may 
have been received, it is very evident that it must have 
come from God, and is therefore true. Dr. Dwight con- 
cludes his argument on this subject in the following beau- 
tiful and forcible manner: | 

‘‘In aserious mind,” says he, “it cannot, I think, fail to 
produce, not conviction only, but astonishment and delight, 
to see the wonderful manner in which God has diffused 
and perpetuated the evidence of this doctrine through- 
out the successive periods of time. The testimonies of the 
Jewish and Christian Churches are complete and irresistible. 
We are not to expect that, amidst all the ignorance of heathen- 
ism, correct and unobjectionable ideas of God should be found 
in any nation. 

‘But when we consider that the doctrine of a Triad has 
been so evidently received without a question, in all the four 
quarters of the globe, and by so many different nations; that 
it was received among almost all those who were ancient; that 
it was received independently of the Scriptures; that it was 
expressed in so many forms, and those completely decisive as 
to the real meaning; that the scheme, in all these forms, was 
unanswerably the union of Three Divine Beings or Persons in 
One; and that this scheme was so often and so definitely ex- 
plained, in multiplied and very various modes of expression— 
modes of expression, too, which are incapable of being mis- 
construed—we cannot, I think, fail to determine that the doc- 
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trine of the Trinity was originally revealed to the human race, 
and has almost everywhere been conveyed down, both in their 
worship and their sacred traditions.’’* 

I close my discussion of this subject with the consideration 
of objections which are popularly urged against the doctrine 
of the Trinity. And, 

1. It is objected that this doctrine is too mysterious and in- 
comprehensible for belief. I answer that the same objection 
lies against the doctrine of the Incarnation, of Divine influence 
in our regeneration and sanctification, the mutual influence 
of mind and body, and a thousand other truths revealed to us 
in the Scriptures and in the operations of nature. We may 
illustrate by the latter truth mentioned—the mutual influence 
of mind and body. This is not a theological, but a philo- 
sophical truth. We derive our knowledge of it, not from 
books, or from tradition, but from experience and observa- 
tion. No one doubts the truth of what we are taught, yet 
who can explain the thing? Who can understand it? What 
is the basis of our faith in this case? our capability of un- 
derstanding, of comprehending the rationale of this mutual 
influence, or the evidence which we have of its existence? 
There can be but one answer. The testimony is the basis of 
our faith. We are compelled to receive thousands of truths 
which we cannot comprehend, which embody nothing but 
mystery ; and, furthermore, upon many of these truths we 
suspend the®most important functions of life. Why can we 
not receive the doctrine of the Trinity in the same manner? 
The question is, Do we find it in the Bible, and is the Bible 
true? If so, here is the testimony, and the testimony is the 
basis of our faith. Weare to bear in mind the great principle, 
that a revelation of facts, of truths, is to be expected in the 
Scriptures, and not an explanation of the nature of those 
facts. We have seen that the Trinity is revealed there; we 
must, therefore, receive the doctrine as an article of faith. | 

2. It is objected that our explanation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity leads to Tritheism. A primary truth of revelation is, 
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that there is but one God. If our explanation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity leads necessarily to the conclusion that there 
are three Gods, then either the doctrine is false, or the explan- 
ation is to be rejected. Says Dr. Dick on this subject: 

‘“‘Tf we should assert that God is one and three in the same 
respect, that he has one nature and three natures, or one per- 
son and three persons, it would be impossible to utter a more 
palpable contradiction. But when we say that God is one in 
respect of his essence, but three in respect of some unknown 
distinction in his essence, I do not see how we can be justly 
charged with maintaining a contradictory proposition. There 
is but one God, because there is but one Divine essence; but 
there may be three distinctions in his essence, of which we 
can form no conception, and to which there is nothing anal- 
ogous in our nature, or in that-of any other creature.’’* 

If, therefore, in our expositions of this doctrine, we say that 
God is one in one sense, and three in another sense, we do not 
maintain contradictory propositions. And again, if we say 
that three persons exist in the Godhead, of the same substance, 
and equal in power and glory, but that they so exist as not to 
destroy its essential unity, we are not Tritheists. We acknow- 
ledge our inability to explain, yet we can distinctly set forth 
what we believe, and we can believe what the Bible teaches. 
In our manner of setting forth our opinions, we certainly vin- 
dicate ourselves from the charge of Tritheism. 

3. It is objected to this doctrine, that it is mérely specula- 
tive, and not practical. Let us examine this objection. It 
were easy to prove that nearly, if not quite all, the revivals of 
religion which occur in Christendom occur under the minis- 
trations of Trinitarians. Furthermore, that all the efforts 
which are made, and all, or nearly all, the money which is ex- 
pended in Christendom for the promotion of the gospel in 
pagan lands, are the results of Trinitarian devotion and libe- 
rality. Unitarianism, as it has claimed to be called, has pro- 
moted education at home, has furnished this country with 
some of its most accomplished scholars, has done much in the 
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promotion of social order and refinement, has inculcated and 
produced a fine morality; yet it is notorious that Unitarian 
religion is wanting in vitality, and in that self-sacrificing and 
devoted spirit, that spirit of Christian heroism and Christian 
martyrdom, which is plainly necessary in order to the conver- 
' sion of the world. If these things are true—and they are 
certainly true—it would seem that Trinitarianism is something 
more than a speculation, that there is a vitality in the doctrine, 
which expresses itself in practice. 

I conclude the consideration of this interesting subject with 
the following practical remarks. 

1. An examination of the doctrine of the Trinity is well 
calculated to teach us humility. Here is a great truth, which 
has, as we believe, an essential connection with our hopes of 
heaven, and still it is beyond the farthest reach of our under- 
standings. Human science falters in every attempt to fathom 
the depth of this profound mystery. The world may be wise, 
but by wisdom it knows not God; nor ean it know him thus. It 
may stretch to the utmost tension its inch or two of line, but 
what is this compared with the immeasurable ocean which the 
Godhead spreads out before us? 

2. This doctrine should inspire us with additional confi- 
dence as Christians. Of course I do not mean self-confidence, 
but confidence in God. There are three persons in the God- 
head, and these three have been united in counsel and in 
effort in the creation and redemption of man. The Father 
looks with tenderness and love. The Son ever lives as our 
Advocate with the Father. The Comforter has been given 
that he may abide with us for ever. Why should the weakest 
and most unworthy Christian fear ? 

3. This doctrine is susceptible of being presented as a source 
of great encouragement to serious and penitent sinners. If 
the persons in the Godhead have invested themselves with 
such offices as we have been contemplating, for the sole pur- 
pose of rescuing guilty and miserable men from the power of 
sin and death, have they not manifested an interest and an 
earnestness in this great work which ought to dispel every 
lingering doubt of his being accepted from the mind of an 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


Tue Deity of Christ, as a Christian doctrine, is an offshoot 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. The subject is one of para- 
-mount importance: it involves the foundation of our holy 
religion. ‘Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.”” Christ is our foundation—our rock. 
What is the character of that rock? Has it the feebleness 
and frailty of a created being? And has it these only? Or 
has it, in connection with these, the stability and strength 
which Divinity can give? These are grave questions. Let 
us endeavor to answer them. 

I. Together with the doctrine of the Trinity, the proper 
Divinity of Christ has been generally acknowledged by the 
Church since the days of the apostles. The first distinct 
stand in opposition to it was taken by Arius, in the early part 
of the fourth century. It has been chiefly assailed by Arians, 
Socinians, and modern Unitarians. Whilst these classes of 
what we call errorists have all united in rejecting the opinions 
of the catholic or orthodox portion of the Church, they have 
disagreed among themselves in sentiment, and especially in 
their expressions on this subject. Trinitarians, however they 
may have differed in other respects, have been generally 
harmonious in their views of the Deity of the Son of God. 
A chief cause of this harmony of belief is undoubtedly to be 
found in the fact that for their guidance on the subject they 
take the Scriptures, and the Scriptures alone. In introducing 
this subject, it may be GPOR ety to make a few remarks ap the 
purpose of distinctness. 
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1. As in the case of the Trinity, we regard this as a 
doctrine of revelation. It is whollyso. Human reason could 
not have originated it—finds great difficulty in receiving it 
even from revelation. The Deity of Christ necessarily in- 
volves the incarnation of Divinity. This is one of the incom- 
prehensible mysteries: ‘‘ God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.” Human 
reason stands astounded at such statements. If the doctrine 
be received at all, it must come from the highest authority. 

2. When Trinitarians speak of the Divinity of Christ, they 
do not mean that he possesses a delegated or derived divinity, 
or that he merely fills a divine office. Nor do we mean that 
our Saviour was a mere manifestation of the Godhead in a 
particular form; that the same person was the Father in 
heaven, the Son on earth, and the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of men. All these views have been entertained, but they are 
certainly unscriptural. They seem to have been introduced 
for the purpose of escape from some of the difficulties which 
attend the Trinitarian doctrine. They are, however, like all 
other methods of escape from the truth, attended with far 
greater difficulties than the truth itself. 

3. But we mean that the Saviour is truly and essentially 
God, possessing, in an underived manner, all the attributes, 
properties, and qualities of the Godhead—that he is, in the 
simplest and purest sense, Divine. There are particular marks 
by which Divinity is distinguished; certain characteristics 
which belong to it alone. We find these marks in the 
Saviour, these characteristics attributed to him in the Scrip- 
tures, and we believe that he is God. It is true we find in 
him, as he appeared on earth, the attributes of humanity; we 
believe, therefore, that in him humanity is united with 
Divinity: “so that two whole, perfect, and distinct natures— 
the Godhead and the manhood—were inseparably joined 
together in one person, without conversion, composition, or 
confusion ; which person is very God and very man, yet one — 
Christ, the only Mediator between God and man.” 

4, This doctrine of the Divinity of Christ constitutes the 
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basis of our personal Chri8tian hopes; at least, it is so 
regarded by Trinitarians. All these hopes centre in the 
sacrifice of the Cross, and the Divinity of the Saviour is what 
gives value to that sacrifice. 

‘‘ By Christianity,” says Dr. Dwight, ‘‘I intend the religion 
of fallen beings; a religion furnishing effectual means of 
redemption from their apostasy, guilt, and punishment, and 
of their restoration to the favor of God, to virtue, and to future 
happiness. The means provided for this end, the truths to be 
believed, and the duties to be done by such beings, in order 
to their escape from sin, condemnation, and misery, and their 
attainment of justification, holiness, and happiness, constitute 
the sum and substance of the Christian religion.’’* 

This is the system by the application of which we are to be 
saved. The importance of the subject will justify me in 
repeating that a central truth of Christianity thus presented, is 
the Divinity of the Son of God. This is the estimate placed 
upon the doctrine by Trinitarians. It is considered a doctrine 
of paramount importance. 

5. If it be a doctrine of revelation alone, to revelation we 
should go for guidance in its exposition. To this source I 
propose to go. If we are not sustained by the Scriptures, 
upon the principles of a fair exegesis, the. doctrine must be 
given up: if we are, however, sustained here, it must be 
received. ‘Let God be true.” Truth is the great object of 
our search. We receive this when fairly deduced, however 
difficult of comprehension, or rugged in its features, it 
may be. 

II. In the prosecution of the inquiry, I observe, then, 

1. That the New Testament gives to Christ the appellation 
of God, and in such a manner that, according to the rules of 
a fair exegesis, the supreme God alone can be meant. 

John i. 1, 2, 8, 14: “‘In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
him; and without him was not any thing made that was 
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made. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of 
the Father,) full of grace and truth.” 

On this passage it may be remarked, 

First. That the term 6 Aoyoc—the Word—used here, must | 
indicate the Son of God, the man Christ Jesus. This is 
evident from the passage itself, in which the Word is said to 
have been made flesh, and to have dwelt among us. Further- 
more, he is represented in the context to have been the person 
of whom John the Baptist came to bear witness; who was 
the author of grace and truth, in opposition to Moses, the 
giver of the Law. There'is a diversity of opinion respecting 
the source whence the Evangelist derived this appellation, 
and why he applied it to Christ. Some suppose that he 
derived a mystical import of the term from Plato; others, 
' that his use of it was suggested by the Gnostics. The proba- 
bility is, that he was indebted to neither of these sources. 
The origin of the peculiar use of the term, however, is an 
unimportant matter, so far as it affects the subject under con- 
sideration. The question is, Does it refer to Christ? I 
answer, again, of this there can be no doubt; the proof is in 
the text itself. 

Secondly. That» the person denominated “the Word’— 
6 Aoyoc—is said to have been, or existed, ‘in the beginning.”’ 

Says Professor Stuart: 

‘““’Ev apyn corresponds precisely with the Hebrew nvscs,”’ 
used in the commencement of the Pentateuch. ‘“ The begin- 
ning’ is therefore the origin of created things. We are 
taught that the Word, the Son of God, was in existence at that 
period. The inference is obvious that he existed previous to 
that event. We may say that this does not necessarily imply 
that he existed from eternity, and, consequently, that the text 
does not prove that he possesses one of the incommunicable 
attributes of Jehovah. Still, the text does certainly imply 
that his existence preceded the existence of created things. 
On this subject there is a striking similarity in the language 
of the Evangelist to that of Solomon in presenting the 
character of Wisdom: 
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Prov. viii. 22-31: ‘‘The Lord possessed me in the begin- 
ning of his way, before his works of old. I was set up from 
everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. When 
there were no depths, I was brought forth; when there were 
no fountains abounding with water. Before the mountains 
were settled, before the hills was I brought forth: while as 
yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest 
part of the dust of the world. When he prepared the 
heavens, I was there: when he set a compass upon the face 
of the depth: when he established the clouds above: when 
he strengthened the fountains of the deep: when he gave to 
the sea his decree, that the waters should not pass his com- 
mandment: when he appointed the foundations of the earth: 
then I was by him, as one brought up with him: and I was 
daily his delight, rejoicing always before him; rejoicing in 
the habitable part of his earth; and my delights were with 
the sons of men.” 

‘“The Word was in the beginning with God.” Wisdom was 
possessed by him in the beginning of his way. The preéxistence 
of Jesus Christ is clearly taught in these passages—his pre- 
existence to created things. Our reasoning, then, is the fol- 
lowing: 

Whatsoever existed before creation is uncreated; therefore, 
Christ is uncreated. 

Whatsoever is uncreated, is self-existent; therefore, Jesus 
Christ is self-existent. 

Whatsoever is self-existent, is God; therefore, Jesus Christ 
is God. 

Tadmit no defect in this reasoning. It is certainly invul- 
nerable. The conclusion—the Divinity of the Saviour—is 
reached by a logical process legitimately conducted. The 
exegesis, too, from which the process is derived, is faithful. 

Thirdly. That the person here denominated “the Word— 
6 Aoyo¢’’—is not only said to have been “in the beginning 
with God,” but to have been God: “And the Word was 
God.” If the Word in this passage denotes Jesus Christ, and 
he is not God in the simplest and purest sense, then language 
teaches nothing: we may renounce it as a vehicle of thought. 
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Heb. i. 8-15: “But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness is the 
sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and 
hated iniquity: therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. And, Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth; 
and the heavens are the works of thy hands: they shall 
perish; but thou remainest; and they all shall wax old as 
doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
and they shall be changed: but thou art the same, and thy 
years shall not fail. But to which of the angels said he at 
any time, Sit on my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool ?” 

This is a very interesting passage. In examining it I make 
the following remarks: 

First. It is a quotation from the 45th, 102d, and 110th 
Psalms. In the original passages, it is allowed by all the com- 
mentators that the Messiah is prophetically addressed. In- 
deed, the application made of the passages by the apostle 
himself settles this question. He applies them to the Mes- 
siah—to our Saviour. 

Second. The person addressed in the 102d Psalm, and in 
this passage, as ‘Thou, Lord,” is mentioned in the Psalm, 
in eight instances out of nine, by the Hebrew name Jeho- 
vah. It has heretofore been stated, and the truth of the 
statement is known to every scholar, that this is the proper 
and distinguishing name of the self-existent God—the “I 
am that I am.” The apostle applies the three passages from 
the three Psalms to our Saviour. We have, therefore, three 
passages from the Old Testament combined by the apostle 
in the passage quoted, and applied to Christ, in which he is 
prophetically announced as the self-existent Jehovah, in re- 
peated instances. 

Third. The application of these passages is thus made in 
an Epistle to the Hebrews—to those who may be supposed 
to have understood the language of the Old Testament, and 
who could have received no other idea from the applica- 
tion than that the Messiah was Jehovah. Paul himself was 
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a Hebrew; as already suggested, those to whom he wrote in 
this case were Hebrews: what else could he have intended, 
or could they have supposed him to intend to teach? The 
Hebrews would have considered it blasphemy to apply the 
term Jehovah to any being except the true God. But the 
apostle here in an Epistle to Hebrews applies it to Christ. 

Fourth. The object of the apostle in the early part of this 
epistle, and especially in the passage quoted from the Psalms, 
is to set forth the character of Christ in his superiority to an- 
gels. The Hebrews to whom he wrote had no idea of any 
beings intermediate between God and man but angels.  Re- 
presenting Christ as superior to angels, he must have been 
understood by them as representing him to be Divine. An 
intelligent being inferior to angels in their estimation was a 
man; superior to angels, was a God. We can, therefore, come 
to no other conclusion than that the person brought to view 
in this passage is God—the supreme Jehovah. 

It is also a proper subject of remark, that there is an addi- 
tional argument for the Divinity of Christ, in both the pass- 
ages which I have presented, derived from the fact that they 
represent him as the Creator of all things. But as I expect to 
use this argument hereafter, I pass it at present. 

Rom. ix. 5: “ Whose are the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever. Amen.” 

This text is regarded as exceedingly strong in its support 
of the doctrine under consideration. Accordingly it has been 
thoroughly sifted, and its genuineness fiercely assailed by the 
critics. Says Professor Stuart : 

“Tn regard to this text, it may be remarked, first, that al- 
though Griesbach has filled his margin with conjectural and 
other readings, he attributes no considerable weight to any of 
them ; for all the manuscripts of the Epistle to the Romans 
which have been collated contain the text as it stands; as do 
all the ancient versions, and nearly all the fathers.’’* 

Says Bloomfield on this text: 
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“‘The words attest so strongly the Deity of Christ, that it 
is no wonder every endeavor should have been made on the 
part of those who deny it to evade so irrefragable an evi- 
dence.’’* 

It would be foreign from our object to consider these endea- 
vors. But upon the passage itself I may remark, that it teaches 
the Divinity of Christ: — 

First. As it represents him as being over all. He who is over 
all—Lord of all—must be God, the Supreme God, since the 
very import of the expression is supremacy. 

Secondly. As it represents him as not only being over all— 
supreme—but as ‘‘ God blessed for ever.”’ If this expression 
does not establish the truth of his Divinity, it is needless to 
expect instruction from language. Christ is, therefore, repre- 
sented in this passage, not only as God, but as the supreme 
God. 

1 John y. 20: ‘And we know that the Son of God is come, 

and hath given us an understanding, that we may know him 
that is true; and we are in him that is true, even in his Son 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal life.” 
. If the last expression in this passage applies to Christ—if 
he ‘is the true God and eternal life’—the question of his Di- 
vinity is settled. Two reasons may be assigned for this appli- 
cation : 

First. The grammatical Ce ee Christ is the imme- 
diate aueneodinis and is naturally the subject pointed out. 
‘‘The Son of God” is moreover the leading subject of the 
whole sentence. ‘The Son of God” must, therefore, be gram- 

matically considered “the true God.” 

Second. The adjunct which stands in connection with “the 
true God’’—“ eternal life,” or rather the eternal life. This ex- 
pression in the writings of the Evangelist is almost universally 
descriptive of Christ. “In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.’’ Christ is represented as giving life to the 
world, as the bread of life, as the way, the truth, and the life, as 
the word of life. “The life was manifested, and we have seen it, 
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and bear witness, and show unto you that eternal life which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto us.’’ Such ex- 
pressions are familiar in their application to Christ, but are 
not applied to the Father. The conclusion then is, that the 
person described in this text as ‘‘the true God and eternal 
life” is Jesus Christ. If he is the true God, I may ask whether 
the argument is not complete, that he is the supreme God? 

John xx. 28: “And Thomas answered and said unto him, 
My Lord and my God.” 

It hardly needs be mentioned, that this expression of Tho- 
mas was used upon the occasion of his full conviction of the 
resurrection of Christ. But one consideration can be adduced 
to lessen the force of the passage in support of the Divinity 
of Christ. It has been contended by the opposers of the doc- 
trine, that the expression is an expression of surprise—an ex- 
clamation. I beg leave again to introduce Professor Stuart: 

‘“‘T have,”’ says he, “three reasons for adducing this text’’ in 
support of the Divinity of Christ. 

‘‘ Hirst. There is no satisfactory proof that it is an exclama- 
tion of surprise or astonishment. No phrase of this kind, by 
which the Jews were accustomed to express surprise or aston- 
ishment, has yet been produced, and there is no evidence that 
such a phrase, with the sense alleged, belongs to their lan- 
guage. 

“Secondly. The Evangelist tells us that Thomas addressed 
himself to Jesus—éirev ait; he did not merely exclaim. 

“Thirdly. The commendation which the Saviour immedi- 
ately bestows upon Thomas serves chiefly to defend the mean- 
ing that [attach to the verse. Christ commends him for 
having seen and believed. The evidence that he believed 
was contained in the expression under examination; for, be- 
fore uttering this expression, he is represented as doubting. 
On the supposition, then, that the expression was a mere ex- 
clamation, what evidence was it to the mind of Jesus, or 
could it be to the minds of others, that he admitted the 
claims of the Saviour of men to the character which was 
connected with this ofice? What more proof of real belief 
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can be found in such an exclamation—if it be truly one— 
than we can find that men are Christians, when they repeat, 
as 1s very common on occasions of surprise or delight, the 
name of Christ, by way of exclamation? But if we admit 
that the words OE Thomas were the proper evidence and ex- 
pression of that belief for which the Saviour commended 
him—and I do not see how we can fairly avoid this—then 
we must admit that he will commend us for believing that he 
is both Lord and God—Kupiog nat Oeéc.”’* 

On this passage I add a remark to Professor Stuart’s criti- 
cism. J intend that it shall be critical. I hope, however, it 
will not be considered hypercritical. The two names, Képzo¢ 
kat Oe6¢, by which our Saviour is addressed by Thomas, are 
the words almost uniformly used in the Septuagint to trans- 
late the “ Jehovah and Eloheim”’ of the OldTestament. Now 
when we consider that Thomas was a Jew, that he must 
have been acquainted with the Septuagint—nearly all their 
quotations from the Old Testament being made by Christ 
and his apostles from the Septuagint version—are we not 
to consider it probable that he used these words in the sense 
in which a Jewish reader of the Septuagint was accustomed 
to use them? If so, his expression “ My Lord and my God’”’ 
was equivalent to my Jehovah and my Klohem. Admitting 
this—and I am sure it must be admitted as probable at least— 
we are driven to the conclusion that Thomas was mistaken in 
the character of Christ, or that he is the supreme God—that 
he is ‘¢ Jehovah.”’ 

III. I add to the grate a few passages with translations 
modified, and certainly more correct than what we find in our 
version of the New Testament. 

Titus ii. 13: “ Looking for that biviedd hope, and the glo- 
rious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

The translation should be, “The glorious appearing of our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” It will be perceived 
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that the epithets “the great God” and “Saviour” apply to the 
same person—that our Saviour, according to this passage, is 
“the great God—6 peyac Oeo¢.” | 

2 Thess. i. 12: “That the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
may be glorified in you, and ye in him, according to the grace 
of our God, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The translation should be, ‘according to the grace of our 
God and Lord Jesus Christ.”” A correct translation would 
therefore make it appear that “God” and “our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ are the same person—that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
God. 

Eph. v. 5: “No whoremonger—hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God.”’ 

Modification: ‘“* No whoremonger—hath any inheritance in 
the kingdom of the Christ and God—troi Xpcortov rat Oeov.” Christ 
and God, according to this passage, are the same person. 

1 Tim. v. 21: “I charge thee before God, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

The translation should be, “‘ before the God and Lord Jesus 
Christ—evdémov tov Oeov Kat Kupiov Incov Xpiorov.” “The God’? . 
and the ‘“ Lord Jesus Christ” are epithets of the same person. 

2 Pet. i. 1: “ Through the righteousness of God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

This passage should be translated thus: “Through the right- 
eousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Our God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ are the same person. 

Jude iv: ‘ Denying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The passage should be thus translated: “ Denying Jesus 
Christ, the only Lord God and our Lord.” 

The critical canon in conformity with which these transla- 
tions have been modified needs not be here stated. Its exposi- 
tion and application is rather the business of the biblical lin- 
guist. But its application in these cases may be relied upon. 
The translations given are correct. According to these cor- — 
rected translations, the epithets ‘“‘ God,” “ the Lord God,” and 
‘our Saviour Jesus Christ,” are applied indiscriminately to 
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the same person; and in the last passage presented, Jesus 
Christ is not only denominated God, but the “ only Lord God.” 

I have carried this branch of the argument to a sufficient 
length. The Scriptures are certainly very explicit and very 
full upon the subject which we are considering. I do not 
know how the conclusion can be evaded, that Jesus Christ is 
a Divine Being. If he is God; God over all; the true God ; the 
only Lord God; our Lord and our God, as he is represented in 
the foregoing passages of Scripture, it seems to me that but 
one decision can be formed in relation to his character. With 
his humanity in which he appeared amongst men is connected 
essential and underived Divinity. 
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In the further prosecution of this subject, it may be re- 
marked, 

IV. That the Deity of Christ is taught in the New Testa- 
ment by what may be denominated general descriptions of 
his character. 

Phil. ii, 5-8: “ Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.”’ | 

I present Prof. Stuart’s translation of this passage. It does 
not differ from the common version, except in its expressive- 
ness and force in support of the doctrine under consideration : 

‘‘ Let the same mind be in you which was in Jesus Christ, 
who, being in the condition of God, did not regard his equal- 
ity with God as an object of solicitous desire; but, taking the 
condition of a servant, being made after the similitude of 
men, and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.’’* 

Two points in this passage deserve consideration. Christ is 
represented as being “‘in the form of God,” or, according to 
Prof. Stuart, ‘‘in the condition of God,” and as claiming 
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equality with God, thinking “it not robbery to be equal with 
God.” IfIwere disposed to descend to the arts of the school- 
men, I might contend that nothing can be “in the form of 
God,” or ‘‘in the condition of God,’”’ which is not God, for 
the reason that both the form and condition of God are inimi- 
table. No one can be in his form or condition but himself. 
But Christ is represented as being in the form or condition 
of God; therefore Christ must be God himself. This reason- 
ing might seem artificial; still it would be difficult to show 
that it isunsound. Without relying, however, upon a method 
of reasoning to which a possible objection can be made, I re- 
mark that the two points combined in the text—likeness to God, 
and equality with him—must, it seems to me, make the impres- 
sion on the common mind, that the apostle intends to teach 
the Divinity of the Saviour. If Iam in the form of a man, 
equal to a man, [am a man, I possess all the essential attri- 
butes of a man. The unsophisticated mind would reason 
thus, and it cannot be shown that such reasoning is incorrect. 
If Christ, then, is in the form of God, and equal with God, 
he is God. 

Col. 11. 8, 9: “ Beware, lest any man spoil you through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

I have always considered this passage exceedingly strong in 
support of the doctrine under consideration. If not only the 
Godhead, but the Godhead in its fulness, dwells in Jesus 
Christ, I do not see how we can avoid the conclusion that he 
possesses all the attributes of Divinity. Says Bloomfield: 

‘““The sense of the passage is as the ancients interpret it. 
For in him the complete perfection essential to the Godhead 
abides corporally, substantially, and really, and not in the 
manner of types and shadows.’’* 

Says Whitby: © 

‘“‘In Christ the Deity dwells in fulness, as nothing could be 
added to it; and so in him bodily; that is, as the sun dwells 
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in the firmament where the body of it is. The whole 
Divine nature is not only in part, but fully, without absence 
of any part of it, in Christ; and that not by species or image 
only, but really and substantially ; and, consequently, the will 
of God must be supposed to be so revealed in Christ that there 
can be no need of any addition from the heathen philosophy, 
or from the Jewish law.’’* 

“The apostle,’ he adds, ‘thus indirectly expresses the Di- 
vine nature of Christ, partly to represent to the Jews his 
Divinity, with allusion to the God of Israel dwelling in the 
temple, partly to oppose him to the 7Ajpwua of the Gnostics, 
which, according to them, was made up of their thirty eeones, 
and to the local and partial deities of the heathens, who, of 
them all, made up the plenitude of the Godhead.” 

I add to these expositions, that it is difficult to conceive 
what the apostle intended to teach by the fulness of the God- 
head’s dwelling in Jesus Christ, if he did not intend to set forth 
his Divinity. The Godhead is the Divinity, the Divine es- 
sence. IPf the Divine essence dwells in Christ, our conclusion, - 
without resorting to logical arts, must be that he is Divine. 

1 Tim. i. 16: “And, without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, be- 
lieved on in the world, received up into glory.” 

This text needs no comment. It evidently applies to Christ. 
The doctrine is, that God was manifest in Christ, and that the 
manifestation was made by the circumstances which attended 
him—that the ministry of the Spirit, that the ministry of — 
angels, his having been heard and believed on by multitudes, 
and his ascension to heaven, were illustrations of his mission 
and character. These were all notorious occurrences. They 
embody testimony from both heaven and earth of the truth 
of the doctrine under consideration. This testimony could 
not be more expressive. 

1 Cor. ii. 8: “Which none of the princes of this world 
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knew; for, had they known it, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory.” 

Acts x. 86: “The word which God sent unto the children 
of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ: he is Lord of 
al].”’ 

_In the first of these passages Christ is denominated ‘the 
Lord of glory ;” in the other, ‘“ Lord of all.’”’. How could he 
be thus described, if he were not Divine? 

Matt. 1. 23: ‘“ Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which, being interpreted, is, God with us.” 

This description is very explicit. 

V. That in the Old Testament the character of Christ is 
prophetically set forth in the same manner. 

Isaiah ix. 6: ‘For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given; and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty 
God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” 

This passage unquestionably contains a prophetical descrip- 
tion of the Saviour. Two of the epithets applied to him 
clearly indicate his Divinity: ‘The mighty God,” “ The ever- 
lasting Father, or the Father of Eternity.” On the first of 
these epithets Ido not place so much stress, as it may be 
translated “the mighty hero.” Still, the probability is that 
our version is correct; and, if so, the proof is explicit. In 
relation to the other epithet, we reason thus: If Christ is “‘ the 
everlasting Father,”’ or the Father of Kternity, he must himself 
have been eternal and Divine. 

Isa. vi. 1-3: “In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw also 
the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphims: each 
one had six wings; with twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. And 
one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, aye is the Lord 
of hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory.” 

This is a description of ‘the Lord of hosts,’’ of “Jehovah. 
of hosts.’’ Compare the passage and its context with 
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John xii. 41, and its context: “These things said Esaias 
when he saw his glory, and spake of him.” 

A comparison of these passages, with their contexts, will 
show that, in the vision of the prophet, Christ was the person 
seen; and still he is denominated by the prophet, ‘ Jehovah 
of hosts.”’ 

Isa. xl. 3: “The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord—Jehovah—make straight in | 
the desert a highway for our God.” 

Compare this passage with 

Matt. iii. 8: “For this is he that was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias, saying, The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.”’ 

It is evident that John the Baptist was the person to whom 
allusion is made in both these passages. Indeed, they are but 
one passage, as the second is a quotation of the first. For 
whom was this precursor to prepare the way? Most clearly 
for Christ, the approaching Messiah. But he is denominated 
Jehovah by the prophet. Says Dr. Dick: 

‘¢ The inference is so obvious, that all evasion is vain.’’* 

I need not multiply proofs of this kind. They are very 
abundant and very explicit. But those which I have presented 
are sufficient. If God speaks but once, itis enough. I have 
shown that he speaks repeatedly and clearly. How then can 
we, if we would, escape the conviction which his word is so 
clearly calculated to bring to our minds, that Christ is in the 
fullest sense Divine? 

VI. That the attributes or perfections of God are ascribed 
to Christ. Amongst these are his peculiar and incommuni- 
cable perfections. 

1. Omniscience is ascribed to Christ. It has been heretofore 
shown that omniscience belongs to God alone—that it is one 
of his incommunicable perfections. If it can be shown that i 
omniscience is ascribed to Christ, a proof is thereby afforded © 
that he is Divine. | 
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John i. 24, 25: ‘But Jesus did not commit himself unto 
them, because he knew all men, and needed not that any 
should testify of man; for he knew what was in man.” 

He who thoroughly knows man, understands what is in 
man, and has no need of instruction in regard to man, may 
be said to know all things—to be omniscient. 

John vi. 64: ‘ But there are some of you that believe not. 
For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that be- 
heved not, and who should betray him.” 

This passage represents Christ as knowing the hearts of 
men. Some professed to believe; but he knew that they were 
unbelievers. He knew, even “from the beginning, who they 
were that believed not, and who should betray him.” Such 
a degree of knowledge is ascribed to Christ as belongs to God 
only. 

Rey. ii. 23: “And I will kill her children with death; and 
all the churches shall know that J am he which searcheth the 
reins and hearts; and I will give unto every one of you according 
to your works.” 

In this passage Christ represents himself as searching the 
hearts and reins, and as giving to every one according to his works. 
Could he thus search the reins and hearts, and be qualified to 
distribute to every one according to his works, unless he were 
omniscient? In this connection I introduce three passages 
from the Old Testament, in one of which God evidently 
speaks of himself; in the others, God, Jehovah, is the person 
introduced. 

Jer. xvii. 10: “I, the Lord—Jehovah—search the heart; I 
try the reins, even to give to every man according to his ways, 
and according to the fruit of his doings.” 

1 Kings viii. 89: ‘Then hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling- 
place, and forgive, and do, and give to every man according 
to his ways, whose heart thou knowest; for thou, even thou 
only, knowest the hearts of all the children of men.”’ 

1 Chron. xxviii. 9: “For the Lord—Jehovah—searcheth 
all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts.” 

In these passages from the Old Testament, the capacity of 
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searching the heart, of understanding the imaginations, of trying the 
reins, is attributed to God, toJehovah. It seems to be claimed 
by him as a power peculiar to himself, and it is certainly thus 
attributed to him: ‘For thou, even thou only, knowest the 
hearts of all the children of men.” The passages introduced 
from the New Testament ascribe the same power to Jesus 
Christ. And in the passages from Jeremiah and the Revela- 
tion, we find such a coincidence of language as to intimate 
that the writer of the Apocalypse may have had the expres- 
sion of the prophet in his mind when he wrote his passage. 
Says the prophet: “I, the Lord, search the heart: I try the 
reins, even to give to every man according to his ways, and 
according to the fruit of his doings.” Says the writer of the 
Apocalypse, “I am he which searcheth the reins and _ hearts, 
and I will give to every one of you according to your works.’ 
If omniscience is claimed in the one case by the Lord Jeho- 
vah, it is equally claimed in the other by Christ. 

Matt. xi. 27: ‘All things are delivered to me of my Father; 
and no man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither know- 
eth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal him.”’ 

The point to be observed in this passage is, that the same 
degree of capacity of knowing the Father is attributed to the 
Son which is attributed to the Father of knowing the Son. 
If omniscience be required in the one case, it must also be re- 
quired in the other. A general remark may also be made 
upon all these passages. The knowledge spoken of is a know- 
ledge of the hearts and reins, of the feelings, thoughts, and imagi- 
nations of men—is a comprehension of the character of God. It 
is impossible to conceive of a higher degree of knowledge. 
Must we not consider it omniscience ? 

John xxi. 17: ‘He saith unto him the third time, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because he 
said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? And he said 
unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love 
thee.”’ : 


In this passage, omniscience—a knowledge of all things—is 
23 
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directly ascribed to Christ. The ascription, too, is recorded 
under the guidance of Divine inspiration, for the instruction 
of mankind. What must be our conclusion? Either Peter 
was mistaken, or he expressed himself incautiously, or Christ 
is omniscient. Was he mistaken? Why was not the mistake 
corrected? Did he express himself hastily? Why was not 
the matter explained? Instead of correction or explanation, 
a record is rather made which, if Christ be not omniscient, 
must embarrass and mislead the Church in all ages. Why is 
this so? But the very supposition of mistake or haste is irre- 
verence. The apostle was neither mistaken nor hasty in as- 
cribing omniscience to the Redeemer. Says Dr. Ridgeley, in 
applying the argument derived from the omniscience of 
Christ: 

‘“‘ This is too great a glory to be ascribed to any creature; and 
had it been spoken of the Father, the Anti-Trinitarians them- 
selves would have owned that it is as great a proof of his 
Deity as any contained in the Scripture; as importing the 
same thing with what the Psalmist says, ‘His understanding 
is infinite.’ ’”’* 

2. Omnipotence is ascribed to Christ. 

Rev. i. 8: “Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty.” 

Rev. xv. 8: “And they sing the song of Moses, the servant 
of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, Great and marvel- 
lous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints.” 

Rev. xvi. 5, 7: “And I heard the angel of the waters say, 
Thou art righteous, O Lord, which art, and wast, and shalt 
be, because thou hast judged thus. And I heard another out 
of the altar say, Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and right- 
eous are thy judgments.” 

Two remarks may be made on these passages: 

First, Christ is undoubtedly the person brought to view. 


oe 
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In the first, he himself speaks, and claims omnipotence: I am 
“Alpha and Omega—the Almighty.” In the others, he is 
spoken of and represented as the “ Lord God Almighty.” 

Secondly, this epithet, applied to Christ, denotes omnipo- 
tence. In the person of Christ, therefore, ‘the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.”’ 

Matt. xxviii. 18: “And Jesus came, and spake unto them, 
saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 

We may embarrass ourselves with the form of expression 
here used, and reason that, if this power were given to Christ, he 
could not have possessed it originally, and consequently was 
not essentially Divine. This difficulty is, however, readily re- 
moved. The Saviour spake thus to his disciples, who had 
witnessed his humiliation only. He had humbled himself; 
had shrouded his Divinity. His almighty power had devel- 
oped itself in the working of a few miracles. Even in this 
development, it was not fully appreciated by them. He had 
always appeared to them as possessing some of the weaknesses 
of humanity. He addresses himself to their comprehension 
when he says, “All power ts given unto me.’ He possessed 
that power inherently, but it had been obscured from them. 

It might be asked, too, how a finite being, as Christ is, if 
he is not Divine, could exercise infinite power—“ all power in 
heaven and in earth’ —if it were delegated to him? Could 
any thing short of an omnipotent agent exercise omnipotence ? 
This question admits of but one answer. 

Psalm xlv. 8: “Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most 
Mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty.” 

In this passage, Christ is prophetically brought to view. It 
is true the Hebrew adjective does not, in its form, admit what 
we call the degrees of comparison. ‘The expression is there- 
fore literally translated “‘O Mighty.” But although not in 

form, it does in signification certainly admit degrees. This 
expression of the Psalmist is intensive— superlative in its 
import, and therefore properly translated “‘O most Mighty.” 
The passage prophetically ascribes omnipotence to Christ. 
If he is the most mighty, none can be more mighty: he must 
be, as he is described in the Apocalypse, the Almighty. 
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3. Omnipresence is ascribed to Christ. 

Matt. xviii. 20: ‘For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

Says Dr. Ridgeley: 

‘* Now that Christ’s presence in the midst of his people, in 
all places, argues his omnipresence, is very evident, since he 
designs by this promise to encourage them in all places, and 
at all times, to perform religious duties with a view to this 
privilege; so that, wherever there is a worshipping assembly, 
they have hereby ground to expect that he will be present 
with them. Now it is certain that no creature can be in two 
places at the same time, much less in all places.’”’* 

He who can be present with every worshipping assembly, 
in every part of the earth, at the same time, must be omni- 
-present. And Christ must be thus present, if he fulfil this 
promise. 

Matt. xxviii. 19, 20: “Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

This is the great commission, with the promise appended. 
The promise is the chief ground of encouragement to the 
Christian ministry. I may ask whether this promise can be 
fulfilled in any sense, if our Saviour is not omnipresent. Can 
we believe in its fulfilment, can we realize the encouragement 
which the promise is intended to afford, without a belief in 
his omnipresence? I may inquire further, whether a ministry 
can ever be efficient, can ever be spiritually mighty, without 
such a belief? This is a practical inquiry. The ministers of 
Christ are spread abroad everywhere. Hach one, however, 
-who has imbibed the spirit of the promise, devotes himself to 
his work, under the full conviction that he who gave the com- 
mission and the promise is present with him. I need not 
dwell upon the moral effect of such a conviction. We have 
seen it illustrated in thousands of instances of unquenchable 
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zeal, of unconquerable energy, of unwavering faith, in cir- 
cumstances of the greatest trial. 

4. Immutability is ascribed to Christ. 

Psalm cii. 25-27: “Of old hast thou laid the foundation 
of the earth; and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change 
them, and they shall be changed; but thou art the same, and 
thy years shall have no end.” 

Heb. i. 10-12: “And thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the works 
of thy hands. They shall perish; but thou remainest; and 
they all shall wax old, as doth a garment; and as a vesture 
shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed; but thou 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 

I have introduced one of these passages before, in the pro- 
gress of this discussion, for proof of a different point. The 
proposition to be now proved is, that Christ is immutable. In 
both passages, he is represented as remaining the same. The 
Psalmist speaks prophetically ; the Apostle as a commentator. 
Both agree in supporting the proposition ; both ascribe immu- 
tability to Christ. The language is unequivocal. 

Heb. xiii. 8: “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever.” 

Could language be more explicit in support of any pro- 
position? Christ is immutable—the same—not only for a 
few brief days or years, but “yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever.” 

5. Eternity is ascribed to Christ. 

Mic. v.2: “But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 

This passage is quoted by the Evangelist, and applied to 
Christ. ) 

Matt. il. 6: “And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, 
art not the least among the princes of Juda; for out of 
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thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule my people Is- 
rael.”’ 

We can have no doubt in relation to the person brought 
to view in these passages. As I have stated, the prediction 
of the prophet is applied to Christ. He is the person who 
fulfils it. The ‘sgoings forth’ of this person are said to 
‘have been from of old, from everlasting.” In the original, 
the expression is, ‘‘ from the days of eternity.” Ifthe “ goings 
forth” of Christ have been from everlasting—from the days 
of eternity—he has certainly existed from eternity. 

Isa. ix. 6: “And his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, The Mighty God, The Hverlasting Father.” 

I have used this passage already for another purpose. The 
expression now under consideration is that which describes 
Christ as ‘‘ The Everlasting Father.”’ The original reading is 
‘Father of Eternity.” This text is certainly a prophetical 
description of the Saviour. If he is the Father of Eternity, 
he is himself eternal. | 

6. I may add that his eternity implies his self-existence; 
his self-existence implies his independence. Creation is the 
origin of the relation of dependence. If Christ is eternal, he 
is uncreated; and if uncreated, he is independent. We thus 
find that in the Scriptures, omniscience, omnipotence, omni- 
presence, immutability, and eternity are directly ascribed to 
Christ; and that selftexistence and independence are indi- 
rectly ascribed to him. These positions are certainly unques- 
tionable. 

Now what is the application of the argument? The Divine 
perfections which I have mentioned are plainly incommuni- 
cable. They belong to God, and to God only. None but God 
can be omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent, immutable, 
and eternal. But we have found all these perfections re- 
peatedly ascribed to Christ. None but God can be self-exist- 
ent and independent. But these perfections are indirectly 
ascribed to Christ. What must be our conclusion? It seems 
to me that we are compelled to a denial of the Scriptures, as 
a great doctrinal guide, or to an admission of the truth that 
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Christ is God. If he possess all the peculiar properties of Je- 
hovah, must we not allow with the apostle, in contemplating 
this sublime subject, that ‘“‘in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily ?” 
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LECT URE 2x Xx, 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST—CONTINUED. 


I procekeEp still to observe, 

VII. That the worship of God is ascribed to Christ. The 

first commandment in the Decalogue is, ‘“‘ Thou shalt have no 
other gods beforeme.”’ Again, says the Saviour, rebuking Satan, 
‘Tt is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” The Scriptures everywhere set forth 
in the most explicit manner the opposition of God to idolatry, 
his jealousy of his own honor, and his unyielding firmness in 
supporting his own authority in opposition to every rival. “I 
am the Lord; that is my name; and my glory will I not give 
to another, neither my praise to graven images.’”’ ‘For mine 
own sake, even for mine own sake will I doit; for how should 
my name be polluted? And I will not give my glory unto 
another.” Such expressions indicate the mind of God on this 
subject. Others might be added. 
Furthermore, for their idolatry the Canaanites were destroyed 
from the land of promise by the appointment of God. For 
their idolatry he inflicted the most severe chastisements upon 
his own people, and finally scattered the ten tribes over the 
East in such a way that every trace of their subsequent history 
has been lost. Jeremiah speaks of idolatry as that abominable 
thing which God hates. Worship, therefore, authorized by him, 
can be ascribed to none but himself. But authorized worship 
is ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

Heb. i. 6: “And again, when he bringeth in the first-begot- 
ten into the world, he saith, And let all the angels of God 
worship him.” 
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_ We learn from this passage that worship is to be rendered 
to Christ—the worship of angels under Divine direction. Has 
God forbidden idolatry, and does he sanction idolatry? Does 
he not command that which is idolatry, if Christ is not God ? 

Phil. ii. 10, 11: “That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

‘Things in heaven, earth, and under the earth, is a com- 
mon periphrasis of the Hebrew and New Testament writers 
for the universe.”” What can be meant by the bowing of the 
knee of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth, to Jesus Christ, if worship is not meant? 
And if the plan and purpose of Heaven is that the whole 
universe should worship the Lord Jesus Christ, is it not equi- 
valent to a required acknowledgment that he is Divine? 
Would such an acknowledgment be required if he were not 
Divine? God does not lead men into sin. But idolatry is 
sin—in his estimation, a sin of the greatest magnitude—and 
the worship of Christ, if he is not Divine, is idolatry. 

Rey. v. 8-14: ‘‘And when he had taken the book, the four 
beasts and four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odors, 
which are the prayers of the saints. And they sung a new 
song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open 
the seals thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and peo- 
ple, and nation; and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests; and we shall reign on the earth. And I beheld, and I 
heard the voice of many angels round about the throne and 
the beasts and the elders; and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Bless- 
ing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
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upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. And 
the four beasts said, Amen. And the four and twenty elders 
fell down and worshipped him that liveth for ever and ever.”’ 

In this passage, “the four beasts and four and twenty 
elders’’ are represented as falling down before the Lamb, having 
harps and golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers of the 
saints. We may have some doubts with regard to what is in- 
tended to be represented by ‘the four beasts,’ and “the four 
and twenty elders.’’ They are perhaps intended to symbolize 
the whole Church of God on earth and in heaven. At least 
they represent, in their exercises, the exercises of intelligent 
and holy beings. Are not these exercises acts of worship? 
And is not this worship rendered to the Lamb? Again, they 
acknowledge the Lamb worthy to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. All 
these are ascribed to “him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever.”’ 

Says Professor Stuart: 

“If this be not spiritual worship, and if Christ be not the 
object of it here, I must confess myself unable to produce or 
Imagine a case where worship can be called spiritual and di- 
vine, or where it can be more plainly attributed to Christ.’’* 

_ There is an additional thought in this passage: ‘‘And every 

ereature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
for ever and ever. And the four beasts said, Amen.” What 
does all this mean, if it does not teach symbolically that Christ 
is to receive the universal homage of men and angels in the 
same manner and spirit in which that homage is rendered to © 
‘him that sitteth upon the throne?’ And is not this such a 
homage as Jehovah claims to himself alone? 

Acts vii. 59, 60: “And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God—énxadotuevov, making invocation—and saying, Lord Je- 
sus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled down and cried with a 
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loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when 
he had said this, he fell asleep.”’ 

This is an account of the first Christian martyrdom. The 
martyr is said to have been filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
to have enjoyed the vision of the heavenly world, and of “the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” In his last 
moments, on the verge of eternity, with such a knowledge of 
the truth as his heavenly vision must have imparted, he makes 
invocation to Christ, and commits 

‘“‘ Wis departing spirit into the hands of the Lord Jesus in the 
very same language and with the same confidence with which 
Jesus, when expiring upon the cross, committed his spirit into 
the hands of his Father. The expiring disciple also implores 
forgiveness for his murderers. Of whom does he implore it? 
Of the same Lord Jesus. Can our departing spirits be com- 
mitted to any being, and the forgiveness of sin be expected of 
him, unless he has omnipotence and supreme authority? And 
can a dying martyr, with his eyes fixed on the very vision of 
God, and his soul filled with the Holy Ghost, ask and pray 
amiss ?’’* 

Paul, under Divine guidance, evidently prayed to Christ. I 
present two instances: 

1 Thess. ii. 11, 12: ‘‘Now God himself and our Father, 
and our Lord Je8us Christ, direct our way unto you. And the 
Lord make you to increase and abound in love one toward 
another, and toward all men.’”’ 

2 Thess. ii. 16, 17: “ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and 
God, even our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us 
everlasting consolation and good hope through grace, comfort 
your hearts, and stablish you in every good word and work.” 

Both these passages contain prayers to God and to the Lord 
Jesus Christ for particular blessings, and in nearly the same 
language.. In the first passage two invocations are addressed 
to Christ. All these invocations are made under Divine guid- 
ance. They place the Lord Jesus Christ upon the same ground 
with the Father. He is equally addressed as the object of 
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prayer. Can we admit any other conclusion than that he is 
Divine? 

VIII. That the works of God are ascribed to Christ. 

1. The work of creation. Says Moses: ‘In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.’’ But the same work 
is ascribed to Christ: 

John i. 8: “All things were made by him, and without him 
was not any thing made that was made.” 

The person mentioned here is Christ, the se asia Word 
that was made flesh. — 

Heb. i. 10: “And thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of 
thy hands.” 

Col. i. 16: “ For by him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; 
all things were created by him and for him.” 

In these passages the work of creation—the greatest of 
all works—is directly ascribed to Christ. As we have seen, 
this work is ascribed, by the author of the Pentateuch, to 
God. Furthermore, from the very nature of the work, we 
would infer that it is a work of God. 

2. The work of providence. 

Heb. i. 8: “ Who being the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person, and upholding all things by the word 
of his power.” 

Col. i. 17: “And he is before all isd a and by him ail 
things consist.” 

The providence of God upholds and manages all things. 
None but God could perform such a work. But this work, as 
we see, is ascribed to Christ. He is the one who upholds all 
things, and by whom all things consist. 

3. The performance of miracles. We take the position, 
that no power short of that which is Divine can perform mir- 
acles. But Christ did perform miracles in numerous instances. 
I know of but one objection which can be made to this argu- 
ment: “The apostles and the prophets also performed miracles. Will 
not the argument then prove too much?” My answer is, that 
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although the prophets and apostles did perform miracles, they 
avowedly performed them in the name of another. The apos- 
tles in all such cases invoked the name of Christ: “In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” ‘“ Ene- 
as, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.’ These are specimens 
of the usage of the apostles. But Christ performed his 
mighty deeds in his own name, and by his own authority. If 
he thus performed miracles, he performed a work of God. 

The sum of the argument as far as we have advanced is the 
following : 

1. Christ is repeatedly and explicitly called God by the 
writers of the New Testament, and this is done under such 
circumstances, and in such connections, as to make the im- 
pression that none but the Supreme God could be meant. 

2. Divinity is ascribed to Christ in the New Testament, in 
general descriptions of his character. 

3. Divinity is hkewise ascribed to Christ in the Old Testa- 
ment, in prophetical descriptions of his character. 

4. The incommunicable perfections of God are ascribed to 
Christ —omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, immuta- 
bility, eternity. Eternity implies self-existence and independ- 
ence. 

_). The worship of God is ascribed to Christ—worship. ren- 
dered by angels, by the Church in heaven, by the Church on 
earth. 

6. The works of God are ascribed to Christ—work of crea- 
tion, of providence, performance of miracles in his own name 
and by his own power. 

I present two quotations; one from Prof. Stuart, the other 
from Dr. Chalmers: 

Says Prof. Stuart: 

“ Were it not that I fear becoming tedious, by detailing my 
reasons for believing in the Divine nature of Christ, I should 
add a great number of texts which require us, with all the 
heart, to love him, to obey him, to confide in him, and to commit our- 
selves to him, in such a manner as I can never persuade myself 
to do with respect to any being who is not God. The New 
Testament tells me that my consolation, my privileges, my 
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happiness must be derived from trusting in Christ. But can 
I ever trust myself to a finite being, when I have an infinite, 
almighty, all-sufficient God to whom I may go? Shall I be satis- 
fied with a mere mite, when more than all the mines of Peru 
are set before me ?’’* | | 

Says Dr. Chalmers, in commenting upon one of the passages 
presented in the progress of this discussion : 

“A doctrine is never revealed to us merely for its own sake. 
It is for the sake of something produced by itself, and, there- 
fore, ulterior to itself. In the contests of human authorship, 
the terminating object is to gain the intellect of man to some 
doctrinal position. In this book of Divine authorship, the 
intellect is but the avenue through which a new impulse may 
be given to his affections, or a new direction may be impressed 
upon his conduct. And thus the Divinity of our Saviour, so 
far from being but one of the articles or abstractions of a meta- 
physical creed, is proposed to us in the Bible chiefly for the 
moral and spiritual account to which it is capable of being 
turned; and agreeably to this, let us very briefly advert to 
two of those lessons which may be urged from the considera- 
tion that Christ is God. 

‘‘'The first lesson is that of condescension to those of lower 
estate than ourselves. This is the very lesson which the apos- 
tle urges upon the Philippians; and it is just for giving en- 
forcement and a motive to this plain and practical and every- 
day morality of the Christian life, that he announces to us the 
Divinity of the Saviour. He brings down this mystery from 
heaven for the purpose of lighting up by it a mutual kindness 
between man and man upon earth. 

““The second lesson is founded on the subservience of this 
doctrine to the peace of the believer, even as the first is 
founded on its subservience to his charity. We have already 
said that the Divinity of Christ enhanced the worth of his ex- 
ample, in those condescending services which he rendered to 
the world. We now say that his Divinity enhanced the worth 
of that expiation which to us is the most precious of his ser- 
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vices. However unfathomable in all its depth that mystery 
might be which angels desired to look into, certain it is, that 
the most unlettered Christian can apprehend a sufliciency 
and can draw a comfort from the reflection that the Saviour 
who died for him was God. There is none, we deem, who has 
ever trembled at the thought of that offended sacredness 
against which he has sinned, who has not felt a most signifi- 
cant and a most substantial consolation from the thought that 
there is an equal sacredness in the atonement which has been 
made for sin. There is none who has been duly arrested by 
a sense of that guilt against which the truth and the justice 
and the holiness of the Divinity are all leagued together for 
its everlasting condemnation, who, if a solid and satisfying 
hope have arisen from the midst and the profoundness of this 
despair, does not feel that it is intimately linked with the Di- 
vinity of him who poured out his soul unto the death, even 
that the world’s guilt might be washed away.’’* 

It will be perceived from these quotations that the Deity of 
Christ is not regarded by theological writers as a mere doc- 
trinal abstraction, addressed to the intellect, and to the intel- 
lect only. It is a doctrine addressed to the heart; it is calcu- 
lated to rule, and to conform the life to the highest of all 
models. » 

This Lecture may be properly closed by a consideration of 
some of the objections commonly urged against this doctrine. 
And, 

1. Jesus Christ is called the Son of God. It is urged that 
*‘sonship implies, of necessity, posterior existence. and infe- 
riority—that if Christ is the Son of God, his existence must 
have had a beginning, whereas the Supreme God is from eter- 
nity; and that the Son must occupy a relation of dependence 
upon the Father, whereas the Supreme God is independent. 
Both these circumstances indicate his inferiority to God.” 

My reply is that, as it has been heretofore suggested, the 
Sonship of Christ is a different relation from sonship as we 
understand the relation among men. The full import of the 
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expression “Son of God’? we do not understand; we will 
never understand it in this world. But whilst we cannot de- 
termine precisely what it does mean, it is less difficult to be 
satistied of what it does not mean. We are satisfied that 
sonship, in its relation to God, is a very different thing from 
sonship in its relation to man. Any conclusion, therefore, 
derived from the Sonship of Christ, under the supposition 
that Christ is the Son of God in the same sense, or in an ap- 
proximation to the sense, in which, for illustration, Seth was 
the son of Adam, or Isaac was the son of Abraham, must be 
false. That Christ, therefore, is called the Son of God, is not 
a valid objection against his Divinity. <A great deal of the 
language of revelation is accommodated. It must, from the 
nature of things, be so, for the reason that revelation presents 
new ideas, without pretending to invent a new language for 
their communication. The language used must therefore be 
supposed to contain new shades of thought. 

2. ** The language of the Scriptures, and especially of Christ 
himself, indicates a superiority on the part of the Father. It 
is inferred from this, that Christ cannot be Divine, since, if he 
were Divine, he would be equal with the Father. The follow- 
ing passages are presented as specimens: 

“ John xiv. 28: ‘If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, because 
I said, I go unto the Father; for my Father is greater than I.’ 

“John vi. 88: ‘For I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.’ 

“John v. 19: ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son can 
do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do; for 
what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son like- 
wise.’ | 

“These texts very clearly indicate that, in some sense, there 
is an inequality between the Father and the Son—that in some 
sense the Son is inferior to the Father. It is urged, therefore, 
that the Son cannot be Divine, since nothing is superior to 
Divinity.’ 

We have here the objection and the argument in its sup- 
port. 

My answer is, that all consistent Trinitarians admit that, in 
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some sense, there is an inferiority to the Father on the part 
of the Son. We do not pretend to ascertain precisely that 
sense. But whilst we make this admission, we insist that, in 
some sense, there is an equality to the Father on the part of 
the Son. He thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; was in 
the form of God; possessed all the fulness of the Godhead ; was 
God manifest, in the flesh; was one with the Father. We insist, 
furthermore, that in one sense there may be inequality and 
duality; and, in another, equality, identity, and unity. These 
propositions are not contradictory; and, unless they are ad- 
missible, I confess I do not see how the Scriptures can be 
explained. 

3. It is objected that ‘Christ excludes himself from the 
honors of Divinity in the following passage: 

“John xvii. 8: ‘And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.’ ”’ | 

On this passage, allow me to remark, 

First, that when God is here mentioned as the only true God, 
he is thus brought to view in opposition to the false divinities 
of the heathen, and not in opposition to Christ. This point 
is to be carefully observed in our exposition. 

Secondly, that ‘‘ Jesus Christ’’ is represented as the person 
sent by him, as the true Messiah, in opposition to all false 
Messiahs. The doctrine is that God is the true God, and that 
Christ is the true Messiah ; and these must be objects of know- 
ledge, in the sense in which the term is used in the New Tes- 
tament, of faith, and of trust, in order to salvation. 

Thirdly, that Trinitarians have never contended that the 
person sent and the person sending are the same in every 
sense, or that Jesus Christ is Divine in every sense. ‘There 
is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.” Yet this same ‘Mediator, the man Christ 
Jesus,” in another aspect of his character, is essentially Di- 
vine. 

I know of no other objections which need be considered 
here. It is true, this subject is full of difficulties, and if we 
seek objections to the doctrine we may find them. We will 
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be certain to find them, seeking them or not, if wé depart 
from the teachings of revelation, or renounce its guidance. 
If we follow these, however, I do not know why we should 
be more oppressed with difficulties from this quarter than 
from any other. Buttwo questions need settlement: Are the 
Scriptures true? and, Do they teach that Christ is God? They 
may teach other things in relation to him, but do they teach 
this thing distinctly, that he is Divine? If the Scriptures are 
true, and so teach, the controversy is at an end. We have 
thence nothing to do but to believe, and to teach and act in 
conformity with such belief. 
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LECTURE XXXI. 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST—CONTINUED. 


IX. In support of the doctrine now under consideration, I 
propose in this Lecture to present the views of the fathers of the 
Church. Allow me to remark that, in doing this, I appeal to 
the fathers, not as expositors, but as witnesses. I do not ex- 
pect of them an explanation of the doctrine. Nor doTI go to 
them for arguments in its support, but for a statement of 
their own belief, and the belief of the ancient Church, on this 
subject. ) 

As I have already suggested, the question must be decided 
by an appeal to the Scriptures. It is a doctrine of pure reve- 
lation, and,- of course, if there be proof, it must be found 
there. But we feel an interest in knowing what were the 
opinions of the immediate successors of the apostles and first 
Christians on a question of so much interest. And, 

1. Justin Martyr was born about the close of the first cen- 
tury, and flourished about the year 140. He says that Christ 
was ‘the person who appeared to Abraham under the oak of 
Mamre; and asserts that the person here called Lord or Jeho- 
vah, to whom Abraham prays for Sodom, and who, in the 
next chapter, is said to rain fire and brimstone on the cities 
of the plain, was no other than Christ.”’ 

The sum of this testimony is, that the person who appeared 
to the patriarch under the oak, to whom he prayed for the 
cities of the plain, and who ultimately destroyed those cities, 
was Christ. But if we examine these accounts in the original 
record, we will find that Jehovah was the person engaged on 
the occasions. It was Jehovah who appeared at Mamre; it 
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was Jehovah who “rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from Jehovah out of heaven.” Justin 
‘‘also asserts that Christ appeared to Moses in the bush.” 
But he who appeared to Moses in the bush was the “‘ Iam that 
Tam.” It is obvious, therefore, that Justin Martyr considered 
Jehovah and Christ the same person. According to him, also, 
Abraham prayed to Christ for Sodom. 

2. ‘*Jrenseus, who flourished in the year 173, declares that 
Christ, as God, was adored by the prophets; was the God of 
the living, and the living God; that he spoke to Moses in the 
bush ; and that afterwards the same person refuted the doc- 
trine of the Sadducees, concerning the resurrection of the dead. 
He further says, that Abraham learned Divine truth from the 
Logos, or Word of God.” 

Two points are to be observed in this testimony of Ireneeus: 
‘Christ, as God, was adored’’—worshipped—“ by the pro- 
phets.”’ If he was worshipped by the prophets, they considered 
him God. Again: He ‘was the God of the living, and the 
living God.” Irenseus certainly considered him God in the 
highest sense. : 

3. “Theophilus of Antioch, who flourished in the year 181, 
declares that Christ, assuming to zpocwrov tov ratpos, the cha- 
racter of the Father—that is, the Divine character—came to 
Paradise in the appearance of God, and conversed with 
Adam.” , 

But we find, upon examination, that it was Jehovah Eloheim 
who came to Paradise and conversed with Adam. If The- 
ophilus understood himself, he believed that Christ and Jeho- 
vah Eloheim were the same person. 

4. “ Tertullian declares that it was the Son of God who spoke 
to Moses, and who appeared, that is, as God, at all times; that 
he overthrew the tower of Babel; confounded the languages 
of men; and rained fire and brimstone on Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. He calls him Dominus a Domino; and says that he 
only, and always, conversed with men, from Adam down to 
the patriarchs and prophets, in visions and dreams; and that 
no other God conversed with men besides the Word, who was 
afterwards made flesh.”’ 
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- Tertullian also says, “The name of Christ is everywhere 
believed, and everywhere worshipped, by all the nations men- 
tioned above. He reigns everywhere, and is everywhere 
adored. He is alike to all a King, and to all a Judge, and 
to all a God and a Lord.”’ 

Again: 

‘Behold all nations henceforth emerging from the gulf 
of error, to the Lord God, the Creator, and to God his 
Christ.”’ 

Christ is thus represented by this father as appearing under 
the old dispensation upon occasions when, according to the 
original record, Jehovah was the person who appeared. . He 
is also represented as God, as ‘“‘ everywhere worshipped,”’ as 
‘¢ everywhere adored.”’ 

Again, says Tertullian: 

“Tiberius received accounts from Palestine of the things 
which manifested the truth of Christ’s Divinity.” 

5. Barnabas was a companion of the apostles, and must 
have known their views of the character of Christ. He says 
that ‘The sun in the heavens was the work of the Son of 
God.” Of course he attributes creation to Christ. It is to be 
supposed that he derived such an opinion fror the apos- 
tles. 

6. Athenagoras flourished about the year 178. He says 
that ‘‘ By Christ, and through Christ, all things were created ; 
since the Father and the Son are év—one thing, or one sub- 
stance.” 

Athenagoras also says, ‘The Nove cat Aoyoc, the Mind and 
Word of God, is the Son of God;’ and ** We who preach God, 
preach God the Father, God the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
and the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one.”’ 

We have in these passages from Athenagoras, testimony 
that Christ was considered by the Christians of his time as 
the Creator of all things. This, as I have previously urged, 
implies his Divinity. We have also explicit testimony to the 
doctrine of the Trinity—a doctrine inseparable from the one 
under consideration. 
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7. Clemens Alexandrinus flourished about the year 194. He 
prays to Christ to be propitious, and says, 

“Son and Father, both one Lord, grant that we may praise 
the Son, and the Father, with the Holy Ghost, all in one; in 
whom are all things; through whom are all things in one; 
through whom is eternity; of whom we are all members; to 
him who is in all things good; in all things beautiful; uni- 
versally wise and just; to whom be glory both now and for 
ever. Amen.” 

Again: 

‘“‘ Gather together thy children, to praise in a holy manner, 
to celebrate without guile, Christ, Eternal Logos, infinite age, 
eternal light, fountain of mercy.” 

Still again: 

‘“‘The Logos is the universal Architect—the Logos is the 
Creator of men and of the world.” 

If he is the universal Architect, and the Creator, he is God. 
Clemens “also speaks of the Logos, as the universal Ruler 
and Instructor.” 

The views of Christ which this father everywhere expresses, 
indicate his belief of his Godhead. 

8. Polycarp was a disciple of St. John. When at the stake, 
he addressed a prayer to God, which he concluded in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘Tor all things I praise thee; I bless thee ; 
I glorify thee; together with the eternal and heavenly Jesus 
Christ; with whom, unto thee, and the Holy Spirit, be glory, 
both now and for ever, world without end. Amen.” 

If Polycarp in a most solemn moment—the moment of his 
martyrdom—addressed such worship to Christ in connection 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, must he not have con- 
sidered him Divine?) And was not Polycarp—the pupil of the 
beloved disciple—likely to know the truth on that subject ? 

9. The Church of Smyrna, in their epistle to the other 
Churches concerning the death of Polycarp, say : 

“‘We can never forsake Christ, nor worship any other; for 
we worship him as being the Son of God.” 

This Church, of which Polycarp had been the pastor, and 
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which had been founded in the days of the apostles, wor- 
shipped Christ. Would they have done so, had they not be- 
lieved him to be Divine? And can we suppose them to have 
been mistaken in their estimate of his character ? 

10. Melito was Bishop of Sardis, and flourished about the 
year 177. He says: “(We are worshippers of one God, who 
is before all, and in all, in his Christ who is truly God, the 
Eternal Word.” 

The Church of Sardis was also founded in the days of the 
apostles. It was one of the seven Churches addressed in the 
Apocalypse. By this Church Christ was esteemed the true G'od, 
the Hternal Word. | 

11. Origen, the most learned man of his time, says: 

‘¢ We Christians worship one God, the Father and the Son.” 

Again: 

‘* Now that you may know the omnipotence of the Father 
and the Son to be one and the same, as he is one and the 
same God and Lord with the Father, hear what St. John 
hath said in the Revelation: ‘These things saith the Lord, 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty!’ 
For who is the Almighty that is to come, but Christ ?”’ 

Still again, he mentions the Christians as saying: 

‘The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one God.” 
He speaks of this also as a difficult and perplexing doctrine to 
such as are not Christians. Origen flourished about the year 
230. 

12. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, who was contemporary 
with Origen, says: 

‘‘Christ is our God; that is, not of all, but of the faithful 
and believing.” 

Cyprian and Origen both undoubtedly believed and taught 
the Divinity of Christ. 

13. The Council of Antioch, which sat about the year 264, 
in their epistle say : 

‘In the whole Church, he is believed to be God, who emp- 
t.ed himself indeed of a state of equality with God; and man, 
of the seed of David according to the flesh.”’ 

14. About the year 325, a famous Council of the whole 
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Church met at Nice, in Bythinia. This council was called by 
Constantine for the purpose of ascertaining the views of the 
Church, and giving expression to them, on the subject of the 
Divinity of Christ. The difficulties which the doctrines of 
Arius had produced were the occasion of the call. I present 
the creed adopted by the council on this subject. It is a very 
celebrated document: 

“We believe,” say they, “in one God, the Father Almighty, 
the maker of all things, visible and invisible ; and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God; begotten of the Father, only 
begotten—that is—of the substance of the Father; God of 
God, Light of Light; very God of very God; begotten, not 
made; of the same substance with the Father; by whom all 
things were made that are in heaven, and that are in earth; 
who, for us men, and for our salvation, descended, and was in- 
carnate, and became man; suffered and rose again the third day, 
ascended into the heavens; and will come to judge the living 
and the dead; and in the Holy Spirit. But those who say 
that there was a time when he was not, and that he was not 
before he was begotten, and that he was made out of nothing, 
or affirm that he is of any other substance or essence, or that 
the Son of God is created, and mutable or changeable, the 
Catholic Church doth pronounce accursed.’’* 

It is hardly necessary to say, that I do not quote the Nicene 
Creed for its theology, but for its testimony. Its theology, 
however, I suppose to be substantially correct, but its mode 
of expression is unhappy, and some of its expressions are un- 
meaning. It descends to minuteness where minuteness can 
only embarrass. But as testimony of the general faith of the 
Church upon an important doctrine, it is invaluable. As I 
have suggested, the object of calling the council was to ascer- 
tain and express the mind of the Church in regard to the Di- 
vinity of Christ. This was the point which had been called 
in question by Arius. Its sentiments cannot be misunder- 
stood. The truth is, the harmony of the ancient Christians 
was never disturbed on this subject until the year 320. 


* Mosheim, vol. i., p. 292. 
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I make an additional remark. We have the strongest 
kind of presumptive evidence that the agitation produced 
by Arius originated in pride and disappointed personal am- 
bition. I have, myself, no hesitation in expressing such an 
opinion. 

X. I proceed to another class of proofs of the faith of the 
ancient Church on this subject. They are derived from the 
statements of its enemies. The enemies of the ancient Chris- 
tians represent them as entertaining the belief that Christ 
is Divine. It is made a matter of reproach—presented as 
an evidence of their weakness and excessive superstition. 
Their enemies must be allowed to be competent witnesses 
on this point. 

1. Trypho, the Jewish antagonist of Justin Martyr, admits 
tnat the Gentile Christians generally believed this doctrine. 

2. Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, informs us that 
Pilate, in his letter to Tiberius eoncerning the miracles of 
Christ, says that ‘‘ he was raised from the dead; and that he 
was already believed by the body of the people to be God.” 
This testimony of Pilate is important on several accounts: 

First. It is furnished to us by Eusebius, who was himself 
suspected of sympathizing with Arianism. Of course he pre- 
sents the testimony of Pilate as a historical fact which could 
not be safely overlooked. 

Secondly. Pilate in this statement expresses his own belief 
of the resurrection of Christ. This is presented not as the 
belief of the people, but of himself. The resurrection of 
Christ, however, implies his Divinity: “Therefore,” says the 
Saviour, “doth my Father love me, because I lay down my 
life, that I might take it again. No man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and 
I have power to take it again.”” Such power belongs to God 
only. 

Thirdly. Pilate states expressly that Christ “ was believed 
by the body of the people to be God.” On this subject he 
does not give us his own belief, but the belief of the people; 
and the belief of the people is what we are endeavoring to 
ascertain. 
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3. Celsus, the Epicurean philosopher, and an adversary of 
the Christians, charges them with worshipping Christ, ‘¢ who,”’ 
he says, “ has appeared of late;’’ and whom he calls, “The 
Minister of God.’”’ Celsus flourished about the year 176. Ac- 
cording to his testimony, the Christians worshipped Christ, 
and believed him to be Divine. 

4. Hierocles, a heathen philosopher also, says ‘that ‘the 
Christians on account of a few miracles proclaim Christ to be 
God.” He speaks contemptuously, but his testimony is ex- 
plicit in relation to the views of the Christians. 

5. In the year 107, Pliny the younger was governor of By- 
thinia, under the Emperor Trajan. The Christians of that 
province were persecuted with great violence foratime. At 
length the governor wrote to the emperor for advice in regard 
to the matter, and gave him an account of the sufferings and 
confessions of the Christians. I give Dr. Lardner’s transla- 
tion of a portion of the letter :* ‘ 

‘‘ Others were named,’’ says Pliny, “‘ by an informer, who at 
first confessed themselves Christians, and afterwards denied it. 
The rest said they had been Christians, but had left them; 
some three years ago, some longer, and one or more above 
twenty years. They affirmed that their whole fault or error 
lay in this, that they were wont to meet together on a stated 
day, before it was light, and sing among themselves alter- 
nately a hymn to Christ as a God.”’ 

Eusebius, in giving an account of the same persecution, 

Says: 
- “And, indeed, so heavy a persecution was there against us 
in many places, that Pliny, a governor of great eminence and 
distinction, being moved at the multitude of the martyrs, 
could not forbear writing to the emperor concerning the mul- 
titude of those who were slain for the faith. At the same 
time informing him that he had not discovered any wicked- 
ness they were guilty of, or any thing done by them contrary 
to the laws; only that, rising early in the morning, they sang 
together a hymn to Christ as a God.”’+ 


* Works, Part II., chap. ix. } History, Book III., chap. xxxiii. 
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This letter of Pliny is quoted by all ancient Christian writ- 
ers in vindication of the character of the early Christians, 
from the aspersions of their enemies. I present it in proof 
of one point—the opinions of the ancient Christians of the 
character of the Redeemer. They were accustomed to assemble at 
a stated time, and sing a hymn to Christ, as toa God. This was 
evidently an act of worship, and Christ was its object. Fur- 
thermore, he was worshipped as a God. : 

I might multiply these authorities, but forbear. What I 
have presented are sufficient to satisfy the thoughtful inquirer 
on this interesting subject. The Divinity of the Saviour was 
a primary article in the creed of the ancient Christian Church. 
I state again, that I do not appeal to the fathers as expositors, 
but as witnesses. Their expositions of doctrine may be crude 
and unsatisfactory. This is the case in many instances: it is, 
I think, particularly the case in this. But their testimony is’ 
unexceptionable. They knew what the ancient Church be- 
lieved; they knew what they believed themselves. They were 
capable of stating their belief, and have done so most unequi- 
vocally. : 

I now close the discussion of this subject with some prac- 
tical remarks. The great question with regard to any doc- 
trine relates to its practical, its spiritual influence. If its in- 
fluence be evil, it must be unsound. On the contrary, a doc- 
trine whose practical influence is good, carries with it pre- 
sumptive evidence of its truth. Truth, duty, and interest are 
inseparable. What is good and useful arises primarily from 
what is true. Let us examine the practica] relations of this 
doctrine. And, 

1. The doctrine of the Divinity of Christ carries with it an 
acknowledgment of the great evil of sin. Our reasoning is 
very simple and conclusive: Our sin must have been a ma- 
lignant and frightful evil indeed, if it called for the interpo- 
sition of such a Saviour. Our bondage must have been a 
hopeless one, if it required an Almighty arm to break the 
yoke. Dire must have been the disease which required such 
a remedy as we find in the sacrifice of the cross. This isa 
specimen of what our reasoning would be. 
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I may remark that, as far as history furnishes evidence, a 
denial of the Deity of Christ is universally attended with 
modified views of the nature and demerit of sin. Can a doc- 
trine of such tendencies be sound? I do not hesitate to 
affirm that every theory which detracts from the intrinsic 
odiousness and from the ruinous consequences of sin, what- 
ever may be its immediate effects in particular cases, is in- 
herently licentious in its tendencies. It encourages selfish- 
ness and pride, the source of all human evils. <A deep 
impression of the evil of a disease is necessary in order to 
great efforts for its removal. He who, in like manner, has 
a deep impression of the hatefulness and danger of sin will 
make the greatest efforts to counteract its influence both 
upon himself and others. And I urge again, that no doc- 
trine can have a more effective tendency to produce such an 
impression than the doctrine under consideration. How great 
must have been the sin which could be removed by no other 
means than the sacrifice of the Son of God—of him who 
“thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 

2. This doctrine implies an ample remedy, whatever may 
be the violence and extent of the disease. If the Redeemer 
is God, the sacrifice offered for our redemption must have 
been infinitely meritorious. There can be no defect in it; its 
extent and its value must be equal to the wants of any condi- 
tion or exigency of human life. He who comes to God through 
Christ, may come with the full assurance of acceptance. If 
God so loved the world as to give his only-begotten Son for 
its deliverance from sin and death, he will withhold nothing 
else. “He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things?” This is the reasoning of him who was guided by 
the Holy Spirit, and is conclusive. The chief of sinners may 
come; all may come. 

8. A full conviction of the truth of this doctrine imparts a 
moral force to the Church, and especially to its ministry, which 
nothing else could impart. If the Church believes itself to 
be founded upon a rock, and that this rock is the Rock of 
ages-—that God himself is the foundation laid in Zion, will not 
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a deat of confidence be inspired which can come from no 
other source? If the ministry have a full conviction that He 
who made the promise to be with them alway, even unto the end 
of the world, is Divine; that he is essentially omnipresent, and 
ean fulfil this promise, must not the conviction impart an 
energy, a moral force to their character and ministrations 
which would otherwise be impossible? Is not this one of the 
secrets of the success of those self-denying men who have 
given themselves up to the missionary work in foreign lands? 
They have an abiding impression that, among the icebergs of 
the Polar regions, in the burning and sickly climes of Africa 
and Southern Asia, in the remote empires of China and Japan, 
and among the islands of the Pacific, Christ is not less essen- 
tially present to fulfil his promise than in the most favored 
regions of Christendom. Unitarianism is charged with inac- 
tivity and indifference in the work of missions. Every intel- 
ligent observer knows that the charge is well founded. Such 
inactivity and indifference are the legitimate results of its the- 
ology. The heathen will never be converted through the 
agency of Unitarianism. 

4. A full conviction of the Divinity of Christ inspires us with 
increased confidence that the Church will be always safe. It. 
should aggravate, too, the apprehensions of the wicked. ‘ Why 
do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord, and against his Anointed. 
He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall have 
them in derision.” To the Anointed are promised the heathen 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his posses- 
sion. Will not the Anointed, with his Divine arm, vindicate 
his right to this inheritance? And will not the Church be 
thus gloriously sustained and prospered until her mission is 
fulfilled? But the same arm will break the nations with a rod of 
tron; will dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. Against the 
force of such an arm what opposition can stand? Has not the 
whole history of the Church been a commentary upon the 
declaration of the Saviour, that “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it?’ And is it a matter of surprise? Christ 
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is God, and God “is wise in heart, and mighty in strength: 


who hath hardened himself against him, and hath pros- 
pered ?”’ 

5. The Divinity of Christ is a source of great personal in- 
terest to a Christian. He is presented in the gospel as the 
ground of confidence, of trust, of reliance, of hope. We are. 
to believe in Christ, to trust in him, to hope in him, to look 
to him, to come to him, to fly to him for refuge, to build upon 
him as arock. With a full conviction of the Divinity of his 
character, the requirement of all these exercises has an ex- 
pressive significance. A Christian coming to Christ with such 
@ conviction, can come with confidence; looking to him in a 
season of adversity or discouragement, can look with confi- 
dence. Such a conviction furnishes a basis of confidence in 
every Christian exercise—is a source of infinite interest amidst 
the discouragements and trials of our pilgrimage on earth. 
The doctrine of these Lectures is, therefore, intimately con-. 
nected with Christian experience. Certainly a conviction of 
its truth must, after the conflicts of life are past, inspire such 
a hope in a dying-hour as nothing else can inspire, and enable 
a Christian to adopt the language of the first martyr, with an 
interest otherwise impossible: ‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” 
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LECTURE. XX XIT. 
HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 


THE doctrine of Trinitarians is, that in Christ were myste- 
riously united Divinity and humanity—that he was not only 
the supreme God, ‘‘ God over all,” as I have endeavored to set 
forth, but that he was man in the fullest sense of the word. 
The subject is presented in our Confession of Faith in the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘‘'The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, being 
very and eternal God, of one substance and equal with the 
Father, did, when the fulness of time was come, take upon 
him man’s nature, with all the essential properties and com- 
mon infirmities thereof, yet without sin; being conceived by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, of her substance; so that two whole, perfect, and dis- 
tinct natures—the Godhead and the manhood—were insepa- 
rably joined together in one person, without conversion, com- 
position, or confusion. Which person is very God and very 
man, yet one Christ, the only Mediator between God and 
man.” 

The ancient Gnostics, and those affected with their doc- 
trines, denied the humanity of Christ. According to their 
philosophy, matter was the source of all evil, was itself essen- 
tially corrupt. Admitting the humanity of Christ, which is, 
as far as the body is concerned, material, they felt themselves 
obliged to admit that he was sinful. In order to escape this 
conclusion, they taught that the humanity in his case was not 
real, but only apparent; that, had his humanity been real, he 
must of necessity have been a sinner. 
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The speculations of those who admit the doctrine are almost 
infinitely diversified. They are often erude; many of them 
are childish, far removed from the simplicity in which the 
Scriptures have left the subject. Upon the manner in which 
the character of Christ is set forth in the Scriptures, it may 
be observed that he is denominated G'od, the Son of God, man, 
and the Son of man. When he is called God, or when any of 
the essential attributes of God are ascribed to him, we are to 
understand that his Divinity is indicated. We can understand 
nothing else. When he is denominated the Son of God, his 
mediatorial character, or something connected with it, is 
mainly brought to view. When he is called, or calls himself, 
the Son of man, his humanity is the subject of consideration. 
Of course this is true when he is called man. It is worthy of 
notice that the expression ‘‘Son of man,’’ in relation to Christ, 
occurs seventy-one times in the Scriptures. In sixty-seven of 
those instances he applies it to himself. He never alludes to 
his Divinity himself, except in a polemic way, for the purpose 
of counteracting the unreasonable prejudices of the Jews. 
When necessary for this purpose, he distinctly asserts that he 
and his Kather are one, and that he had done the works among them 
which no other man had done, which no mere man could do. 
Our Saviour’s example in this respect may teach us a useful 
practical lesson. He thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, yet he seldom, and never ostentatiously, presented his 
claims. | 

In proof of the humanity of Christ, I remark, 

1. That the Scriptures are explicit on this subject. 

John i. 14: “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.”’ 

We have no doubt in relation to the person indicated. The 
Word is Christ. His being made flesh expresses his assumption 
of humanity. d 

John vi. 58-56: ‘Then said Jesus unto them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
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blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood dwelleth in me, and I in him.” 

I may remark upon this latter passage, that Christ certainly 
speaks of his body and blood in a figurative sense; but the 
figure was derived from a fact—the existence of that body and 
blood. The existence of these is proof of his humanity. 
They were a part of his humanity. 

Again, it may be remarked upon these two passages, that 
St. John is more doctrinal in his Gospel than any of the Evan- 
gelists. He is particularly more explicit and formal in pre- 
senting the character of Christ. His Gospel is commenced 
with the distinct and formal announcement of the existence 
of the two natures in the Mediator: ‘The Word was God,”’ 
and, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” > 
There must have been a reason for such distinctness and 
care. | 

Stiil again, the reason seems to be found in the fact that he 
wrote his Gospel late in life, and after questions which were 
likely to lead to error began to be agitated in the Church on 
these subjects. He is, therefore, on these two fundamental 
truths—the Divinity and humanity of Christ—clear and une- 
quivocal. From the circumstances in which his testimony 
was delivered, it is to be considered of higher value. 

- Phil. 11. 5-8: “ Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus; who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.”’ ; 

The humiliation of Christ is the doctrine of this passage. He 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but “took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men;” 
was “found in fashion as a man, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.’ All these were conditions 
of humanity, and he who fulfilled such conditions must have 
been human. 


Gal. iv. 4, 5: “But when the fulness of the time was come, 
25 
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God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law.” 

If Christ was ‘‘made of a woman,” and ‘“‘ made under the 
law,” in the same sense in which those were under the law 
whom he came to redeem, he was man. 

Heb. ii. 14, 16: ‘“ Forasmuch, then, as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part 
of the same; that through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil. For verily he took 
not on him the nature of angels; but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham.” 

This entire chapter is an argument on this subject. The 
condition of man is presented—made a litile lower than the angels. 
Christ also was made a little lower than the angels, for the suffering 
of death. It was necessary that he should be thus made a par- 
taker of flesh and blood, like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful High-Priest. It was not only necessary 
that he should be thus made, but he was thus made, descend- 
ing below the nature of an gels, and. taking on himself the seed of 
Abraham. The argument is complete. 

Isa. vii. 14: “Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign: Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, ay shall 
call his name Immanuel.” 

Isa. ix. 6: “ For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given; and the government shall be upon his shoulder.” 

In these two passages the birth of Christ is prophetically 
announced. The first is applied to this event by the Evan- 
gelist himself. The circumstances of the birth of the Saviour, 
and the epithets used by the prophet, indicate very clearly 
his humanity. We could derive no other idea from the lan- 
guage: ‘‘A child is born—A son is given’ — The offspring of a 
virgin is “God with us.” 

II. That the Scriptures teach this doctrine indirectly, but 
still plainly. Says Dr. Dwight: 

‘The history of his birth, life, and death, is unanswerable 
proof that Christ was a man. Christ was born, lived, and 
died, essentially in the same manner as othermen. He in- 
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creased in wisdom, as well as in stature; wrought with his 
hands, ate, drank, slept, suffered on the cross, gave up the 
ghost, and was buried, in the same manner as other men.’’* 

The whole history of the life of Christ is a history of labors, 
privations, sufferings such as good men endure, as far as they 
are capable of enduring them, under similar circumstances. 
His affections were the affections of humanity. He wept and 
groaned in spirit, when surrounded by a throng of mourners. 
He wept also in prospect of the doom of Jerusalem. His soul 
was troubled when contemplating his own sufferings and death. 
He was filled with compassion when he saw the multitudes as 
sheep without a shepherd. He rejoiced in spirit at the report of 
the seventy disciples when they returned from their tempo- 
rary mission. All these were human affections, and indicate 
very clearly that the subject of them possessed a human na- 
ture. We see, therefore, that, in the expressive language of 
the apostle, he ‘‘ was in all points tempted as we are, yet with- 
out sin.’ If he endured our temptations, he shared our weak- 
nesses. 

It may be remarked, 

IIT. That the humanity of Christ consisted in “a true body 
and a reasonable soul.” The language of the catechism, is 
very appropriate to my purpose: ‘ Christ the Son of God be- 
came man, by taking to himself a true body and a reasonable 
soul, being conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary, and born of her, yet without sin.”’ 
The Divinity of Christ is not then the soul of the man Christ 
Jesus, but was superadded to the reasonable, intelligent, hu- 
man soul. Christ is said to have increased in wisdom. The 
Divinity needs no increase of wisdom. The mind, therefore, 
which thus increased in wisdom was a human mind. Said 
Jesus in prospect of his sufferings, ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death.” The Divinity could not be subject 
to such an affection. This sorrow was the sorrow of a human 
soul. 

I quote from the apostle: 


* Sermon XLII. 
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Heb. v. 7-9: ‘“* Who in the days of his flesh, when he had 
offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying and 
tears unto him that was able to save him from death, and 
was heard in that he feared; though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered; and 
being made perfect, he became the author of eternal salva- 
tion unto all them that obey him.” 

In this passage Christ is represented as undergoing the 
affections and exercises which are appropriate to an intelli- 
gent human being only. Among these was the learning of obedi- 
ence, and being made perfect. ‘These can be predicated of nothing, 
in the connection in which the expressions stand, but of a hu- 
man soul. It is the mind or soul which learns and is perfected. 
The Divinity is perfect without the necessity of learning. There 
is still another thought: the learning of obedience is certainly 
not to be predicated of the Divinity. God, simply considered, 
is above all law, and is, therefore, under no obligation to obe- 
dience. | 

IV. That in his humanity Christ was perfectly holy. His 
holiness as Mediator will hereafter be considered. The holi- 
ness of his character as a human being may be regarded as a 
distinct matter. In this respect he is our practical model, and 
presents to us a most beautiful and sublime example. In proof 
of the personal holiness of Christ we have the following scrip- 
tures: 

Heb. vii. 26: “For such an high-priest became us, who is 
— holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens.” ‘é 

2 Cor. v. 21: “For he hath made him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
1 him.” 

1 Peter ii. 22: ‘“‘Who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth.” } 

In addition to these scriptures, the testimony of Pilate and 
Judas may be offered. Says Pilate, after examining him as a 
criminal, ‘“‘I find no fault in him at all;” and again, washing 
his hands before the multitude: ‘I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person: see ye toit.” Said Judas the traitor, re- 
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penting of his guilty deed: “TI have sinned, in that I have be- 
trayed the innocent blood.” 

The whole life of our blessed Saviour consisted of a series 
of acts of piety, benevolence, kindness, and devotion to the 
happiness of men. The great object of his mission as Me- 
diator was the deliverance of the world from sin. His sym- 
pathy as a man led him as far as possible to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of the present life. He went about doing good, fulfilling 
every relation to humanity, with a fidelity unknown before. 

I cannot present this subject more beautifully or appropri- 
ately than in the language of Dr. Paley: 

‘The character of Christ,’’ says he, ‘is a part of the mo- 
rality of the gospel; and one strong observation upon which 
is, that neither as represented by his followers, nor as attacked 
by his enemies, is he charged with any personal vice. This 
remark is as old a® Origen: ‘Though innumerable lies and 
ealumnies had been forged against the venerable Jesus, none 
had dared to charge him with an intemperance.’ Nota reflec- 
tion upon his moral character, not an imputation or suspicion 
of any offence against purity or chastity, appears for five hun- 
dred yedrs after his birth. This faultlessness is more peculiar 
than we are apt to imagine. Some stam pollutes the morals 
or the morality of almost every other teacher, and of every 
other lawgiver. Zeno the Stoic, and Diogenes the Cynic, fell 
into the foulest impurities, of which also Socrates himself was 
more than suspected. 

‘“‘In speaking of the founders of new institutions, we can- 
not forget Mahomet. His licentious transgressions of his own 
licentious rules; his abuse of the character which he assumed, 
and of the power which he had acquired, for the purposes of 
personal and privileged indulgence; his avowed claim of a 
special permission from Heaven of unlimited sensuality, is 
known to every reader, as it is confessed by every writer of 
the Moslem story. 

“In the histories of Christ which are left us, although 
very short, and although dealing in narrative, and not in ob- 
servation or panegyric, we perceive, besides the absence of 
every appearance of vice, traces of devotion, humility, benig- 
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nity, mildness, patience, prudence. I speak of traces of these 
qualities, because the qualities themselves are to be collected 
from incidents, inasmuch as the terms are never used of Christ 
in the Gospels, nor is any formal character of him drawn in 
any part of the New Testament. 

‘“‘' Thus we see the devotedness of his mind, in his frequent re- 
tirement in solitary prayer; in his habitual giving of thanks; 
in his reference of the beauties and operations of nature to 
the bounty of Providence; in his earnest addresses to his Fa- 
ther, more particularly that short but solemn one before the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead; and in the deep piety of his 
behavior in the garden on the last evening of his life; his 
humility, in his constant reproof of contentions for superiority ; 
the benignity and affectionateness of his temper, in his kindness to 
children; in the tears which he shed over his falling country, 
and upon the death of his friend; in his ieticing the widow’s 
mite; in his parables of the good Samaritan, of the ungrate- 
ful servant, and of the Pharisee and Publican, of which par- 
ables no one but a man of humanity could have been the 
author. The mildness and lenity of his character is discovered 
in his rebuke of the forward zeal of his disciples at the Sam- 
aritan village ; in his expostulations with Pilate; in his prayer 
for his enemies at the moment of his suffering, which, though 
it has since been very properly and frequently imitated, was 
then, I apprehend, new. His prudence is discerned where pru- 
dence is most wanted, in his conduct on trying occasions, and 
in answer to artful questions.’’* 

I add to these extracts a passage from Chubb, an avowed 
unbeliever : ) 

‘“‘In Christ,” says he, ‘we have an example of a quiet and 
peaceable spirit, of a becoming modesty and sobriety; just, 
honest, upright, and sincere; and, above all, of a most gra- 
cious and benevolent temper and behavior. One who did no 
wrong, no injury to any man; in whose mouth was no guile; 
who went about doing good, not only by his ministry, but also 
in curing all manner of diseases among the people. His life 
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was a beautiful picture of human nature in its native purity 
and simplicity, and showed at once what excellent creatures 
men would be under the influence and power of that gospel 
which he preached unto them.’’* 

In concluding this interesting topic, allow me to remark 
that the holiness of Christ’s character is illustrated by all the 
actions of his life, by every public and private discourse at- 
tributed to him by the evangelists, by every development of 
temper and disposition recorded of him by his friends or ene- 
mies. The officers of the priests and Pharisees, when called 
to an account for not bringing him on a certain occasion, an- 
swered, ‘“‘ Never man spake like this man.”’ They considered 
this a sufficient explanation. In a review of what has been 
here presented, and of what may have heretofore been written 
on this subject, we may well exclaim: ‘ Never man lived like 
this man.” 

I have thus in the progress of these Lectures endeavored to 
present a scriptural view of the person and character of Christ, 
as the Mediator between God and man. No subject within 
the range of theology is more important. The truth is, Christ 
is the central point in the Christian system; this is so, if it be 
indeed a Christian system. He is the sun in our theological 
firmament. If his character is distinctly presented, light is 
diffused; if his character 1s obscured, darkness is the result. 
There are difficulties in connection with this subject; but the 
chief difficulties have arisen from an unwillingness to receive 
the simple statements of the Scriptures. It is a plain case 
that the Scriptures describe Christ as a God; it is equally 
plain that they describe him as aman. The objector inquires 
how these things can be. They seem to him inconceivable, 
absurd, impossible. But the Scriptures evidently present the 
subject in this light. 

There are two modes of escaping the difficulty to which the 
objector may resort: one is, to neutralize the force of scrip- 
tural language by criticism; the other is, to deny in whole or 
in part the Divine authority of the Scriptures. They are, 
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however, dangerous methods. The moment in which we al- 
low ourselves to question or debate before the authority of 
God's word, or to modify its simplest statements, is a perilous 
moment to the theological inquirer. Such a course has led 
thousands into error and infidelity. When God speaks, it is 
our simple duty to hear, believe, and obey. 

From this discussion of the character of Christ, I derive 
the following additional thoughts: 

1. In his character 1s presented the most sublime and 
glorious combination ever presented to the human mind. 
When man was made, he was made upright, very good, in 
the image of God. He was himself a glorious object, the 
perfection of God’s workmanship. In Christ this perfect 
humanity, untainted, undegraded by sin, is united with the 
perfection and glory of the Godhead. We may make this 
doctrinal combination a ground of objection to the gospel, 
if we will. We may convert it into a stumbling-stone, or we 
may stand, as angels do, with admiration contemplating the 
wonder. When the prophet made the astounding prophe- 
tical disclosure that ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given; and the government shall be upon his shoulder; 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace ;” 
we may suppose that he disclosed at least a part of the things 
which the angels desired to look into. ‘The probability is, that they 
did not understand the mystery, until they learned that a Sa- 
viour of men had been born in the city of David, and were dis- 
patched to bring the intelligence to the shepherds who watched 
their flocks by night. We are perpetually charged with receiv- 
ing a doctrine, in the incarnation of Christ, which is wholly 
beyond our comprehension. We admit the charge. Who can 
understand such a combination? But we receive the doctrine 
because revelation presents it. We believe the Bible, and 
with the Bible are compelled to receive the doctrine. Our 
minds may falter and stagger under the weight of such a truth. 
Is this a matter of surprise? What are we to expect from 
the disclosures of an infinite mind, but truths which may 
overwhelm us? The Godhead and the manhood exist in 
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Christ. This is one of the disclosures of such amind. Am 
I to attempt an estimate of the internal credibility of the truth, 
by my own narrow capacity? Is not this to claim that my 
mind is not only perfect, but infinite—that it can comprehend 
all the truth which an infinite mind can communicate? Let 
me rather read the word, believe and rejoice in a doctrine 
which is so full of glory and grace. 

2. In the character of Christ we find the only medium of 
which we can have any idea, adapted to the recovery of our 
race from their degradation and ruin. An uncreated being 
could not have been subjected to the law which man violated 
—could not have obeyed or suffered. Without obedience and 
suffering, the Jaw could not have been magnified, nor could 
sin have been forgiven. A created being could have rendered 
no obedience beyond what was necessary on his own account. 
How could man have been redeemed by such a being? But 
in the character of Christ, every requisition is met. In one 
person are combined a created and an uncreated being—one 
who is subject to law, and one who gives infinite merit to the 
obedience rendered. And how much more inconceivable 1s it 
that God and man should be united in one person, than that 
mind and matter should be combined in one person? That 
the combination should be as necessary in the one ease to the 
constitution of a Mediator, as, in the other, to the constitution 
ofaman? But in this glorious combination, fitly symbolized 
by the ladder of the patriarch, we have a communication 
opened between heaven and earth. Mercy and truth have met 
‘together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other ; truth has 
sprung out of the earth, and righteousness has looked down from hea- 
ven. The law of God has been magnified, and made honorable. 
Nor can we conceive how these things could have been ef- 
fected, had not the Mediator possessed both the natures, and 
all the attributes which we ascribe to him. 

8. In his character are combined some of the things in 
relation to which we may be said to see through a glass darkly ; 
which we may be said to know in part. The fuller vision and 
knowledge, however, of these things are reserved for futurity. 
Will I not better understand myself in the next world? 
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Will not ten thousand mysteries connected with my intellec- 
tual, moral, and even my physical constitution be rendered 
intelligible? And will not these developments increase my 
interest in myself? And may it not be supposed that, as I 
draw nearer and still nearer to my Redeemer for ever, I will 
understand. his character more fully, and that things which 
now appear inexplicable, will become clear and distinct? That 
seeing face to face, I shall behold a beauty, a sublimity, and a 
glory of which I had no conception before? How foolish are 
we to speak of mysteries in the revelation of God—we who 
are but in the childhood of our existence, and before whom an 
eternity stretches out, to be filled up with the development of 
new wonders and new glories! Let us rather, in faith and 
patience, wait the disclosures of another world, in which we 
may expect to see as we are seen, and know as we are known. The 
future state of a good man is not to be a state of intellectual 
or spiritual inactivity. Whilst he will be constantly increas- 
ing in holiness, he will be as rapidly increasing in knowledge. 
What may be his acquisitions in the progress of numberless 
years? We cannot now understand the full import of the ex- 
pression, “‘In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily ;” still we are satisfied that the Spirit of inspiration un- 
derstood itself, and that the disclosures of eternity will relieve 
our minds from any doubt and embarrassment in relation to 
its meaning. 

4. The doctrine of the incarnation is in the fullest sense a 
doctrine of faith. We receive it upon testimony, and upon 
testimony alone. Faith never contradicts reason. It may 
reach farther than reason can reach. It does so in this case. 
Reason cannot penetrate the secrets of the unknown world, 
but faith goes thither. Reason cannot comprehend the exist- 
ence and character of God, but faith, without attempting to 
comprehend, bows to the simple teaching of nature and reve- 
lation on this subject. We know well enough that the mys- 
tery of the incarnation is incomprehensible, but faith yields 
implicit credence to that authority which alone can settle the 
question. Reason may reel and stagger under the weight of 
such a truth, but faith stands firmly, because its basis is firm. 
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I may restate a proposition which has been already pre- 
sented, that to assume a truth of this kind to be contrary to 
reason because it is incomprehensible by our minds, is to as- 
sume that our minds are infinite. Such a position might be 
taken in the experimental and exact sciences, but in such cases 
as the one under consideration, it can never be taken without 
an assumption of our own infinity. It implies, as I have sug- 
gested, that we can understand all that an infinite mind can 
reveal. It is very evident, however, that even an infinite mind 
can disclose only what it knows. To claim, therefore, that 
our minds can contain and comprehend what an infinite mind 
can reveal, is to claim infinity. If this reasoning is correct, a 
belief in the doctrine of the incarnation leads practically to 
humility. It subjects the pride of human reason and of hu- 
man thought to the authority of the Great Teacher himself, 
and of those who taught under his direction, as other doctrines 
of the cross subject the pride of the human heart, and bring 
it into quiet and obedient submission to Him whose right it is 
to rule the mind, and the heart, and the life. 
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SOME OF THE APPELLATIONS GIVEN TO OUR SAVIOUR IN THE 
SCRIPTURES. — 


We have already considered the mysterious combination of 
natures in the person of Christ. This combination constitutes 
his nature or character as Mediator: We are now to consider 
the Saviour in some of the relations in which he is represented 
in the Scriptures. These relations are expressed. by names 
apphed to him which are very significant. Some of these 
names have been incidentally introduced in the progress of 
our inquiries; but the subject deserves a more extended and 
distinct examination. very epithet of the Saviour was given 
under Divine direction, and is intended to express some 
weighty truth. What those truths are it is a matter of vital 
importance to every inquirer to understand. To this subject 
we now address ourselves. And, : 

I. He is denominated ‘“‘ Jesus” by the angel who announced 
his prospective birth. The reason is also annexed: 

Matt. 1. 21: “And thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins.” 

The term Jesus means a Deliverer, or a Saviour. He is called 
Jesus, because he came as a Deliverer or a Saviour. Joshua 
was the leader of the armies of Israel who took possession of 
the land of promise; Jesus is the leader of the spiritual Israel 
who are to obtain possession of the spiritual Canaan. The 
names are the same, and there is a beautiful parallelism in the 
offices, or rather the one is a beautiful symbol of the other. 

II. He is denominated the ‘Messiah,’ or the ‘ Christ.”’ 
The words signify the same thing—the anointed. One is of 
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Hebrew, the other of Greek origin. He is called the anointed, 
because he may be figuratively said to have been anointed— 
set apart or consecrated to his mediatorial work. Under the 
old dispensation, prophets, priests, and kings were inaugurated 
into office by an anointing with oil. Our Saviour was a pro- 
-phet, priest, and king, and is, therefore, denominated the Mes- 
siah, or the Christ. The prophet thus expresses himself per- 
sonating the Messiah: 

Isa. xi. 1-3: ‘The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; be- 
cause the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort 
all that mourn; to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to 
give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they 
might be called Trees of righteousness, The planting of the 
Lord, that he might be glorified.” 

This passage is applied by the Saviour to himself, and illus- 
trates the denomination which we are now considering. The 
unction or anointing in this case was the anointing of Christ 
to the prophetical office, since the services contemplated be- 
longed properly to that office. 

Again, says the apostle: 

Acts x. 88: “How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the Holy Ghost and with power: who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the devil, for God was 
with him.’’ | 

The works ascribed to our Saviour in this passage are works 
of power—the works of a king. The anointing then may be 
regarded as an anointing to his kingly office. Again: 

Psalm 11. 6: “ Yet have I set—anointed—my king upon my 
holy hill of Zion.”’ 

The baptism of Christ, and the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
which immediately succeeded, constituted his introduction 
into the priestly office. The Spirit’s descending and resting 
upon him was the unction or anointing from which be is pro- 
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perly denominated the Christ. Our Saviour.doubtless had 
reference to his priestly initiation in his expression to John: 
“For thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.”” The 
priest was brought to the door of the tabernacle, and washed 
with water, and then anointed with the oil of consecration. 

Til. He is called Immanuel. This name is compounded of 
three Hebrew words, and means as expounded by the Evan- 
gelist, ‘God with us.’’ It is intended to set forth the doc- . 
trine of the incarnation. God not only dwelt with man, but 
was made in the likeness of sinful flesh. He united hu- 
manity with his Godhead, and thus, in the fullest sense, be- 
came ** God with us.”’ 

IV. He is denominated the Son of man. This title, as I 
have suggested before, is expressive of his humanity. His 
application of it to himself indicates his humility. He claimed 
to be the Son of God, but at the same time acknowledged his 
kindredship to those whom he came to redeem. 

V. He is called the Son of God. This denomination is a 
subject of greater difficulty, and I propose to examine it at 
greater length. It has been heretofore stated that the names 
applied to the different persons of the Trinity were to be un- 
derstood figuratively and officially rather than literally. When 
Christ is called the Son of God, then the expression has a 
firurative, or an official, rather than a literal import. But still, 
although a literal relationship is not to be understood, a rela- 
tionship of some kind is to be understood, bearing in some 
sense a resemblance to a literal sonship. The question is, 
what is the nature of that relationship? What is the scrip- 
tural import of the phrase, The Son of God? In the consider- 
ation of such a question, it is peculiarly necessary to use cau- 
tion, and to follow as closely as possible the explicit or clearly 
implied guidance of the Scriptures. I shall aim to pursue 
this course. This phrase, then, is intended to teach, 

1. That the humanity of Christ was the production of 
Divine agency in a miraculous manner. The angel who 
made the annunciation to the mother of the Saviour, 
said, 

Luke i. 31, 32, 35: “And behold, thou shalt conceive in 
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thy womb, and bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest.” 

In explanation of the announcement, he said further, 

‘The Holy Ghost shall come-'upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore, also, that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee ee be called the Son of 
pd i, 

This passage sets forth the reason explicitly, or rather one 
of the reasons of the application of the title, which we are 
considering, to our Saviour. It is found in his miraculous 
conception—the conception of his human nature. It seems 
to me also, that this passage summarily sets aside the doc 
trine of an ‘“ eternal generation.” The Sonship of Christ, as 
here taught, contemplates his human nature produced by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, and no intelligent theologian will 
pretend that this was eternal. The Scriptures in this case be- 
come their own expounder, and the exposition cannot be mis- 
taken. 

2. The Divinity of Christ, or his equality with the Father. 
This seems to be the sense in which the Saviour himself used 
the expression, and in which the Jews understood him to use 
it, in his conversations with them. 

John v. 17, 18: “But Jesus answered them, My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill him, because he not only had broken the Sab- 
bath, but said also that God was his Father, making himself 
equal with God.” 

It is evident that the Jews considered the Saviour, in claim- 
ing God as his Father, as pretending to an equality with God. 
Indeed, in this context he explicitly teaches the doctrine of the 
equality of the Son with the Father, and this is the subject a 
controversy between him and the Jews. 

John v. 22, 23: “For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment to the Son, that all men should honor 
the Son, even as they honor the Father. He that honoreth 
not the Son honoreth not the Father which hath sent him.” 

The doctrine of this passage is, that, according to the Divine 
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constitution, the Father and the Son are to be equally honored. 
It is to be borne in mind, too, that the Saviour himself is the 
person who sets forth and vindicates this constitution. He 
himself makes the claim which is based upon it. When he 
taught that God was his Father, that he was the Son of God, 
and to be equally honored with the Father, he intended to 
teach that he was himself Divine. In so teaching, he made 
himself equal with God. The Jews understood this to be his 
object, and pronounced him a blasphemer. 

3. That Jesus was indeed the Christ, or the true Messiah. 
I commence with the profession of Peter: 

Matt. xvi. 16: “And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Again, another profession of Peter: 

John vi. 68, 69: ‘“‘Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
And we believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” 

It is very evident that Peter, in both these passages, intended 
to express, in the fullest possible manner, his conviction of the 
Messiahship of the Saviour. LHe intended to express this, and 
nothing else. But when he acknowledged the Messiahship 
of his Master, he acknowledged his Sonship: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” The one acknowledg- 
ment is a repetition of the other. 

John i. 82-34: “And John bare record, saying, I saw the 
Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon 
him. And I knew him not; but he that sent me to baptize 
with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see 
the Spirit descending, and remaining upon him, the same is 
he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and 
bare record, that this is the Son of God.” 

John i. 49: ‘Nathanael answered, and saith unto him, 
Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou art the King of 
Israel.” 

The import of both these passages, as far as they relate to 
the subject under consideration, is the same. John saw the 
signs attending the baptism of the Saviour, and was convinced 
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that he was the Messiah. He intended to express this convic- 
tion when he denominates him the Son of God. Nathanael 
had also witnessed such signs as convinced him of the same 
truth, and he expresses his conviction when he calls him “the 
Son of God—the King of Israel.” The latter expression of 
Nathanael makes this more evident, as the Saviour was never 
denominated the King of Israel, except when referred to as the 
Messiah. 

John xi. 27: “‘I believe,’’ said Martha, “that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, who should come into the world.” 

Matt. xxvi. 63: ‘And the high-priest answered and said 
unto him, I adjure thee by the living God that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” 

John xx. 81: “ But these are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, 
ye might have life through his name.” 

In all these passages, it seems evident that the Messiahship 
and Sonship of the Saviour are considered synonymous. “We 
know that nothing is more common in Scripture than to repeat 
the same thing in different words and phrases, for the sake of 
emphasis.”’ The phrases which have been mentioned seem to 
be examples of this kind. When Jesus is acknowledged to 
be the Christ, the Messiah, he is acknowledged at the same time 
to be the Son of God. This was the usus loquendi of the Jews 
in the age of our Saviour, and, as we see, enters largely into 
the New Testament. I present a context, in which these 
phrases are used as convertible expressions. 

1 John v. 1, 4, 5: ‘*‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ, is born of God. For whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world. Who is he that overcometh the world, but 
he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 

“ Believing that Jesus is the Son of God, is here represented 
as the same thing as believing that he is the Christ.”’ 

4. The great affection of the first person in the Trinity for 
the second. The nature of the relation subsisting between 
them we cannot fully comprehend; but various passages of 
Scripture indicate that, whatever it may be, it is a source of 
deep and intense affection, and that the relation of Sonship is 

26 
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used for the purpose of illustrating that affection. Some ot 
the passages are very familiar. 

John iii. 16-18: “For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved. He that believeth on him is 
not condemned, but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only- 
begotten Son of God.” 

John iii. 85: “The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into his hands.” | 

It seems to me, from the course of reasoning, that the ex- 
pressions Son of G'od, and only-begoiten Son of God, used in these 
passages, are intended to indicate the strong affection of the 
Father for the Son. The reasoning would be inconclusive, if 
this idea were excluded. When it is said that ‘God so loved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son,” we are to under- 
stand that his love for the world was so great, that he made 
such a sacrifice for its redemption as a father would make in 
giving up an only son for the accomplishment of a benevolent 
purpose, and that the benevolence of the purpose is to be esti- 
mated by what would be the supposed love of the father for 
the son in such acase. Our Saviour is therefore called the Son, 
and the only-begotten Son, to express the deep affection of which 
he is the object, and thus to shadow forth the immeasurable 
benevolence of God to the world. This view of the subject 
is corroborated by 

Matt. iii. 17: “And lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Again, by 

Matt. xvii. 5: “ While he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud 
overshadowed them; and behold, a voice out of the cloud, 
which said, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased: hear ye him.” 

The Prophet Isaiah, personating the Father, expresses him- 
self thus, in reference to the future Messiah: 

Isa. xlii. 1: “Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine 
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elect, in whom my soul delighteth; Ihave put my Spirit upon 
him; he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.” 

These passages indicate the strong affection of the Father 
for the Son, or of the first person for the second. The filial 
relation is used to illustrate the depth and strength of that 
affection. As ason, an only son, may be supposed to concen- 
trate the affections of a father, so Christ, the second person, 
concentrates the affections of the first. 

5. The Saviour is denominated the Son of God because he 
was raised from the dead by the power of God. 

Psalm ii. 7: “I will declare the decree: the Lord hath said 
unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.” 

The apostle applies this passage to the resurrection of 
Christ : 

Acts xii. 32, 33: “And we declare unto you glad tidings, 
how that the promise which was made unto the fathers, God 
hath fulfilled the same to us their children, in that he hath 
raised up Jesus again, as it is also written in the second Psalm, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” 

Rev. 1. 5.: “And from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful wit- 
ness, and the first-begotten of the dead.” 

These passages indicate very clearly that the resurrection 
of Christ is given in the Scriptures as a reason of the title 
which we are now considering. Why he should he denomi- 
nated the Son of God because he was thus raised, we cannot 
tell. The Scriptures, however, explain themselves, as far as 
the fact is concerned. The reason of that fact is not the sub- 
ject of inquiry. 

Paul, also, commenting upon this subject, says of our Sa- 
viour, that he was, 

Rom. i. 4: ‘“ Declared to be the Son of God, with power, ac- 
cording to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead.” 

This passage teaches that the connection between the Mes- 
siahship of the Saviour and his resurrection is so immediate, 
that, in consideration of his resurrection, he is, in a certain 
sense, to be denominated the Son of God. The passage may 
be regarded as an exponent of the preceding scriptures which 
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I have quoted in connection with this topic. It is therefore 
evident that the position is correct, that Christ is denominated 
the Son of God, from his resurrection from the dead by the 
power of God. 

6. Because he is the appointed heir of all things. 

Heb. i. 1, 2: “God, who, at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners, spake in time past to the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds.” ‘ 

Psalm 1. 8: “Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.” 

In the first of these passages the appointment to the heir- 
ship of all things is represented as a consequence of the Son- 
ship. He is appointed the heir, because he is the Son. In 
the other, the promise of bestowing the inheritance is made 
in connection with the acknowledgment of the Sonship: 
“Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.”’ The de- 
nomination of the Saviour as the Son of God, from this cause, 
is in conformity with the figure of speech by which the effect 
is substituted for the cause. Heirship is not synonymous with 
sonship, but is the consequence of sonship. He is called the 
_ Son, because, from the Divine constitution, he is appointed 
the heir. 

7. Christ is denominated the Son of G'od to indicate an eter- 
nal relationship to the Father, as the second person in the 
Trinity. In considering the theory of the Trinity, I have 
already assumed that God existed in this manner from eternity, 
that the Trinity did not grow up from any necessity arising 
out of the condition in which this world was placed by sin, 
but that the Godhead existed essentially as a Trinity. If so, 
there were certain relations existing between the different 
persons from eternity. The nature of those relations we may 
never be able to comprehend; but as they are developed to us 
in the glorious scheme of human redemption, they are ex- 
pressed as the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I 
have endeavored to show that, whilst it may be difficult to 
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determine what relations these terms do indicate, it is easy to 
satisfy ourselves that they are not used in their natural and 
literal sense. But the relation which we are considering has 
been in some sense an eternal relation. 

John i. 14: “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us; and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

This passage teaches that the glory developed by the Son 
was an original glory, derived from his connection with the 
Father, the first person. This connection was from eternity. 
The revelation, however, of the relation, and the offices arising 
out of it, have an immediate connection with time. All the 
developments of the scheme of human redemption are works 
of time. If this scheme had never been formed or developed, 
still the relation which we are now considering would have 
existed. Says the Saviour, 

John x. 80: ‘‘I and my Father are one.” 

The duality and the unity expressed in this passage are from 
eternity. If this is true of the duality, the relations of the 
persons existed from eternity. The Saviour expresses these 
as the relations of Father and Son. When he speaks of the 
unity of the persons, he intends to set forth, as far as it can 
be set forth to our minds, the inexplicable intimacy of the re- 
lations existing between the Father and the Son. 

Rom. i. 8, 4: “ Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
which was made of the seed of David, according to the flesh, 
and declared to be the Son of God with power, according to 
the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.”’ 

The explanation of these verses has been considered diffi- 
cult. ‘Two or three things are, however, clearly suggested. 

First, the resurrection of Christ is a declaration, a proof, that 
he is the Son of God. 

Secondly, he was made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh only. 

Thirdly, he was the Son of G'od according to the Spirit of holiness. 
This Spirit of holiness was doubtless his Divine nature. He 
was of the seed of David, or the son of David, in his hu- 
manity ; he was the Son of God in his Divinity. If this ex- 
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position is correct, the Sonship of Christ indicates, in addition 
to other things, an eternal relationship between the first and 
second persons in the Trinity. The terms in which it is ex- 
pressed indicate the intimacy and tenderness of that relation- 
ship. Hence the doctrine of an eternal Sonship is admissible, 
whilst that of an eternal generation, as we have seen, is to be 
rejected. The relation of Sonship goes back into eternity— 
into that condition of things in which the Godhead existed 
before the world was made, and in which it would have existed 
for ever, if the world had never been made, and, of course, 
if man had never fallen. The doctrine of an ‘eternal genera- 
tion is an incongruity in itself. 

I now close the discussion of this subject. The proposi- 
tion was to consider some of the appellations given to our Sa- 
viour in the Scriptures. I have examined the most important 
of them. The most difficult as well as the most important 
among these appellations is that of Sonship in relation to God. 
I have accordingly given my principal attention to this. It is 
a subject seldom discussed, and on that account itself claimed 
a more extended examination. Says Dr. Woods, in consider- 
ing this subject: | 

‘¢ But it is further and specially to be observed, that Christ 
may be called the Son of God on account of his exalted dignity, 
or on account of the peculiar affection and favor of which he 
is the object; or on account of his filial temper; or on account 
of his likeness to the nature and his conformity to the will of 
hts Father; or on account of his title to inherit the kingdom. 
And if it should be found that he sustains a character and 
office in which all these grounds of Sonship are joined to- 
gether—a character and office involving his exalted dignity ; 
miraculous conception; the peculiar love and favor of God 
towards him; the most perfect filial temper; likeness to the 
Divine nature, and conformity to the Divine will, and a title 
to inherit the kingdom—there would then clearly be the utmost 
propriety in calling him the Son of God, on account of his char- 
acter and office. Here would be a combination of circum- 
stances which, taken together, would show that it possesses 
the highest degree of fitness and force. This last view of the 
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subject seems to me to be supported by the current language 
of the word of God.’’* , 

This view of the subject is a confirmation of what I have 
endeavored substantially to present. 

From the Sonship of Christ as presented in this Lecture, we 
may derive the following practical reflections: 

1. Every thing which he has done and suffered for mankind 
must be acceptable with the Father. He is the Beloved, in whom 
the Father is well pleased. The great interest, the great pleasure 
felt by the Father in the Son, will naturally be transferred to 
the labors and sufferings of the Son in our behalf. This re- 
flection is made more reasonable, too, from the fact that the 
will and purpose of the Son coincide in all cases with those 
of the Father. There is no collision: ‘Lo, I come; in the 
volume of the book it is written of me, I delight to do thy 
will, O my God; yea, thy law is within my heart.” Such is 
the language of the Son to the Father expressive of their 
unanimity. We can thus readily understand the prophet when 
he says: ‘‘ The Lord is well pleased for his righteousness’ sake; 
he will magnify the law and make it honorable.” This is a 
reasonable expectation from the character of the Son, and his 
relations to the Father. 

2. We may repose the most unshaken confidence in Christ 
as our Advocate. ‘‘If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father.” This advocate is the Son—the Son in whom the 
Father is well pleased. Will not such an advocate prevail ? 
Will not those for whom he intercedes, if they have sinned, be 
pardoned arf restored? The Saviour’s last prayer for his dis- 
ciples, when he was about to leave them, may be regarded as 
an illustration of his intercessory prayers for his people: “I 
pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world; but 
. that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. Sanctify them 
through thy truth: thy word is truth. Neither pray I for 
these alone; but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word. Father, I will that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, be with me, where I am, that they may behold 
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my glory which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst me be- 
‘fore the foundation of the world.” I ask again, will not such 
prayers, offered by such an advocate, prevail ? 

8. The Sonship of Christ illustrates the greatness of the 
love which God has exercised towards the world. The gift 
of the Son for reproach, for ignominy, for suffering, and death, 
is an expression of that love. Could a more striking expres- 
sion have been given? Says the apostle on this subject: “For 
scarcely for a righteous man will one die; yet peradventure 
for a good man some would even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.’’ Again, says the Saviour: ‘ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’”’ If the Saviour laid down his life, not for his friends, 
but even for his enemies, and God commended his love to- 
wards us in sending his Son to die for us while sinners, I may 
urge that we have the highest possible expression of that 
love. 

4, We have the fullest assurance of receiving every thing 
necessary to our salvation through the Son. On this subject 
the apostle reasons thus: “‘He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things?” The inference seems reasonable. 
If God has bestowed the greater—rather the greatest of all 
gifts—why should he withhold the less? Additional strength 
is given to this reasoning when we consider that a chief object 
in bestowing the greater gift was to open the way for the 
just bestowment of the less. ® 

5. The Sonship of Christ presents to us in a striking man- 
ner the glorious mystery of the incarnation. Whilst he is the 
Son of God, he is at the same time the Son of man: he is Im- 
manuel, God with us—“ God and man in two distinct natures, 
and one person for ever.” 

“Precious truth! Glorious mystery! May it dwell in our 
hearts, and be evermore the subject of our grateful and devout 
contemplation !” | 
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PERSONALITY AND DIVINITY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


In the Scriptures counsel and purpose are attributed to the 
Father—the counsel and purpose by which the great system 
of mercy was originated. Obedience, suffering, death, and 
intercession are attributed to the Son in the fulfilment of that 
plan. To the Holy Spirit is assigned the office of carrying 
forward the work among men in the personal absence of the 
Son. The work of the Spirit is necessary in making effectual 
the means used in the providence of God for the consumma- 
tion of their deliverance from sin. The influence of the Spirit, 
according to the Scriptures, is developed in the hearts and lives 
of men. | 

The object of this Lecture is twofold: first, to set forth the 
Personality ; secondly, the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

I. We consider, first, his personality. The necessity of ex- 
amining the subject in this aspect of it arises from the fact 
that the Holy Spirit has been considered by some Christians 
as an attribute of the Divinity rather than as a Divine person. 
Our inquiry will, therefore, be, what do the Scriptures teach 
on this subject? My position is that all the attributes and actions 
of a personal agent are ascribed to the Holy Spirit. We infer from 
these that he is a personal agent. I begin with our Saviour’s 
promise to his disciples : 

John xvi. 7-11, 13: “Nevertheless I tell you the truth: it 
is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you; and when he is come, he will reprove the 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment; of sin, 
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because they believe not on me; of righteousness, because I 
go to my Father, and ye see me no more; of judgment, be- 
cause the prince of this world is judged. Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth; 
for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak; and he will show you things to 
come.”’ 

John xiv. 16: “And I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever.” 

In these passages the Holy Spirit is represented as a ‘‘ Com- 
forter ;’’ the promise is that he shall be sent; shall come; shall 
reprove; shall guide into all truth; shall hear; shall speak ; shall 
foretell or reveal things to come. All these exercises and employ- 
ments imply a personal existence. They are the exercises and 
employments of a personal agent. Shall we say that this lan- 
guage is highly metaphorical, and that these employments are 
metaphorically attributed to the Holy Spirit? It would be easy 
to show that such a view of the subject is absurd. None of 
the things ascribed to the Holy Spirit can be conceived of, 
distinct from a personal agency. An attribute of even the God- 
head cannot be imagined to reprove, teach, hear, speak, re- 
veal, to be sent, to act the part of a Comforter. In the whole 
discourse of which these passages are a part, our Saviour ex- 
presses himself in the plainest and most unaffected terms. 
How could he have done otherwise in delivering his last coun- 
sels to his disciples ? 

1 Cor. ii. 10, 11: ‘But God hath revealed them to us by his 
Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man, save’ 
the spirit of man which is in him? Even so, the things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” 

The Spirit of God is here represented as knowing, searching 
all things, yed, the deep things of God, revealing. These are all per- 
sonal acts, and imply a personal existence and agency. 

Psalm civ. 80: ‘Thou sendest forth thy Spirit: they are 
created ; and thou renewest the face of the earth.” 

John xv. 26: “But when the Comforter is come, whom I 
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will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of bath 

which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me.’ 
Gal. iv. 6: “And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth 

the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 

The idea of personal agency is communicated in all these 
passages. The Spirit is said to be sent, to be sent forth. In the 
first he is represented as creating, renewing; in the second, as 
being sent; proceeding from the Father ; testifying ; as the Com- 
forter ; in the third, as being sent forth inio our hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father. These are personal exercises and employments. 
They imply a personal agency. 

Rom. viii. 14, 16: “For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. The Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” 

Rom. vill. 26, 27: ‘Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our in- 
firmities; for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

The Spirit is here said to lead, bear witness with our spirit, to 
help our infirmities, to make intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered, to have a mind or pleasure—a will. 

1 Cor. vi..11: “And such were some of you; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.”’ 

Titus ui. 5: “Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

In these passages the work of renewal and the -work of 
sanctification are attributed to the Holy Spirit. These works 
imply, personality and agency. 

1 Cor. xii. 8-12: ‘For to one is given by the Spirit the 
word of wisdom; to another, the word of knowledge by the 
same Spirit; to another, faith by the same Spirit; to another, 
the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another, the work- 
ing of miracles; to another, prophecy ; to another, discerning 
of spirits; to another, divers kinds of tongues; to another, 
the interpretation of tongues; but all these worketh that one 
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and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as 
he will.” : 

In this passage the Spirit is said to give gifts; to make a dis- 
tribution of gifts ; to work in the soul of man—‘‘A1ll these worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit.” 

Acts vill. 29: “Then the Spirit satd unto Philip, Go near, 
and join thyself unto this chariot.” 

Acts x. 19: “While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit 
said unto him, Behold, three men seek thee.” 

These passages imply a personal agency in the Spirit. It 
spoke to Philip, and also to Peter. 

I might multiply proofs and illustrations, but forbear. The 
idea is as distinctly and fully presented that the Holy Spirit is 
a personal agent, as that the Father and the Son are such. 
The truth is, no other idea could be derived from the Scrip- 
tures, as it seems to me, unless the mind were previously com- 
mitted to a theory which would of necessity exclude the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit. 

But if the Spirit is not a person, we must adopt the the- 
ory of Unitarians and modern Reformers, that it is an at- 
tribute of God. The Holy Spirit is something. If it be not 
a personal agent, it must be an attribute of a personal agent. 
A favorite opinion of those opposed to the view here pre- 
sented is, that when the Spirit of God is mentioned in the 
Scriptures, we are to understand by it an expression of his 
wisdom or power. Let us make an experiment of such an 
exegesis. 

Acts x. 88: “How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the Holy Ghost, and with power.” 

According to the theory which we are considering, this pas- 
sage should stand thus: How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the holy power, or the holy wisdom of God, and with 
power. 

Rom. xv. 18: ‘Now the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost :’’—that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the holy power, or holy wisdom of God. 
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Rom. xv. 19: ‘Through mighty signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God’’—by the power of the power of 
God, or by the power of the wisdom of God. 

‘1 Cor. ii. 4: “And my speech and my preaching was not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power’+-in demonstration of the power 
or wisdom, and of power. 

I need not enlarge. Every person must see that such an 
exegesis would be intolerable. ‘It cannot be necessary to 
bring proofs that the infinitely wise God can never have di- 
rected his own word to be written in this manner.” No sen- . 
sible man ever wrote in such a manner. The Scriptures were 
not intended to be so understood. 

It may be further remarked, that the theory which makes 
the Holy Spirit an attribute of the Divine Being, or an ex- 
pression of his disposition, renders the account of the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost unmeaning and incredible. 

Matt. xi. 31, 32: ‘“‘ Wherefore I say unto you, All manner 
of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 
men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, nor in the world to come.” 

On this passage, two observations may be made: 

‘‘Wirst, that blasphemy cannot be directed against an attri- 
bute,”’ or against any expression of the disposition of the Di- 
vine Being. ‘‘Evil-speaking, or speaking in a manner derog- 
atory to character, can be directed only against a percipient 
being; because such a being only is capable of perceiving, or 
being in any way affected by the evil intended. When man- 
kind speak evil against the word, Sabbaths, ordinances, works, 
names, or titles of God, the evil is nothing, except as it is 
directed against God himself; because he alone, and not the 
things immediately blasphemed, can perceive or be affected 
with the evil which is spoken. .In this manner all men have 
understood the subject. 

‘“‘It cannot be, therefore, that Unitarians” and modern Re- 
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formers, ‘when they read this passage, suppose the blasphemy 
in question to be directed against’ an attribute of God, or any 
disposition expressed by him. ‘“ They undoubtedly consider 
it as directed against God himself, through the medium of 
this attribute’ or disposition. 

“Secondly, it is inconceivable that blasphemy against God 
‘universally, and in all other forms, should be forgiven; while 
blasphemy against his power,” or wisdom, or any manifesta- 
tion of himself, “can never be forgiven.’’* 

In the attributes of God there is evidently nothing sacred, 
aside from the sacredness which they derive from himself. 
They are manifestations of himself. How can we be said to 
sin or blaspheme against any of these manifestations? All 
sin, especially all blasphemy, must be directed against God, a 
percipient being. But blasphemy is said, in the passage of 
Scripture under consideration, to be directed against the Holy 
Ghost; therefore we conclude that the Holy Ghost is a per- 
cipient being, and a percipient being is a person. 

An additional argument for the personality of the Holy 
Spirit is derived from the etymology of the word used by the 
Saviour to designate his principal office. The Spirit is called 
5 mapaxknroc, the Comforter. This word expresses essentially 
the idea of personality. . A mapaxAnto¢ is a comforter, a teacher, 
a helper, an advocate, an intercessor, a patron. All these offices 
imply a personal agency. 

The truth is, nothing is more distinctly set forth in the 
scriptural account of the whole economy of redemption than 
the personality and agency of the Holy Spirit. It is as clearly 
taught that he is a person, that he fills a particular office, that 
he exercises a particular agency in this work, as that the work 
itself i8 carried on. In the fulfilment of his office, he is repre- 
sented as exercising an understanding, a judgment, a will, and 
every other faculty which enters into the constitution of a 
personal agent. 

II. I proceed now to examine sie proof of the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. 


* Dr. Dwight, Sermon LXX. 
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1. This doctrine is taught directly in the Scriptures. 

2 Cor. iii. 17: “Now the Lord is that Spirit, and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

This is a distinct affirmation that the Spirit ts God. 

Rom. xi. 84: “For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
or who hath been his counsellor?” 

1 Cor. ii. 16: “For who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
that he may instruct him ?”’ 

Isa. xl. 13: “ Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord? or, 
being his counsellor, hath taught him ?”’ 

The first and second of these passages is a quotation of the 
third. The person denominated ‘‘ the Lord” in the quotations, 
is denominated ‘the Spirit of the Lord” in the original pas- 
page. The terms “the Lord,” and “the Spirit of the Lord,” 
are therefore interchangeable. 

2 Thess. 111. 5: ‘And the Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God, and into the patient waiting for Christ.” 

‘“‘ Here the person addressed in prayer is plainly a distinct 
person from those mentioned by the names of God and Christ, 
and, of course, is the Spirit of God, to whom, throughout the 
Scriptures, the office of directing the hearts of Christians to 
their duty is everywhere ascribed.’’* 

I may add, also, that the argument derived from worship 
rendered applies in full force in this case. Worship rendered 
to the Son, under Divine direction, proves his Divinity. In 
like manner, worship rendered under inspired guidance proves 
the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. A religious prayer addressed 
is an act of worship. The prayer here addressed by the 
apostle to the Holy Spirit shows that he considered this Spirit 
Divine. 

Acts v. 8,4: “But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back 
part of the price of the land? -While it remained, was it not 
thine own, and after it was sold, was it not in thine own 
power? Why hast thou conceived this thing in thy heart? 
Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 


* Dr. Dwight, Sermon LXX. 
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This passage certainly settles the question of the Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit. The same person that is denominated 
the Holy Ghost, is also denominated God. Ananias had lied 
to the Holy Ghost, and, in so doing, he had “not lied unto 
men, but unto-God.” 

2. The incommunicable attributes of God are ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit. 

Heb. ix. 14: “How much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot 
unto God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living:God ?” 

Eternity is here ascribed to the Spirit. 

Ps. cxxxix. 7, 8: “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
thou art there.” - 

In this passage, the Spirit of God, equally with his presence, 
is represented as being universally diffused. Omnipresence 
is ascribed to it. 

1 Cor. ii. 10, 11: “But God hath revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man, which isin him? Even so, the things 
of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” 

In this passage, the Spirit is said to search all things, to know 
the things of God. 'That which searches all things, which 
knows the things of God, may be properly considered omnis- 
cient. 

The Spirit of God is said to have garnished the heavens, to 
have been employed in the creation of man, to have given life: to 
the body of Christ at his resurrection ; is said to be the agent that 
will give life to the dead bodies of the saints in the final resurrection. 
All these are works which require the exercise of omnipotence. 
Omnipotence is therefore ascribed to the Holy Ghost. 

3. Under Divine guidance, worship is rendered to the Holy 
Spirit. I have already mentioned one instance. I add two 
others: the formule of baptism and of the benediction. 
These were quoted in the argument for the Divinity of the 
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Son, and the quotations need not be repeated. Is baptism an 
act of worship? Itis not only so, but it 1s one of the most 
solemn ordinances of the house of God. It is the initiatory 
ordinance. Should not every thing in the early stages of our 
Christian progress be freed from embarrassment? But does 
not the baptismal formula embarrass the devout mind, if the | 
Holy Spirit is not a proper object of worship? Why are the 
three persons placed upon an equality in this impressive ad- 
ministration, if they are not equal? Why is the Spirit to be 
worshipped, if he is not God? I might make the same re- 
marks upon the formula of the benediction. Sabbath after 
Sabbath is the Holy Ghost invoked by the ministry of all de- 
nominations, in the most devout and reverent manner, as an 
object of worship. And they do this in conformity with the 
example of an inspired apostle. What must be the inference? 
Either that the apostle was an idolater, and that the ministry 
universally are idolaters, or that the Holy Ghost is God. 

We conclude from these arguments that the Holy Spirit is 
Divine. We have seen that he is a person; he is, therefore, 
a Divine person. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


1. The Divinity of the Son and of the Holy Spirit presents 
to us the highest idea of fulness and completeness in the great 
work of human redemption. Where such agencies are em- 
ployed, nothing can be insufficiently done. 

2. The Divinity of the Holy Spirit affords especially the 
greatest encouragement to sinful men under circumstances 
which are of themselves the most discouraging. I allude to 
the experience which every properly awakened sinner has of 
the wretchedness and misery of his condition, arising from the 
obduracy of his own wicked heart. In this agency, however, 
as I have endeavored to present it, there is sufficient power to 
subdue and renew any heart. “Is any thing too hard for 
the Lord?” This is a practical view of the subject, which 
is of infinite importance. ; 

3. We believe that there is an immediate connection be- 
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tween this doctrinal truth and the perseverance and final 
safety of God’s people. This subject will be considered at 
length in its proper place. At present, the following scrip- 
tures are appropriate: 

Rom. xv. 18: “ Now the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, through 
the nower of the Holy Ghost.” 

We are to abound in hope, through the power of the Holy 
Ghost. If he is Divine, then he is all-powerful. 

1 Peter i. 5: “ Who are kept by the power of God, through 
faith, unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last 
time.” 

The power of God by which we are kept is, doubtless, his 
power exercised through the Holy Spirit. 

4. This doctrine affords the highest encouragement to the 
gospel ministry. The Spirit—the Holy 
with them in their arduous work. Through him they may 
expect success. The Spirit that descended on the day of Pen- 
tecost, that overtook Saul on his way to Damascus, that sub- 
dued the hard-hearted jailer at Philippi, is still in the world. 
Applying to Divine influence the expressive motto inscribed 
upon Constantine’s banner, we may say that we expect to 
‘conquer by this.” 

Allow me to add a paragr Ho from Dr. Dwight: 

‘“‘T shall conclude this discourse,” says he, ‘with observing 
that the Divinity of the Spirit of truth furnishes Christians 
with the most solid foundation for gratitude and joy. It will 
be seen, in the progress of these discourses, that he is the sum 
of all the moral blessings introduced into this world by the 
mediation of Christ. He sanctifies the soul, brings it out of 
darkness into marvellous light, improves it in holiness, con- 
ducts it through the temptations and dangers of this life, fur- 
nishes it with every gift and grace, prompts it to all virtue 
and excellence, and fills it with all spiritual enjoyment. For 
this great work he is abundantly qualified by the possession 
of infinite perfection, of all that is great and all that is good. 
In{this world he commences and carries it on. In the future 
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world he advances it to absolute perfection. Through the 
ages of eternity he will supply, enrich, and adorn the soul 
with endless virtue, as well as the means of endless happiness 
and glory.’’* 

* Sermon LXX. 
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LECTURE AXXY: 


MAN. 


We have considered the Creator in the most important 
of those characters and relations in which he is presented to 
us in his works, and in the Scriptures. We might enter into 
an extended examination of his works; but such a range 
would be too wide. It would also lead us away from the 
main objects of inquiry contemplated in this course of Lec- 
tures. These objects are, as they are now before us, man and 
his relations to God. 

I. Man is a creature of God. “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” After the Creator had given 
existence and order to all other things connected with the earth, 
he made man. On the sixth day, “God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness; and let them have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God created 
man in his own image; in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them.’”’ We may embarrass our- 
selves with the import of the Hebrew x, rendered (to create, 
but it is very evident that it applies to man in the same sense 
in which it applies to other things. God created the heavens 
and the earth, and God created man. God was the author of 
the existence of both in the same sense—of the material uni- 
verse and of man. All things in heaven and upon earth are 
placed in a state of entire dependence upon God. This is to 
be borne in mind as a fundamental thought. 

iI. We observe a beautiful gradation in the creation and 
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arrangement of the several things which belong to the world. 
There is a system of development, not of inferior into superior 
kinds, as of a vegetable into an animal, or of a monkey into 
aman, but of the wisdom and power of God in the formation 
of several kinds. Without doubt the material of all things 
was first originated. This was a production of something 
from nothing. After the production of the material, the caus- 
ing of light to shine out of darkness—light so essential to vegetable 
and animal life, and the separation of the solid and the fluid 
portions of matter, God caused the earth to bring forth the ten- 
der grass, the herb yielding seed, and the tree yielding fruit. This is 
the vegetable gradation. After these came the inhabitants of the 
waters—the lowest orders of animated beings—and then the 
inhabitants of the earth. At the head of these last was placed 
man as aruler over all. When God had created man, male 
and female, he “blessed them, and said unto them, Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it ; and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 
It thus appears that the earth and all its subordinate inhabit- 
ants were made for man; the earth was prepared as a habita- 
tion, and the fruits of the ground, the fishes of the sea, the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of the earth, for his use. The 
earth brought forth spontaneously the tender grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit. When these had 
multiplied to sufficient abundance for the support of animals, 
the beasts of the earth were made; and when the inferior ma- 
rine animals had sufficiently increased to afford them support, 
“God created great whales,” together with the fowl of the air, 
and every living thing which the seas produce. We thus see an il- 
lustration of the wisdom and providence of God, in producing 
every thing at its proper time, and making it subservient to 
its proper use. 

Ill. God created man in his own image, and after his own like- 
ness. In what did this image and likeness consist? There is 
some difficulty connected with this question.. We have seen 
heretofore that God possesses intellectual, sentient, and moral 
properties, but no material ones. He is a Spirit, and a Spirit 
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is essentially distinct from matter. But man in his creation 
possessed a material body—a body formed of the dust of the 
ground. He was also made a living soul from the breath of 
life which was breathed into him from God himself. He was 
also made upright, It is very evident that the uprightness in 
which he was made was a moral rather than a physical up- 
rightness. It was an uprightness of heart. The question is, 
in what respect was he made in the image and likeness of God? 
There can be but little doubt, it seems to me, that the moral 
likeness of the Divine Being was the likeness contemplated. 
A few passages of Scripture will contribute to the settlement 
of this question. 

2 Cor. ii. 18: “ But we all, with open face beholding as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

We can have no doubt that the image of God into which 
we are here said to be changed is his moral image which we 
lost by the fall. The whole object of the gospel system, as 
far as we are concerned, is the pardon of sin and the restora- 
tion of a proper spirit to sinners. The spirit which is restored 
constitutes the image in which we were originally made, and 
that spirit is a spirit of holiness. 

Col. iii. 10: “And have put on the new man, which is re- 
newed in knowledge after the image of him that created 
him.” : 

The whole context of this passage shows that the renewal 
here mentioned is a change from sin to holiness, and the 
renewal is said to be “after,” or according to, ‘the image 
of him that.created him.”’ 

Eccl. vii. 29: ‘Lo, this only have I found, that God made 
man upright; but they have sought out many inventions.” 

I have already alluded to this passage, but present it more 
prominently. As an evidence that moral character, or correct 
moral tendencies, are here meant by the uprightness in which 
man was made, this uprightness is placed in contrast with 
man’s own inventions. But his inventions, the imaginations 
of the thoughts of his heart, are evil. The passage, then, 
teaches that man, like all other things, was made good. God 
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made him for righteousness and holiness, but he has per- 
verted his way. We are to understand, therefore, that the 
image of God in which man was made was a spirit, a dispo- 
sition, which developed itself into ‘“ knowledge, righteousness, 
and holiness.” 

IV. What was the precise moral character with which man 
was created? There is a great want of distinctness in our 
views on this subject. But it should be understood. It is 
generally said that God created man holy. This is the doc- 
trine of our Confession of Faith and Catechism : 

‘After God had made all other creatures, he created man, 
male and female, with reasonable and immortal souls, endued 
with knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness, after his 
own image, having the law of God written in their hearts, and 
power to fulfil it.’’* 

“ God created man, male and female, after his own image, 
in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, with dominion 
over the creatures.’ + 

These statements of the doctrine are correct, but they re- 
quire explanation. It would be foreign from my purpose to 
enter into a metaphysical examination of this subject. But 
‘‘ knowledge, righteousness, and holiness,’ are all in an im- 
portant sense the results of action. Knowledge is not acquired 
without attention, as an object is not seen unless the organ of 
vision is directed towards it. Righteousness is conformity to 
law, and, in the case of an intellectual being, implies action in 
conformity to law. Holiness consists essentially in doing un- 
erringly under all circumstances what is right, and to do is to 
act. But there was evidently a time—doubtless very short, 
but still a time—after the formation of man before he began 
to act, as there is always a time after the completion of a ma- 
chine before its motion commences. The question is, what 
was the precise moral condition of man at that time, or rather 
what was his precise moral condition when God breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and made him a living soul, be- 
fore the life began to develop itself in living thoughts and 
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actions? My answer is, that all the tendencies of his nature 
were then towards knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, 
and that from his moral conformation, as soon as he began 
to think and act, his thoughts and actions were what they 
should have been. The machine was the production of in- 
finite skill, and precisely adapted to a particular purpose. 
That purpose was holiness. As soon as motion was com- 
menced in the workmanship, the purpose was effected. The 
mind, the heart developed themselves out in knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness, without any counteracting tend- 
encies. This was evidently the true primitive condition of 
man, as far as his moral character was concerned—the condi- 
tion which we are to understand by the knowledge, right- 
eousness, and holiness of the Confession of Faith. Neither 
knowledge, righteousness, nor holiness is, strictly speaking, 
an endowment, but they are all so nearly connected with what 
are endowments, that we are in no danger of being misled by 
the phraseology. : 

V. Man in his primitive state possessed all the capacities 
and endowments which he now possesses, and no more. There 
is an impression on many minds, that something essential was 
lost by the fall, which to some is never restored ; to others, is 
partially restored in regeneration. This impression is incor- 
rect. What was lost by the fall was a proper tendency or dis- 
position of mind or heart. A perversion of our powers took 
place. Man had a capacity for knowledge then; we have the 
same capacity now, but our attention is misdirected, and igno- 
rance is the result. Man had a capacity for holiness then ; 
sinners have the same capacity now. - They have lost none of 
their susceptibility of being moved or drawn towards objects 
presented to the mind, but these susceptibilities are perverted. 
The mind is susceptible of being drawn towards God and holi- 
ness, but it is drawn otherwise. It is drawn towards improper 
objects. The cause of this perversion will be explained here- 
after. To use the illustration of the machine already used, it 
has lost none of its wheels, axles, or parts of any kind, but 
these wheels are out of place, and the whole machine operates 
improperly. .The perversion introduced is so great as to par- 
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take of the nature of a physical incapacitation for the accom- 
plishment of the great objects of our existence on earth—holi- 
ness of heart,and life; still the defect arises, as I have sug- 
gested, not from a destruction, but from a perversion of our 
powers. In the renewal of our natures, nothing is added to 
the essence of the soul. Neither holiness nor sin makes any 
part of that essence. The work is a renewal, not a literal ere- 
ation. Disease takes nothing from the body, but deranges the 
functions of life, and feebleness is the result. Neither health 
nor disease makes any part of the constitution of the body, 
but the one is the result of the proper development of the 
constitution, the other of something which embarrasses or 
restrains that development. Sin was therefore a moral change, 
and regeneration is a moral change; both are followed by im- 
portant physical results, but the changes themselves are moral. 

VI. When man was made, he was assisted to something 
like a maturity of knowledge at once. There is certainly no 
greater difficulty in accounting for this than for his creation 
itself. He seems to have acquired at once the use of lan- . 
guage, and to have used it with propriety. This is proved by 
his giving names to the animals, by the conversations held 
with his Maker, by the conversation of the woman with the 
serpent, and also by the conversation held between Cain and 
Abel. The dreams of philosophers and poets, that the first 
men were Troglodytes, a mutum et turpe pecus, and lived on 
acorns, have no foundation in the Scriptures. The infancy of 
the human race became evidently a maturity in knowledge 
and holiness. Neither this knowledge nor holiness was infal- 
ible, as the event proved; nor would such an infallibility have 
been consistent with the state of trial in which man was 
placed; still there was evidently an early maturity in both. 
The creature loved and trusted in the Creator with his whole 
heart, and with an undoubting confidence, until that confi- 
dence was perverted by the great deceiver. 

Indeed, the early history of the human race indicates that 
even after the fall the state of knowledge was far more per- 
fect than it is now in most of the nations which are shut out 
from the light of revelation. Men were not thrown out into 
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the world, and left in a savage or even in a barbarous state. 
God watched over them and taught them with infinitely more 
care and success than a father watches over and teaches his 
children. 

VIL. When man was made, he was placed in circumstances 
as desirable as they could have been. “And the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there he put the man 
whom he had formed. And out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good 
for food; the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. And a river went 
out of Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was 
parted, and became into four heads.’’ This is a picture of 
rural loveliness. Nothing could have been wanting to the 
happiness of man in such a situation, but a companion suited 
to his taste; and this want was promptly supplied. Of his own 
bone and his own flesh was the woman made, that she might 
be his helper, and a sharer with him in all the blessings of a 
new and beautiful world. This is the account which inspira- 
tion gives of the early circumstances of man. Let us follow 
for a moment the imagination of the Christian poet: 


‘¢_____ In this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden God ordained ; 
Out of the fertile ground he caused to grow 
All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste ; 
And all amid them stood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. : 
Southward through Eden aes a river large, 
Nor changed his course, but through the a hill 
Passed underneath ingulfed ; 
And now, divided into four main streains, 
Runs diverse, wandering through many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 
How from that sapphire fount the crispéd brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise. 
. . . . . Thus _was this bites 
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A happy rural seat of various view; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste : 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 

Or palmy hillocks; or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose: 
The birds their choir apply; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal Spring.” * 


The tradition of a golden age has been handed down from 
immemorial time. It is no doubt derived, however fabulous 
the forms which it may have assumed, from the facts recorded 
in the Scriptures in relation to the primitive condition of man- 
kind. This was evidently a condition surpassing our highest 
conceptions of beauty and loveliness. 

VII. When man was made, he was placed in a state of 
trial. The following is the account given of this interesting 
transaction : 

Gen. 11. 15-17: “And the Lord God took the man, and put 
him into the garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it. And 
the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of 
the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

We may puzzle ourselves with curious inquiries in relation 
to man’s trial. For example, why was the fruit of this partic- 
ular tree forbidden? My answer to such a question would be, 
that I cannot tell. Ido not know the reason. God has not 
revealed it, and speculation is useless. The subject is pre- 
sented in the ordinary scriptural manner, as a fact, without a 
reason or an explanation. I present it in the same manner. 
We may learn useful practical lessons from the prohibition of 
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the fruit “of the tree of the knowledge of good and eyvil,”’ 
but this is our limit. The reason of the prohibition we cannot 
give. 

Again, why was man placed in a state of trial at all? Why 
did God make man the noblest of his earthly creatures, and 
then deliberately expose him to the peril of sinning and in- 
volving himself in ruin? I offer substantially the same an- 
swer. There are many things connected with this dispensation 
which we cannot explain. It involves the problem of the per- 
mission of sin—a problem which has taxed the powers of 
scores of the best minds that ever existed among men, but 
which still remains unsolved. It may be remarked, however, 
that a state of trial seems to be implied in the very fact of 
man’s rationality and free agency. That he is a rational being 
is unquestionable; and that he is a free agent, he carries the 
proof in his own consciousness. But of what use would a 
capability of reasoning, judging, examining, be, unless it were 
to distinguish between the good and the evil? And the very 
idea of free agency implies the capability of choosing the one 
and refusing the other. If we admit, therefore, the rationality 
and free-agency of man, it seems to me that we are compelled 
to\the admission of a state of trial at some period of his exist- 
enge. - | 

But however we may reason on the subject, it is revealed to 
us as a fearful truth, that man was placed in a state of trial. 
The results of that trial will hereafter come up for considera- 
tion. God imposed upon the creature himself the overwhelm- 
ing responsibility of deciding by his own act whether he 
would live or die. 

IX. The compound nature of man is a subject which de- 
serves consideration. The Scriptures are very explicit on this 
subject. ; 

Gen. ii. 7: “And the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul.” 

Eccl. xii. 7: “Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was; and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 

The soul, the nobler part of man, is immortal. At death it 
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returns to God to render its account. The immortality of the 
soul would be inferred from its origin and nature. I say in- 
ferred, not proved. Some have supposed that these are a 
proof of its immortality. The only reliable proof, however, 
on this subject is what we derive directly from the Scriptures. 
But the soul came immediately from God, was breathed into 
the body, seems to have been a simple entity; from all these 
circumstances we might infer its immortality, were the Scrip- 
tures silent on the subject. From some of them the ancient 
philosophers reasoned themselves into a hope of its immortal- 
ity. But the Scriptures are very clear and full in relation to 
this great truth. Man, though he die, will still live for ever. 

The body, the inferior part of the compound, is mortal. It 
is inherently liable to death—to dissolution—for the reason 
that it was formed originally from the earth. It was material 
in its origin, is still material, and all matter is composed of 
particles which may be dissolved. God, who built the frame, 
however, would undoubtedly have prevented this, had not 
man become a transgressor. The body, as well as the soul, 
would have lived for ever. But as things now are, the body, 
originally susceptible of dissolution, is dissolved when its term 
of service expires. It returns to the earth as it was. 

This union of the material and the immaterial in man is a 
great mystery. The incarnation of: Christ is a mystery—the 
embodiment in flesh of an infinite Spirit. ‘ Great is the mys- 
tery of godliness.” The incarnation of even a finite spirit, 
its embodiment in flesh, is a mystery, but it is a beautiful 
mystery. This combination forms a ligament which would 
not otherwise exist, for binding together heaven and earth. 
While man labors and suffers here, he still has a hold upon a 
higher and holier state. He may still look, in the exercise of 
obedience and faith, to the full development of his existence 
in heaven, the antitype of the paradise in which he was first 
placed. 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 
| DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


On this subject the doctrine of the Confession of Faith is 
the following: 

“God, the great Creator of all things, doth uphold and 
govern all creatures and things, from the greatest even to the 
least, by his most wise and holy providence, to the praise of 
the glory of his wisdom, power, justice, goodness, and mercy. 

“God, in his ordinary providence, maketh ‘use of means; 
yet is free to work with and above them at his pleasure. 

“The most wise, righteous, and gracious God doth often- 
times leave, for a season, his own children to manifold tempta- 
tions, and the corruption of their own hearts, to chastise them 
for their former sins, to discover unto them the hidden 
strength of corruption and deceitfulness of their hearts, that 
they may be humbled, and to raise them to a more close and 
constant dependence for their support upon himself; and to 


make them more watchful against all future occasions of sin, 


and for sundry other just and holy ends. 

“As for those wicked and ungodly men whom God, as a 
righteous Judge, for former sins, doth blind and harden, from 
them he not only withholdeth his grace, whereby they might 
have been enlightened in their understandings, and wrought 
upon in their hearts; but sometimes also withdraweth the 
gifts which they had; and withal gives them over to their 
own lusts, the teroptations of the world, and the power of 
Satan, whereby it comes to pass that they harden themselves, 
even under those means which God useth for softening others. 
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“As the providence of God doth in general reach to all 
creatures, so after a special manner it taketh care of his 
Church, and disposeth all things to the good thereof.’’* 

The Catechism, in answer to the eleventh question, teaches 
that 

‘‘God’s works of providence are his most holy, wise, and 
powerful preserving and governing his creatures, and over- 
ruling all their actions.” 

I commence this Lecture with these quotations from our 
theological symbols, that we may have distinctly before our 
minds the expressed and published views of our Church on 
this subject. Whether these views are in conformity with the 
Scriptures and with reason, we will endeavor to determine. 

It may be proper that I Lanai in my outset that my object 
will be mainly to treat this subject as a fact, without embar- 
rassing myself with metaphysical inquiries which may arise 
out of it. I am well aware of the difficulty of meeting many 
of these inquiries; still, if the main question can be settled to 
our satisfaction, we may leave to others the labor of settling 
the difficulties. The doctrine of an overruling, guiding, and 
sustaining providence is one of great practical importance. 

I. The question is, Does God reveal himself in such rela- 
tions to men as imply the exercise of a providence ? There 
are, however, a few preliminary inquiries. 

1. May we suppose, from the character of God, such a pro- 
vidence possible? We have seen already that he is omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent, and omniscient. These attributes render 

him capable of a providence to any conceivable extent. They 
"render him capable of doing any thing which can be done. 
He can, therefore, exercise such a providence as we contem- 
plate, if he choose to exercise it. 

2. From the nature of the work, may we suppose it capable 
of being performed? Creatures can certainly be preserved, and 
governed, and their actions can be overruled. Cannot God, who 
created, preserve, and govern, and direct? Does the exercise 
of a providence require more wisdom and power than the 
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work of creation? As an evidence that it does not, we may 
urge with truth that men can, and thoughtful men do, exercise 
a limited providence. This exercise is an expression of their 
prudence and practical wisdom; but no man can create. 
That a work of creation, however, requires as high a degree 
of wisdom and power as a work of providence, needs no 
proof. A work of providence can, therefore, be performed. 
Cannot He who spread out the starry firmament, and kindled 
up its innumerable fires, keep every thing in its proper place, 
and preserve those fires from extinction, as long as he pleases ? 
Cannot He who first said, “‘ Let there be light, and there was 
light’’—who organized the globe, and placed man upon it—so 
direct and manage its affairs, that there shall be ‘“‘seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night,” until time shall end? No one can hesitate in 
answering these questions. 

3. From the benevolence of God, are we to consider the 
exercise of a providence probable? I quote from Dr. Woods? 

“The reality of God’s providence has been considered not 
only by Christian divines, but by heathen philosophers, as 
resulting from his attributes. If God is infinitely intelligent, 
and powerful, and good, he will certainly take care of the 
works of his hand. The same benevolence which prompted 
him to create the world, must prompt him to preserve and 
govern it. The same wisdom which contrived so wonderful 
and glorious a system, can and will direct and control it.””* 

If existence is to be considered a blessing to any creature, 
it is an exercise of benevolence on the part of God to pre- | 
serve as well as to give it. The same principle applies to 
government and control. Lawlessness and anarchy are a 
curse. That creatures incapable of self-government should be 
well governed and wisely controlled, is the greatest of bless- 
ings. We may, then, certainly infer that since God is inf- 
nitely benevolent, he will exercise a providence over his 
creatures, preserving and governing them, and overruling all their 
actions. 
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4, Are we to regard the providence of God as general or 
particular; or, rather, is it to be regarded as particular as 
well as general? Almost all men who admit the existence of 
a God, and that he is the Creator of the universe, believe 
likewise in a general providence—that God exercises a general 
control over created things. But the doctrine which is ‘‘com- 
monly received by Christians is, that the providence of God 
is not only general, but particular and universal; that it 
reaches to all his creatures and all their actions. This doc- 
trine is manifestly of deep interest. It teaches that the King 
immortal, eternal, and invisible—the only wise God—is con- 
stantly near to us, and present with us, and present with the 
whole creation, everywhere and at all times, exercising and 
manifesting his glorious perfections. Let us seriously ponder 
the evidence which shows that this doctrine, so interesting 
and desirable, is founded in truth.” 

II. This doctrine of a particular providence, as it is gene- 
rally received by Christians, is represented by our Saviour as 
being so minute that it extends to the falling of a sparrow, or 
the numbering of the hairs of our head. This is the view of the 
subject which we now bring under consideration. Does God 
exercise so minute and particular a providence? In support 
of the doctrine, I present— 

I. Some occurrences recorded in the Scriptures. 

First. The case of Joseph. Two remarks are to be made 
in introducing this case: 

(1.) God had promised to Abraham a numerous and pros- 
perous posterity. This promise had been repeated to Isaac 
and Jacob. The blessings contemplated were to be realized 
in the descendants of Jacob. 

(2.) God had foretold to Abraham that his seed should be a 
stranger in a land which was not theirs, and that they should serve 
the people of that land, and be afflicted four hundred years; that 
the people of that land should be judged, and the seed of Abraham 
should come out with great substance. No one can doubt that 
allusion is here made to the Egyptians, and their cruelty 
towards the Israelites. Indeed, the martyr Stephen settles 


this question in his address to the Jews preceding his death: 
28 
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Acts vii. 17-20, 35, 36: “‘But when the time of the promise 
drew nigh which God had sworn to Abraham, the people 
grew and multiplied in Egypt, till another king arose which 
knew not Joseph. The same dealt subtilely with our kindred, 
and evil entreated our fathers, so that they cast out their 
young children, to the end they might not live; in which 
time Moses was born. This Moses whom they refused, say- 
ing, Who made thee aruler and a judge? the same did God 
send to be aruler and a deliverer by the hand of the Angel 
which appeared to him in the bush. He brought them out, 
after that he had showed wonders and signs in the land of 
Egypt, and in the Red Sea, and in the wilderness forty years.”’ 

From the envy and cruelty of Joseph’s brethren, he was 
removed into Egypt. The history is familiar. When Joseph 
was afterwards made known to his brethren in Egypt, he said: 

Gen. xlv. 4-8: “I am Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold 
into Egypt. Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither; for God did send me before 
you to preserve life. And God sent me before you to preserve 
you a posterity in the earth, and to save your lives by a great 
deliverance. So now it was not you that sent me hither, but 
God; and he hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of 
all his house, and a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt.” 

Two or three remarks may be made upon this transaction: 

(1.) Joseph acknowledges the providential hand of God in 
it, and the purpose of its exercise: ‘God did send me before 
you to preserve life; God sent me before you to preserve you a 
posterity in the earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance. 
It was not you that sent me hither, but God.” 

(2.) The saving of these lives was necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of the promise to Abraham. It is true they might have 
been saved by other means, but this is not the subject of con- 
sideration. Are there indications of forethought in the means 
employed? Does it seem likely to have been a part of the 
plan of God, in relation to his people, to save them through 
the agency of Joseph? 

(3.) It had been foretold to Abraham two hundred years 
before that his posterity—the children of promise—should be 
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strangers and oppressed in the land of Egypt. Their removal 
thither through the agency of Joseph was a prelude to the 
fulfilment of the prediction. 

Now the question is, Do we find indications of a providence, 
of forethought, of an adaptation of means to ends, in this 
transaction? A serious mind can present but one answer. 
Indeed, as I have suggested already, Joseph himself furnishes 
the answer: “God sent me before you. But as for you, ye 
thought evil against me, but God meant it unto good, to bring 
to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive.” It is a 
plain case—so plain that I do not see how we can receive the 
record, and still deny the doctrine which it so clearly sets forth. 

T have already stated that my object would be to examine 
this subject as a scriptural fact, without regard to metaphysi- 
eal inquiries which might arise out of it. I am, therefore, 
authorized to stop here. One difficulty may, however, be 
mentioned, which always presents itself in the examination of 
the case of Joseph. If God sent Joseph into Egypt, must we 
not admit the wickedness of his brethren in selling him to 
have been necessary, as a part of the plan of Divine provi- 
dence? Were they not the executioners of God’s will? I 
answer, No; for many reasons. 

(1.) God could have found ten thousand other means of 
saving the posterity of Abraham alive, and giving them a 
temporary home in the land of Egypt. He was not restricted 
to a single expedient, had that expedient originated with him- 
self. 

(2.) He could have found other means of removing Joseph 
to Egypt, had his presence been necessary there to the preser- 
vation of the family of Jacob. He could have sent him as 
he sent Elijah to the widow woman of Zarephath; or he could 
have stirred him up to the undertaking as he stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus the Persian to deliver his people from the cap- 
tivity in Babylon. We may consider the principle settled, 
that although God, in his infinite wisdom, often overrules 
wickedness, and brings good results from it, he is never de- 
pendent on wickedness for the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses. He will never sanction “ evil that good may come.” 
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(3.) The whole record shows that the wickedness of Joseph’s 
brethren was voluntary. Their cruel act resulted from a jeal- 
ousy and malignity of heart which arose from no necessity. 
It was the hateful product of a still more hateful soil: it was 
a spontaneous growth—a growth from corruption and selfish- 
ness of heart. 

(4.) To say that the wickedness of Joseph’s brethren was 
necessary, is to say that it was brought about, in some way, 
by Divine agency. Such a theory would represent God as 
the author of sin. But God is not the author of sin, either 
by contrivance or by his direct agency. The theory which 
makes him so is unscriptural, and in conflict with every judg- 
ment of our minds. We take the record as we find it. Jo- 
seph’s brethren wickedly and cruelly sold him into Egypt. 
God, however, understood the whole matter; and from what 
was intended on their part as a great evil, he produced, by 
his merciful and wise providence, a great good. If there is 
no difference between God’s doing a wicked thing, or causing 
a wicked thing to be done, in order to the production of 
good, and his baffling the counsels of wickedness, and thus 
bringing good out of it, there is no difference between any 
two things. He makes the wrath of man to praise him, and the 
baie of wrath he restrains. 

This case of Joseph certainly teaches the doctrine of a 
special providence. A boy, without experience, was thrown 
among strangers. In the midst of great temptation he was 
preserved from sin. Falsely accused and committed to prison, 
God gave him favor with his fellow-prisoners. By a course 
of events eminently providential, he was made prime minister 
of a great kingdom. He thus became able to save his false 
and cruel brethren from starvation, to overwhelm them with a 
sense of shame and fear on account of their wickedness, and to 
execnte, as far as a human agency was necessary, God’s wise and 
gracious plan for the discipline and deliverance of his people. 

Second. The circumstances connected with the birth of our 
Saviour. It had been foretold that the Saviour should be 
born at Bethlehem. The residence of Joseph and Mary was 
at’ Nazareth, seventy miles distant. It was certainly extra- 
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ordinary that the mother stiould have been at such a distance 
from her home at so critical a season. There is no probability 
that Joseph and Mary had their minds fixed upon the pro- 
phecy, or that they went to Bethlehem for the purpose of its 
fulfilment. The history of the whole transaction is familiar. 
In conformity with a decree of Cesar Augustus, they were at 
Bethlehem at the time of the Saviour’s birth. A long train 
of circumstances in both Jewish and Roman history is to be 
taken into the account, in forming a proper estimate of the 
agency of Divine Providence in this occurrence. These cir- 
cumstances will readily suggest themselves to a thoughtful 
mind. If the most minute of these had been wanting, the 
whole train, as far as human calculation can reach, would 
have been broken up, and the result would have been wholly 
different. ) 

Again, it is said that our Saviour came in the fulness of the 
time. No man can seriously consider the civil and social con- 
dition of the world at the time of the Redeemer’s advent, 
without being forcibly impressed with this expression—the 
fulness of the time—in relation to the event under considera- 
tion. It indicates that the time had arrived for the fulfilment 
of the prophecies which pointed to this great event; that 
God’s grand scheme of mercy towards man was mature for 
development; that the civil and social state of the world was 
at least in some degree prepared for the successful develop- 
ment of that scheme; that. the world had been allowed a suf 
ficient time for a fair experiment of its ability to relieve itself 
from the curse which had been evidently hanging over it from 
the beginning. J need not enter into detail to show that this 
was precisely the state of things at the time of our Saviour’s’ 
advent—that it had never been so before, and has never been 
so since. My conviction is complete, that no man who has 
sufficient intelligence to appreciate them, can seriously con- 
sider the advent of the Saviour, with its antecedents and con- 
comitants, without acknowledging the truth of a special 
Divine providence. From the establishment of the City of 
the Seven Hills—from the call of Abraham—even from the 
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day of the primitive apostasy, when God said to the serpent, 
“JT will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel’’—had God been directing and overruling the 
nations in preparation for this great event. Empires had risen 
and fallen; cities had been built and destroyed; the people of 
God had been victorious over their enemies, and captives by 
turns; generations of philosophers had taught what none of 
them understood; sophists had dazzled the minds of men 
with the wisdom of words; but over all was a vast and uner- 
ring Mind, operating, overruling, restraining, guiding. Out 
of what seemed an irretrievable chaos, order was developed. 
The minds of men and the state of society were gradually 
prepared for the coming of the Desire of all nations. I say 
again, he who cannot see the hand of a wise and constant 
providence in these things must be hopelessly blind. 

I present, 

Thirdly. The call of Saul of Tarsus to the apostleship. 

In considering this case, several things are to be taken into 
the account: 

(1.) The Church was in its infancy when the event occurred. 
Its numbers were small. It was despised by the Gentiles, and 
persecuted by the Jews. It needed a strong man—a man of 
learning and talents. It is very evident that such a man 
would exert an influence in the establishment of the new re- 
ligion, which an ordinary man could not exert, admitting both 
to be inspired. The twelve appointed before him were ordi- 
nary men. 

(2.) Saul himself had been a bitter persecutor. He had 
taken a decided stand against the new religion—had been 
engaged in the first martyrdom. He represents himself to 
have been exceedingly mad against the Christians. That such a 
man should have been called to the apostleship was certainly 
extraordinary. 

(8.) Saul was a Pharisee; had studied the Jewish law; and 
been instructed in the literature of the Greeks. He was a 
raan of learning, of varied learning, and therefore the man 
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above all others to conflict with the prejudices of the Jews 
and the Gentiles. The record shows how amply he fulfilled 
this part of his mission. 

(4.) It was communicated to Saul himself that he was a 
chosen vessel, that he might know the will of God, might see that 
Just One, and hear the voice of his mouth; that he was to be sent 
far away to the Geniiles. 

(5.) Saul, who was afterwards called Paul, did carry the 
gospel to the Gentiles with astonishing success. His life was 
devoted to the ministry among them, and his career was 
closed by martyrdom in the metropolis of the Gentile world. 

Was not Paul the man for the times and the circumstances 
in which he lived? Did he not seem to fill up precisely the 
measure of the necessities of the early Church? Would the 
judgment of man have been likely, from his early history, to 
select him for such a work? Yet he was placed by some 
agency in that work, and sustained in it through the hard- 
ships and perils of a long life. Now the question is, Do we 
find any thing like a particular providential agency in these 
things? Can we hesitate in our answer to this question? It 
admits of but one answer: God made the needful provision 
for his Church. If his hand is not visible in such a dispensa- 
tion, it is visible nowhere. 

These are but specimens of the illustrations of this doctrine 
which I might derive from scriptural history. The cases of | 
Moses, of Ruth, of David, of Daniel, and of scores of others, 
might be mentioned. 

Moses, from the jealousy and cruelty of Pharaoh, was ex- 
posed when an infant; was found, raised, and educated by 
Pharaoh’s daughter; and at length became the scourge and 
the curse of Pharaoh’s house. Ruth, from filial regard to her 
mother-in-law, followed her from her native land to a land of 
strangers. There, devoting herself to the support of that 
aged mother-in-law, she herself became the mother of the 
race of Israel’s kings. David, the youthful shepherd, was 
brought into collision with the champion of Philistia’s hosts. 
With his shepherd’s sling, and a stone from the brook, he 
met and slew his enemy, and became the King of Israel, and 
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above all others a type of the Messiah. Daniel—living upon 
pulse and water; interpreting the dream of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
passing the night unharmed in the den of lions; expounding 
the mysterious handwriting upon the wall; and officiating as 
the third ruler in the kingdom of Babylon—was mysteriously 
but evidently guided by the hand of Him who ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men, and giveth them to whomsoever he will. One like 
unto the Son of man was seen in the burning fiery furnace, protect- 
ing the three faithful men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, from the fury of the devouring agent. So complete 
was the defence, that ‘the fire had no power, nor was an hair 
of their head singed, neither were their coats changed, nor 
the smell of fire had passed upon them.”’ 

I might multiply these illustrations, but forbear. Nothing 
is more evident from scriptural history than that there is a 
providence, a particular providence, overruling the affairs of 
men. 
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DEO TU hh xx x VL, 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE—CONTINUED. 


III. I proceed, now, to-present some passages of Scripture 
which seem to set forth directly and distinctly the doctrine of 
a particular providence. And, 

1. Some scriptures which set forth the providence of God 
towards men in general. 

Psalm exxvil. 1: “Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it: except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” 

Psalm xxxill. 10: “The Lord bringeth the counsel of the 
heathen to naught: he maketh the devices of the people of 
none effect.” 

Psalm xxxiil. 16, 17: “There is no king saved by the mul- 
titude of an host; a mighty man is not delivered by much 
strength. A horse is a vain thing for safety; neither shall he 
deliver any by his great strength.” 

Prov. xvi. 9: “A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the 
Lord directeth his steps.” 

Prov. xvi. 83: “The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.” ~ 

Jer. x. 23: “*O Lord, I know that the way of man is not in 
himself: it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” 

These passages indicate the influence of the providence of 
God in directing the pursuits of men, and in forming their 
characters. The Lord builds the house; keeps the city; baffles 
the counsels and devices of the people; is better than a host, or the 
strength of man or horse, in the day of battle ; disposes the lot; and 
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directs the steps of man. Could language be more distinct and 
expressive? In illustration, I quote from Dr. Dwight: 

‘“‘ Human life,”’ says he, ‘is ordinarily little else than a col- 
lection of disappointments. Rarely is the life of man such as 
he designs it shall be. Often do we fail of pursuing at all the 
business originally in our view. The intentional farmer be- 
comes a mechanic, a seaman, a merchant, a lawyer, a phy- 
sician, ora divine. The very place of settlement and of resi- 
dence through life is often different and distant from that 
which was originally contemplated. Still more different is 
the success which follows our efforts. 

‘All men intend to be rich and honorable; to enjoy ease, 
and pursue pleasure. But how small is the number of those 
who compass these objects! In this country, the great body 
of mankind are indeed possessed of a competence—a safer 
and happier lot than that to which they aspire; yet few, very 
few are rich. Here, also, the great body of mankind possess 
a character generally reputable, but very limited is the num- 
ber of those who arrive at the honor which they so ardently 
desire, and of which they feel assured. Almost all stop at 
the moderate level, where human efforts appear to have their 
boundary established in the determinations of God. Nay, far 
below this level creep multitudes of such as began life with 
full confidence in the attainment of distinction and splendor. 

‘‘Thus the darling schemes and fondest hopes of men are 
daily frustrated by time. While sagacity contrives, patience 
matures, and labor industriously executes, disappointment 
laughs at the curious fabric formed by so many efforts, and 
gay with so many brilliant colors; and, while the artists 
imagine the work arrived at the moment of completion, 
brushes away the beautiful web, and leaves nothing behind.’’* 

This is a graphic and beautiful illustration of the doctrine 
of the passages of Scripture which I have presented. Is not 
the illustration also practical? Men form schemes of life and 
business, but how frequently does God frustrate those schemes ? 
They are taught by a bitter and painful experience that their 
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wisdom is folly, their strength weakness, in his sight. Have 
we not such lessons every day before our eyes? The builders 
labor, but unless the hand of God is in their work, it perishes. 
The watchmen keep their faithful vigils, but unless the Lord 
protects the city, it falls. Ambition sheds seas of blood, and 
resorts to every art of diplomacy for the acquisition of a 
name, and for the establishment of an empire; but a single 
blast from the breath of the Almighty sweeps all into ruin. 
A towering edifice, supported by pillars apparently immova- 
ble, when the finger of God touches it, falls a hopeless wreck. 
We thus have proof enough that ‘“‘no king is saved by the 
multitude of an host;” that ‘‘a mighty man is not delivered 
by much strength ;” that a@ man’s heart may devise his way, but 
the Lord must direct his steps. It is well, too, that the counsels 
of men can be overruled; it is often well that they can be 
thwarted by infinite wisdom. How can I direct my steps, 
when I know not what a day, an hour may bring forth 2 

2. Scriptures which set forth the providence of God towards 
his people in particular: 

Psalm xxxiv. 6, 7, 10, 19, 20: ‘‘This poor man cried, and 
the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles. 
The Angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them. The young lions do lack and 
suffer hunger; but they that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing. Many are the afflictions of the righteous; 
but the Lord delivereth him out of them all. He keepeth all 
his bones; not one of them is broken.”’ 

We have here an account of God’s care of his people. 
Every expression indicates that it is personal, particular, 
minute. He hears when they cry; he delivers them out of all 
trouble ; the angel of the Lord watches around them ; every needful 
thing is freely bestowed upon them; out of all affliction they are de- 
livered ; every bone is preserved: not one of them is broken. Lan- 
guage could hardly be more expressive. 

Matt. vi. 26: “Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they?” 
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In this passage we have an example of reasoning from the 
less to the greater. If there is a providence which feeds the 
fowls of the air, much more—as the logicians say, @fortiori— 
will that providence feed the people of God. The same 
thought is beautifully expanded in the following verses. Said 
the Great Teacher, desiring to inculcate a trust in the provi- 
dence of God, ‘Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow: they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
The reasoning is, that if God cares for the beauty of the lily, 
and the verdure of the grass, he will much more care for his 
people. , 

Matt. x. 29, 80: ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 
And one of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father. But the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 

Also, the corresponding passage in 

Luke xi. 6, 7: “Are not five sparrows sold for two far- 
things, and not one of them is forgotten before God? But 
even the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not, 
therefore; ye are of more value than many sparrows.”’ 

I close this class of scriptures with 

Psalm xxxvii. 23: “The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord; and he delighteth in his way.” 

All these scriptures set forth very clearly the special and 
particular providence of God exercised towards his people. 
How could a greater degree of tenderness and thoughtfulness 
have been expressed ? 

8. Some scriptures and scriptural facts which indicate a 
special providence exercised over wicked men. This is a very 
delicate and difficult aspect of our subject; still, it is one 
which we cannot overlook. 

Psalm Ixxvi. 10: “Surely the wrath of man shadl: praise 
thee: the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.” 

The import of this passage is, that the violent passions of 
men, which lead them into sin, shall, in the overruling provi- 
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dence of God, be made to contribute to his glory. God does 
not incite such men to sin, nor do they intend to promote the 
end which is promoted; but he is so wise and so merciful to 
his creatures, that he brings good from that which was in- 
tended for evil. What is not directed in this manner is re- 
strained. The passions thus overruled are the passions of 
wicked men. If man can circumvent an enemy, and render 
him powerless, cannot infinite wisdom and power do the same 
thing ? 

Psalm vii. 11-16: “ God judgeth the righteous, and God is 
angry with the wicked every day. If he turn not, he will 
whet his sword; he hath bent his bow, and made it ready. 
He hath also prepared for him the instruments of death; he 
ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. Behold, he 
travaileth with iniquity, and hath conceived mischief, and 
brought forth falsehood. He made a pit, and digged it, and 
is fallen into the ditch which he made. His mischief shall 
return upon his own head, and his violent dealing shall come 
down upon his own pate.” 

God so overrules the mischief which wicked men have 
contrived against others, that its results fall upon themselves. 
The history of mischief and wickedness is full of illustrations. 
The plans of Haman and the counsels of Ahithophel are 
examples. The schemes of the persecutors of Daniel may 
also be added. They fell themselves into the pit which they 
had digged for the man of God. 

Psalm exlvi. 9: “The Lord preserveth the strangers: he 
relieveth the fatherless and widow: but the way of the wicked 
he turneth upside down.”’ 

The last expression in this passage cannot be manadwnaet 
The way of the wicked man ends in his own overthrow. 
God follows him at every step—does not lead him, but follows 
him—defeats his counsels, and overwhelms him in ruin. 

Prov. xvi. 4: “The Lord hath made all things for himself: 
yea, even the wicked for the day of evil.” 

I understand the doctrine of this verse to be, that God so 
arranges and controls all things as to make them contribute 
to his glory. He did not create the wicked for the day of evil. 
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The original verb, 5»», does not mean to create, but to do, to 
work. God so does, so works, so manages all things—even 
wicked men and wicked deeds themselves—that he makes 
them contribute, in the end, to the great and primary purpose 
of creation—the display of his own honor and glory. He 
will do this, although it may bring confusion upon wicked 
deeds and ruin upon wicked men. The passage is therefore 
proof of a signal providence of God exercised toward wicked 
men. | : 

I offer some scriptural facts in illustration of this position: 

First, The dealings of God with Pharaoh. The king of 
Egypt was obstinate and perverse. The history is familiar. 
God is said to have hardened the heart of Pharaoh, that he would 
not let the people of Israel go. Again, Pharaoh is said to have 
hardened his own heart, and refused to do the things required. 
It is very evident that a providence was connected in some 
way with the obstinacy and perverseness of Pharaoh. How 
was it connected? The providence of God placed Pharaoh 
in circumstances of great trial, and these circumstances 
developed the native selfishness and wickedness of his heart. 
The providence of God placed Abraham and Job in cireum- 
stances of great trial, but the results were very different from 
the results in the case of Pharaoh. The reason is obvious. 
These men possessed a very different spirit from the spirit of 
Pharaoh. The trials developed the faith of Abraham and 
the patience of Job. The trials of Pharaoh, however, devel- 
oped his obstinacy and perverseness. The exercise of Abra- 
ham’s faith and of Job’s patience gave both their faith and 
patience additional strength. They were better men at the 
close of the trials than at the commencement. In like man- 
ner, the exercise of Pharaoh’s spirit of obstinacy and rebellion 
strengthened that spirit. He was a worse man at the close 
than at the commencement of his trials. Thus his heart was 
hardened. 

God, therefore, hardened the heart of Pharaoh in this sense 
only—that he placed him in circumstances of trial, which 
became the occasion of the development of his evil passions, 
and the hardening of his own heart. Abraham and Job 
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might have rebelled in like manner, and then, in the same 
sense, it would have been properly said that God hardened 
their hearts. They did not, however, misimprove the trial, 
and what became a curse to Pharaoh became a blessing to 
them. 

This view of the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart is confirmed 
by the form of the Hebrew verb used to describe the occur- 
rence. It is what is called the causative form, indicating, not 
that God, by any direct efficiency, operated upon Pharaoh’s 
heart for the purpose of hardening it—a view of the subject 
which would certainly be intolerable—but that, by his pro- 
vidence, he placed a selfish and wicked man in circumstances 
which, being misimproved, became the occasion of hardening 
his heart. The object of God was to deliver Israel and fulfil 
his promise to Abraham, not to afflict the Egyptians, or their 
king. This object brought him into collision with Pharaoh’s 
selfishness, pride, ambition. These evil: passions, instead of 
yielding, were stimulated and aroused and _ strengthened. 
Pharaoh and his people placed themselves in opposition to 
God, and his curse fell upon them. God intends to save men 
by the preaching of the gospel. He “will have all men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.’’ Yet this 
very gospel becomes a savor of death unto death to some. God 
hardens their hearts by placing them under its influence; 
they harden their own hearts by unbelief and rebellion. His 
is an act of mercy; theirs an act of obstinacy. 

But there is a passage in the connection, of Pharaoh’s his- 
tory which suggests still more clearly, if possible, the idea of 
a providence in his case. God says to him, through Moses, 
‘‘And, in very deed, for this cause have I raised thee up, for 
to shew in thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth.” Upon a first sight, the expression, 
“For this cause have I raised thee up,” might seem to indi- 
cate a providential agency not really contemplated. What 
does the expression mean? Was Pharaoh brought into exist- 
ence and placed upon the throne of Egypt that he might be 
made a monument of the power and indignation of God? 
Is this what the passage means? We will hear what the 
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critics and lexicographers say: ‘For this cause have I raised 
thee up’’—for this cause have I made thee /o stand, or to bear 
up; says Gesenius, ‘‘ Have I preserved thee alive.’’ This is 
in conformity with the Septuagint version: “Evexeyv totrov 
deTnpnOn¢: For this cause thou hast been preserved alive in 
the midst of previous trials and dangers.’’ St. Paul, 
quoting this passage, says: ‘“‘ Even for this same purpose have 
I raised thee up: e&#yecpa oe.” Bloomfield translates: ‘Kept 
thee on foot, or standing: kept thee preserved.” 

It is very evident, from all these expositions, that we are 
not to understand by Grod’s raising Pharaoh up for this cause, 
that he created him and placed him upon the throne of Egypt 
that he might be a great and conspicuous sinner, and thus 
show forth the power and glory of God in the signal punish- 
ments which he suffered ; but that God preserved and sustained 
him through his trials, as he sustained Job through his trials. 
The remote end in both cases was the same—to shew forth his 
own power and glory. He gave both strength and vigor for 
what they were called to bear. Job, however, as I have 
already suggested, improved his trial, and it became a bless- 
ing; Pharaoh misimproved a similar trial, and it became a 
curse. The one intentionally, the other unintentionally, pro- 
moted the same great end—the power and glory of God. 

But whilst we are not to misunderstand the nature of the 
providential agency exercised in the case of Pharaoh; whilst 
we are not to understand that God made him a sinner, or 
exercised any agency toward him which resulted necessarily 
in his becoming a sinner, an obstinate and perverse rebel— 
did not give him existence or place him in a prominent posi- 
tion that he might become a conspicuous sinner, and thus 
illustrate the power of God; still we are to understand that a 
fearful Providence operated over Pharaoh—a Providence 
which compassed all his plans, understood all his thoughts, and 
overruled his impenitence and obstinacy for the production 
of a series of miracles which have been the astonishment of 
all succeeding ages. The very magicians themselves acknow- 
ledged that the finger of God was in these things. In the end, 
the event which Pharaoh was continually strengthening him- 
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self to prevent, God found the means of accomplishing in his 
utter and overwhelming overthrow. In conformity with the 
language of the Psalmist, in a passage already quoted, he 
caused the wrath of man to praise him, and the remainder of wrath 
he restrained. , “ 

Secondly. The case of Cyrus, the Persian. For their ini- 
quities, God had suffered the Jews to be carried into captivity 
to Babylon in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. They remained 
in captivity seventy years. Two hundred years before their 
restoration, Isaiah delivered the following prophecy: 

Isa. xlv. 1-6: “Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to 
Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before 
him; and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him 
the two-leaved gates; and the gates shall not be shut; J will 
go before thee, and make the crooked places straight: I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars 
of iron: and I will give thee the treasures of darkness, and 
hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest know that I, 
the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel. 
For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, I have 
even called thee by thy name: J have surnamed thee, though thou 
hast not known me. Iam the Lord, and there is none else, 
there is no God beside me: I girded thee, though thou hast 
not known me; that they may know from the rising of the 
sun, and from the west, that there is none beside me. I am 
the Lord, and there is none else.”’ 

In the seventh chapter of Daniel, we have an account of 
the death of Belshazzar, King of Babylon. The city was 
taken at the same time, under the military leadership of Cyrus; 
and Darius, the Mede, took the kingdom at the age of sixty- 
two—Babylon having become a province of the Persian Em- 
pire. In a few years, Darius was succeeded by Cyrus. In 
regard to Cyrus, and the leading event contemplated in the 
passage quoted from Isaiah, we have the following: 

Ezra i. 1-3: “‘ Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might 
be fulfilled, the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of 
Persia, that he made a proclamation throughout all his king- 
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dom, and put it also in writing, saving, Thus saith Cyrus king 
of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given meall the king- 
doms of the earth; and he hath charged me to build him an 
house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there among 
you of all his people? his God be with him, and let him go up 
to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lord God of Israel (he is the God), which is in Jerusalem.’’ 

The prophecy of Jeremiah, to which Ezra refers, relates 
to the duration of the captivity only. The result of this 
proclamation of Cyrus was, that the temple and walls of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt, and the Jews were restored to their 
own land. 

Now, the question to be considered is, whether we do not 
see obvious traces of the operations of a wise and thoughtful 
Providence in all these things. Cyrus was raised up for a 
particular purpose: ‘‘ For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel 
mine elect, I have called thee by thy name.” He was pointed 
out prophetically by name two hundred years before the 
events by which he was mainly distinguished ; he came to the 
throne about the expiration of the seventy years of Jewish 
captivity predicted by Jeremiah. The Lord then stirred up his 
spirit to taking the step which led to the fulfilment of his mis- 
sion in restoring the Jews. It is to be borne in mind, too, 
that Cyrus was a heathen, was without the knowledge of the 
true God, or the predictions of the prophets, unless so far as 
he may have obtained such knowledge from his intercourse 
with Daniel, who was for a time prime minister of his prede- 
cessor. It seems to me that a thoughtful man can find but 
one answer to the question proposed. We find traces of an 
all-wise and ever-watchful Mind in all these transactions—of a 
Providence which looked far forward to the necessities of the 
people of God, and provided them with a great deliverer. 
When the gates of Babylon were opened before this deliverer, 
the gates of brass broken in pieces, and the bars of iron cut in sunder, 
he was unaware of the hand that led him. When he was 
girded for the frightful conflict, he was ignorant of the source 
of his strength; still he was none the less executing the plans 
of God long before matured. Cyrus became the shepherd of 
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God’s people, by his appointment, performing all his pleasure: even 
saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to the temple, Thy 
foundation shall be laid. It is needless to go into an estimate— 
it were impossible to make the estimate—of the number of 
links in that chain of facts which led to the end now under 
consideration. There was a first link, but who could find it? 
There were successive links; the chain was formed; the end 
was reached; no mistake was made; no error was committed. 
Who superintended the formation of that chain? Was it the 
work of accident? The folly of such a conclusion can hardly 
be borne with patience. It matters not how far we may go 
back in the estimate, but the hand of God was upon all the 
men and all the events that led to the establishment of Cyrus 
upon the throne of Persia about the expiration of the seventy 
years of the captivity of God’s people. Every view of the 
subject short of this is equivalent to atheism. 

The fulfilment of prophecy is rightly considered a leading 
argument in support of another great truth—the truth of 
Christianity itself. But I present this case as an illustration 
of the truth that God rules, manages, and controls in the 
affairs of men. 

Thirdly. The agency employed in the punishment of the 
Jews in the days of Hezekiah. 

Isa. x. 5-T, 12-15: “O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and 
the staff in their hand is mine indignation. J will send him 
against an hypocritical nation, and against the people of my 
wrath will L give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like mire of the streets. 
Howbeit, he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so; but it 
is in his heart to destroy, and to cut off nations not a few. 
Wherefore, it shall come to pass that when the Lord hath per- 
formed his whole work upon Mount Zion, and on Jerusalem, I 
will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the King of Assyria, 
and the glory of his high looks. For he saith, the strength 
of my hand I have done it, and by my wisdom, for I am pru- 
dent ; and I have removed the bounds of the people, and have 
robbed their treasures, and I have put down the inhabitants 
like a valiant man. Shall the axe boast itself against him 
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that heweth therewith? or shall the saw magnify itself against 
him that shaketh it? As if the rod should shake itself against 
them that lift it up, or as if the staff should lift up itself, as 
if it were no wood.” 

This passage is very distinct upon the point under consider- 
ation. Several remarks may be made upon it. 

(1.) The Assyrian king is addressed. The prophet refers to 
Sennacherib, who afterwards invaded Judah, and threatened 
Jerusalem. 

(2.) He is styled the rod of God’s anger, and the weapons 
which he used are represented as the indignation of God: 
‘‘'The staff in their hand is mine indignation.”’ 

(3.) God is said to have sent him against Judah and Jeru- 
salem —‘‘a hypocritical nation.’”? ‘The people had lost the 
spirituality of their institutions, and become exceedingly 
offensive to God. The Assyrian was charged “to take the 
spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them down like the 
mire of the streets.” 

(4.) It was not in his mind to fulfil any purpose of God: 
‘‘ He meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so.’’ His 
object was to gratify his own ambition. He desired booty 
and power. ‘ 

(5.) His heart was lifted up with the temporary success of 
his exploits. He said, “By the strength of my hand I have 
done it, and by my wisdom.” He fell into the same error 
into which Nebuchadnezzar subsequently fell, when he said, 
‘“‘Ts not this great Babylon, that I have built for the house of 
the kingdom by the might of my power, and for the honor 
of my majesty ?”’ 

(6.) God threatens to “punish the fruit of the stout heart 
of the King of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks.’ 
The reason was sufficient. The axe was magnifying itself against 
him who was hewing therewith. The instrument lifted up its 
head proudly against him who used it. The Assyrian was the 
rod in the hand of God for the infliction of punishment upon 
his rebellious people. When the rod had accomplished its 
purpose, it was itself to be broken and destroyed. The record 
shows in how frightful a manner this threatening was fulfilled. 
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I do not know how a clearer case could be made out of 
providential agency by the hands of a wicked man. The 
purpose of God was accomplished by an ambitious and blood- 
thirsty conqueror, whose aims were selfish, and selfish only. 
God expressly declares that he uses him for the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose: ‘‘I will send him,” and “TI will give 
him a charge.” “ Howbeit, he meaneth not so, neither doth 
his heart think so.” I say again, I do not know how a clearer 
case could be made out. 

I might add many other illustrations from the Scriptures. 
Profane history, too, is not to be overlooked in the discussion 
of a topic of this kind. It is full of examples which present 
themselves very obviously to a thoughtful mind. Into this 
field, however, we cannot enter. But infinite wisdom is at 
no loss for agencies for the accomplishment of its purposes. 
Verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth. Says David, with 
truth and great expressiveness, ‘‘I have seen the wicked in 
great power, and spreading himself like a green bay tree; yet 
he passed away, and, lo, he was not; yea, I sought him, but 
he could not be found.” 
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PEC T UR ek Ox ae 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE—CONTINUED. 


IV. I present, further, another class of scriptures which 
indicate God’s immediate care and observance of men in 
their ordinary pursuits. 

Deut. xxxil. 39: ‘See now that J, even I, am he, and there 
is no God with me: I Kill, and I make alive; I wound, and I 
heal; neither is there any that can deliver out of my hand.” 

Deut. xxviii. 11, 12: “The Lord shall make thee plenteous in 
goods, in the fruit of thy body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in 
the fruit of thy ground, in the land which the Lord sware unto 
thy fathers to give thee. The Lord shall open unto thee his good 
treasure ; the heaven to give the rain unto thy land in his season, 
and to bless all the work of thine hand; and thou shalt lend unto 
many nations, and thou shalt not borrow.” 

Dan. ii. 20-22: “Daniel answered and said, Blessed be the 
name of God for ever and ever; for wisdom and might are 
his: and he changeth the times and the seasons; he removeth kings, 
and setteth up kings; he giveth wisdom unto the wise, and knowledge 
to them that know understanding; he revealeth the deep and 
secret things; he knoweth what is in the darkness, and the 
light dwelleth with him.” ; 

Isa. xlv. 7: “I form the light, and create darkness ; I make peace, 
and create evil ; I, the Lord, do all these things.”’ 

Amos iii. 6: “Shall a trumpet be blown in the city, and 
the people not be afraid? shall there be evil in a city, and the 
Lord hath not done it 2” 

The import of all these passages, with scores of others 
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which might be presented, is, that there is a providential 
agency in the ordinary affairs of men: in their afflictions and 
in their restorations; in the plenteousness of their goods; in 
the fruit of their bodies, their cattle, and their ground; in the 
rain which descends from heaven, and in every blessing which 
accompanies the work of their hands; in changing the times 
and seasons; in removing and setting up kings; in giving 
wisdom, and knowledge, and understanding; in making 
peace, and sending war upon a nation or city. Could in- 
struction on any subject be more explicit ? 

V. I present still another class of scriptures, which attribute 
to God’s providential agency what men generally ascribe to 
the operations of nature. 

Matt. v. 45: “For he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.”’ 

Here, what is attributed to the operations of nature by 
those who deny the doctrine of a particular providence, is 
directly attributed to God: ‘‘He maketh his sun to rise,” and 
‘¢ He sendeth rain.” 

Matt. vi. 26: “Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
Feavenly Father feedeth them.” 

An Hpicurean philosopher would have said that nature fur- 
nishes food to the fowls, and that instinct leads them to its 


use. The Great Teacher, however, tells us that our “ Hea- - 


venly Father feeds them.”’ . 

Matt. vi. 80: “‘ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
jield, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” 

When a naturalist, who overlooks a providence, looks upon 
the grass and the lilies of the field, he ascribes their verdure 
and their beauty to nature. He says that nature thus clothes 
them. Our Saviour, however, teaches that God so clothes them. 

1 Kings xvii. 1: ‘And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the 
inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, As the Lord God of 
Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor 
rain these years, but according to my word.” 

1 Kings xviii. 1: “And it came to pass, after many days, 
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that the word of the Lord came to Elijah in the third year, 
saying, Go, shew thyself unto Ahab; and J will send rain upon 
the earth.” y 

These passages present points in a history. Ahab was a 
wicked ruler, and the children of Israel followed his example. 
The prophet was sent to announce to him that the customary 
rain would be withheld in consequence of his wickedness, and 
the wickedness of the people. ‘There shall not be dew nor 
rain upon the earth, but according to my word.” This very 
clearly imphes that the dew and the rain were under Divine 
direction, and to be sent or withheld as the prophet foretold. 
When the days were fulfilled, the same prophet is commanded 
to disclose to Ahab that rain was at hand: ‘ Go shew thyself 
unto Ahab, and J will send rain upon the earth.” <A natural 
philosopher would say that dew and rain are the products of 
natural causes. God said, however, that he would send the rain. 
The sequel shows that the needed showers were sent, in 
answer to the earnest and repeated prayers of the prophet. 
Says the apostle, “‘ He prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, 
and the earth brought forth her fruit.” These prayers were 
not addressed to natural causes, but to God. 

2 Chron. vi. 26, 27: *‘ When the heaven is shut up, and there is 
no rain, because they have sinned against thee; yet if they pray 
towards this place, and confess thy name, and turn from their 
- sin, when thou dost afflict them; then hear thou from heaven, 
and forgive the sin of thy servants, and of thy people, Israel, 
when thou hast taught them the good way wherein they 
should walk, and send rain upon thy land, which thou hast given 
unto thy people for an inheritance.”’ 

In this passage it is implied that the heaven is sometimes 
shut up, and there is no rain, because the people have sinned ; again, 
that, in answer to prayer, God sends rain upon the land. This is a 
work of providence which men generally ascribe to the opera- 
tion of natural causes. 

Job represents God as making small the drops of water, that 
they may pour down rain according to the vapor thereof ; as covering 
the light with clouds ; as directing the lightning unto the ends of the 
earth; as thundering with the voice of his excellency, thundering 
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marvellously with his voice ; as saying to the snow, Be thou on the 
earth ; likewise to the small rain, and to the great rain of his strength ; 
as giving frost by the breath of his mouth, and as Saas the 
breadth of the waters. 

The Psalmist exhorts the people to praise God, ‘ who cover- 
eth the heaven with clouds, who prepareth rain for the earth, 
who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. He giveth 
to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry. 
He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the 
finest of the wheat. He giveth snow like wool; he scattereth 
the hoar-frost like ashes. He casteth forth his ice like mor- 
sels: who can stand before his cold? He sendeth out his 
word and melteth them. He causeth his wind to blow, and 
the waters flow.”’ 

The foregoing passages are sufficient as specimens of the 
manner in which this subject is presented in the Scriptures. 
God is everywhere, operates in every thing, controls the mo- 
tions of the insect and the atom, with the same hand with which 
he directs the revolutions of the planet. On him we are de- 
pendent for the fertilizing shower, for the cheerful light of the 
sun, for the fruitful season. We may talk of the operation 
of nature’s causes, but the truth is, nature is quiescent—never 
works, unless as the instrument of an active controlling 
mind. God works through nature, because he chooses the 
use of such a means; but he himself is the agent—the work 
is his. 

VI. I present three additional considerations in confirma- 
tion of the doctrine of this and the two preceding Lectures: 

1. It is very evident that the Jews believed in a particular 
providence. The doctrine was, therefore, taught by the patri- 
archs and prophets. We have scen that it was taught by 
Joseph, Moses, and Elijah. It is interwoven with the whole 
patriarchal and prophetic economy. It is expressed on all 
suitable occasions, and acknowledged by the Jews in all their 
serious conduct. 

2. It is equally evident that the ancient heathen world, as 
far as we are acquainted with it, acknowledged the same 
truth. Their whole system of sacrifices, divinations, oracles, 
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and religious worship of every kind, implies such an acknow- 
ledgment. It is implied in every exercise of prayer addressed 
to the true God, or even to a false divinity, whether addressed 
by a Christian, a Jew, a Mohammedan, or a Pagan. These 
religious exercises have been universal, and show that the 
great truth under consideration has been deeply inwrought 
into the human heart—that it has become, in a certain sense, © 
a part of man’s moral nature. 

8. The scriptural prophecies imply a particular providence. 
Many of these are particular, even minute. They include 
facts, names, times—the most minute circumstances, depend- 
ing upon a thousand of those events which we denominate 
contingent. How could they be such with any certainty of 
fulfilment, did not the mind of God overlook all things, even 
the most minute and particular? But these prophecies have 
been fulfilled. We consider their fulfilment as one of the 
evidences of the truth of our holy religion. It is equally an 
evidence of the exercise of a special and particular providence 
on the part of God. 

VII. An inquiry of some importance now presents itself: 
In what way does God exercise his providence? Wherein 
does he manifest his presence and agency in the affairs of the 
world? Ihave already made occasional allusions to this sub- 
ject. It deserves, however, a more extended consideration. 
A particular providence, then, is exercised— 

1. In providing for the wants of men, especially of good 
men. He makes our fields fruitful; he fills our barns and 
storehouses with good things. His providence feeds the 
hungry, and clothes the naked. , 

Matt. v. 45: “For he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just.” 

I have already quoted this passage. I use it now as a proof 
ot God’s providential care of men in general—the evil and the 
good, the just and the unjust. Without the influence of the sun 
and rain, men could not live. God affords these to all. The 
following passages set forth his special care of his people: 

Psalm xxxiv. 10: “The young lions do lack and suffer 
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hunger; but they that seek the Lord shall not want any good 
thing.”’ 

Psalm xxxvil. 25: “I have been young, and now am old; 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” 

Psalm lxxxiv. 11: “No good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.”’ 

Psalm xxxvii. 11: ‘“‘ But the meek shall inherit the earth; 
and shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace.” 

Matt. v. 5: “Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit 
the earth.” . 

We cannot misunderstand the import of such scriptures. 
God exercises his merciful providence towards men in general, 
in giving them food and raiment, but he exercises a special 
providence and care over his people. They are to want no good 
thing ; are to delight themselves in the abundance of peace; are to 
enjoy the fruits of the earth ; are not to see their seed begging bread. 
This is in conformity with the doctrine of the Confession of 
Faith: . 

“As the providence of God doth in general reach to all 
creatures, so, after a most special manner, it taketh care of 
his Church, and disposeth all things to the good thereof.’’* 

The apostle expresses this thought with great beauty and 
power: ‘“ For all things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or lite, or death, or things present, or things 
to come; all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.” God clothes the grass of the field: much more will he 
clothe his people. Thus reasons our Saviour. 

2. In leaving sometimes his own children in darkness and 
doubt for purposes of discipline. Job is an example. In 
darkness and in doubt, he opened his mouth and cursed his day. 
He did not understand the object of his trial. Jeremiah is 
an example. What must have been the darkness of his mind 
and the oppression of his heart when he uttered such impre- 
cations as startle us? ‘Cursed be the day wherein I was 
born; let not the day wherein my mother bare me be blessed. 


* Chapter V. 
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Cursed be the man who brought tidings to my father, saying, 
A man-child is born unto thee, making him very glad.” 
These frightful imprecations follow a record of a state of 
feeling tranquil, even happy. Dr. Scott pronounces this “the 
most extraordinary transition in the whole Scriptures.” David 
and Peter are examples. God did not lead them into sin, but, 
for disciplinary purposes, left them to their own unaided 
strength in times of trial. The results are known. The fall 
of each, however, was followed by deep and bitter contrition, 
and, doubtless, by a degree of watchfulness unknown before. 
Such expressions of human infirmity from good men are 
amazing. They should excite us to watchfulness and prayer, 
lest we ourselves enter into temptation. 

Hezekiah is an example. Says the sacred historian, ‘‘ Heze- 
kiah prospered in all his works. Howbeit, in the business of 
the ambassadors of the princes of Babylon, who sent unto 
him to inquire of the wonder that was done in the land, God 
left him, to try him, that he might know all that was in his heart.” 
The case of Hezekiah is easily understood. He was a good 
man; he had been greatly favored; he had been miraculously 
delivered from his enemies. A miracle had also been wrought 
in connection with his recovery from what threatened to be a 
fatal sickness. His heart was lifted up. God left him for a 
season, and his weakness disclosed itself. ‘The history is full 
of instruction and warning. 

The view of this subject here presented is in conformity 
with the Confession of faith: 

“The most wise, righteous, and gracious God doth often- 
times leave for a season his own children to manifold tempta- 
tions and the corruption of their own hearts, to chastise them 
for their former sins, to discover unto them the hidden strength 
of corruption and deceitfulness of their hearts, that they may 
be humbled, and to raise them to a more close and constant 
dependence for their support upon himself, and to make them 
more watchful against all future occasions of sin, and for 
sundry other just and holy ends.’’* 


* Chapter V. 
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3. In afflicting good men for the purpose of promoting their 
sanctification. I allude more particularly to bodily afflictions, 
and to trouble in our temporal circumstances. 

The Psalmist is an example. 

Psalm exix. 67, 71, 75: “Before I was afflicted, I went 
astray: bit now have I kept thy word. It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted; that I might learn thy statutes. I 
know, O Lord, that thy judgments are right, and that thou in 
faithfulness hast afflicted me.” 

We have the benefits derived from affliction set forth fur- 
thermore: : 7 

Psalm xciv. 12: ‘Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, 
O Lord, and teachest him out of thy law.” 

Says Dr. Scott, on this passage : 

“The sharpest correction by which God leads men to 
search, believe, and obey his word are inestimable benefits. 
Persecutors and tyrants often are the instruments of this 
salutary correction to the chosen tribes of God. The perse- 
cuted and oppressed, not the persecutors and oppressors, are 
the happy persons. They will have rest when the day of ven- 
geance overwhelms the wicked.’’* 

Heb. xii. 7, 9-11: “If ye endure chastening, God dealeth 
with you as with sons; for what son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not? Furthermore, we have had fathers of our 
flesh which corrected us, and we gave them reverence: shall 
we not much rather be in subjection to the Father of spirits, 
and live? For they verily for a few days chastened us after 
their own pleasure; but he for our profit, that we might be 
pariakers of his holiness. Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless, afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby.” 

Our affections fix themselves upon the world. Something 
is necessary to break their hold. God, in his wise and merci- 
ful providence, often sends affliction upon his people for this 
purpose. They are afflicted personally; they are afflicted in 
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their families; their property is scattered to the winds of 
heaven; the ligaments which bind them to the world are 
severed one by one. There is a providence and there is 
mercy in all this. We sometimes consider such dispensations 
as judgments only; they are judgments in appearance, but 
mercies in reality. They are intended to promote‘our sancti- 
fication. ‘The very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 

These afflictions, this chastisement, is presented as one of 
the evidences of sonship: “If ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons.” 
Again: “If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons.” And still again: ““Whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth: and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.”’ 

The import of all these scriptures is plain: our afflictions— 
the afflictions of good men—are intended to promote sanctifi- 
cation. They are intended to restore us from our wanderings, 
to awaken us from our supineness, and to bring us to a fuller 
appreciation of the emptiness and vanity of every earthly 
interest. 

4, In afflicting good men, that they may serve as examples 
of faith and patience to others. The most illustrious example 
of this class of providences we find in the case of Job. Job 
was not only left to temporary spiritual darkness, but his 
domestic and bodily afflictions were very great. He lost his 
property, his children, his health. The immediate object of 
his affliction was to furnish proof to Satan, the great enemy 
of man, of the disinterestedness and fidelity of the good man 
in his devotion to God. Satan is a deceiver and a liar. He 
supposed Job to be a deceiver and a liar like himself. God 
was willing to give him proof of his mistake. Doubtless, 
however, in his providence, he’ contemplated an end far more 
important. Job is a standing example to all good men in 
every age of the trustful patience with which the most severe 
afflictions may be borne. When his property and his children 
were gone, he bowed his head and said, ‘‘ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
‘When his health was lost, and his life threatened, he expressed 
his unyielding faith: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
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him.’ An apostle himself directs our attention to Job as an 
example of patience; also, to the providence of God, as it 
developed itself in Job’s affliction: ‘‘Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord: that the 
Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy.” 

We see amongst ourselves, without doubt, every-day exam- 
ples of suffering, providentially inflicted, for the purpose of 
teaching others lessons of patience and trust. } 

5. In afflicting wicked men, for the purpose of bringing 
them to repentance. Afflictions in this life are generally dis- 
ciplinary. They are not always effectual, however, in pro- 
ducing reformation. But Manasseh, King of Judah, presents 
an example of the efficacy of affliction in bringing a sinner to 
the knowledge of the truth. Manasseh became a very wicked 
man. But the Lord brought upon him enemies who captured 
him, bound him in fetters, and carried him to Babylon. “And 
when he was in affliction, he besought the Lord his God, and 
humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers, and 
prayed unto him, and he was entreated of him, and heard his 
supplication, and brought him again to Jerusalem into his 
kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lord he was God.”’ 

We have another example in the case of the prodigal. He 
spent his substance: a famine arose, and he began to be in want. 
He was brought to reflection, and the result was a return to 
his father’s house. 

6. God exercises his providence in overruling the outbreaks 
of the selfish and lawless passions of men for the promotion 
of his own glory. I have already mentioned the cases of 
Pharaoh and the King of Assyria. The most striking exam- 
ple on record is that of the Jews in the crucifixion of our 
Saviour. What they did they did with “ wicked hands,” with 
malignant intent; but God so overruled their wickedness and 
lawlessness, as to make the very cross on which the Redeemer 
suffered a symbol of the world’s redemption—a work which 
is to bring unparalleled and unceasing glory and honor to the 
name of God. Let me not be misunderstood here. I have 
already said that there is a great difference between God’s 
doing, or causing to be done, or countenancing a wicked 
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thing, and his bringing confusion upon the authors of that 
thing, and by his infinite wisdom making it productive of 
great and glorious ends. History is full of examples of the 
latter kind, but God leads no man into sin. 

7. In withholding his spirit and grace from some wicked 
men, whereby they are judicially given over to hardness of 
heart and blindness of mind, in consequence of their former 
wickedness and rebellion. The doctrine of the Confession of 
Faith on this subject we have already seen. The following 
passages of Scripture refer to such as have been judicially 
given over to blindness and hardness: 

2 Thess. 11. 11, 12: ‘‘And for this cause God shall send 
them strong delusion, that they should believe a he, that they 
all might be damned, who believed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” 

Heb. x. 26, 27: ‘For if we sin wilfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking-for of judgment 
and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries.” 

Rom. i. 24-26: ‘‘ Wherefore God also gave them up to un- 
cleanness, through the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonor 
their own bodies between themselves; who changed the truth 
of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever, Amen. For 
this cause, God gave them up unto vile affections.”’ 

This latter passage is an exposition of the providence of 
God towards the ancient Gentile world. The import of such 
scriptures is fearful beyond description. That a sinner should 
become, from a monument of patience and long-suffering, 
a monument of wrath even in the present world, is an idea 
which should be overwhelming to the mind. It must so 
affect us. Yet that such a state of things may exist as these 
scriptures describe is unquestionable. phraim is sometimes so 
joined to his idols that G'od lets him alone. 

VIII. I now close my examination of this subject. It has 
already been extended and particular. I have been thus full 
and careful for two reasons: i 

1. The subject is vaguely understood. We associate in our 
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minds the idea of a particular providence with the idea of 
necessity, and become confused. We cannot distinguish be- 
tween God’s overruling whatever is done, and his doing or 
causing to be done whatever is done. Yet the two facts are 
as different as any two facts can be. The subject ought to be 
understood. 

2. A great many professed Christians and good men scarcely 
receive the doctrine of a particular providence. The practical 
influence of such unbelief upon every Christian enterprise 
must be disastrous. Its effect will be blighting upon Christian 
life and character. My reasoning is, that the farther we put 
God from us, the less likely we are to be under the influence 
of his Spirit, and governed by his fear. He who denies the 
exercise of a particular providence, necessarily removes God 
in theory far from himself. He who seriously questions such 
an exercise must, it seems to me, develop the effects of his 
doubtfulness in his life. Will he fear God and eschew evil, 
as he would with a conviction that God is present with him, 
overlooking, overruling, and ultimately controlling every 
action of his life? 

I conclude with the following practical observations: 

1. God foresees, overrules, and controls all events. He is 
not, however, the intentional author of all events. I have 
already alluded to this subject more than once in the progress 
of this examination, but it may be mentioned again. If God 
were the only mind in the universe, it would be true that 
every action and every event must proceed from him, since 
mind is necessary to action. But there are subordinate minds, 
endowed with the power of action. These minds become 
sources of action. But the mind of God is infinitely superior 
—is able to foresee, to anticipate, and, if necessary, to circum- 
vent the action of other minds. Still, other minds are as 
really sources of action, as if the superior and controlling © 
mind did not exist. Every fountain which discharges its 
waters into the Mississippi river is as really a fountain, a 
source 6f water, as if the river did not exist. Still, when its . 
waters mingle themselves with the “father of waters,” they 
are as completely under the control of the mighty stream as 
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though they had originated and been identified with it from 
the beginning. The cases are not parallel, as there can be 
no parallelism between mind and matter; but the illustration 
may present more clearly the great truth, that other and sub- 
ordinate minds are as really sources of action as the mind of 
God. Still, if the action of those minds is evil, he under- 
stands it beforehand, and can provide himself with remedies— 
can overrule the evil, and cause it to result in good. This is 
what the Psalmist means when he says, ‘‘ Surely the wrath of 
man shall praise thee: the remainder of wrath shalt thou re- 
strain.” Nothing is plainer, furthermore, than that God can 
thus operate over other minds, without inflicting any violence 
upon their freedom. 

2. The doctrine of a particular providence is a subject of 
great interest to the Church. The language of the Confession 
of Faith on this subject is very correct as well as very express- 
ive: “As the providence of God doth in general reach to all 
creatures, so after a special manner it taketh care of his Church, 
and disposeth all things to the good thereof.’’ The promise is, that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against the Church. Again, 
says the prophet, ‘“‘ But Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken me, 
and my Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb? Yea, she may forget, yet will I not forget 
thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my 
hands; thy walls are continually before me.” Nothing is . 
more clearly taught in the Bible than the truth that the 
Church is the object of God's peculiar care. His unerring 
providence will guide, support, and defend it, and make it tri- 
umphant over every enemy. “In the days of these kings 
shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never 
be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, 
but it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and i 
shall stand for ever.” 

3. The providence of God is benevolent, wise, and just. It 
is benevolent. ‘He overrules all things for the welfare of his 
moral empire.” His providential agency is exercised in doing 
good. His purposes are all gracious. Under the direction of 
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that providence, afflictions may fall upon us; yet these are 
the inflictions of a merciful Father: “For he doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men.”’ His providence 
is wise. Contemplate the wisdom displayed in all the works 
of his hands; especially in the adaptation of means every- 
where to the accomplishment of his great ends. If infinite 
benevolence moves his heart, infinite wisdom directs his steps. 
He commits no mistakes. That which can be done consist- 
ently with the agency of man for his salvation will be done. 
His providence is just. ‘The plan of it is such that sin will 
be stigmatized, and sinners punished, while holiness will be 
honored, and those who are holy rewarded. The work of 
retribution is commenced here, though not completed. The 
events of providence make it perfectly manifest that there is 
a God who judgeth in the earth.” In God’s providential dis- 
pensations, benevolence moves, wisdom directs, and infinite 
justice controls. As there can be no errors, so there can be 
no wrongs. ‘Clouds and darkness are round about him; 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 
Under the control of infinite justice, the government of God 
will never become an unrighteous despotism, nor relax into 
contemptible weakness. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THEOLOGICAL STUDY AS A PREPARATION FOR THE 
WORK OF THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


AN argument would hardly seem necessary on this subject, 
and nothing but experience could convince us that such a 
necessity exists. Experience, however, does so teach us. It 
is proposed, therefore, to connect with this series of Lectures 
a consideration of the necessity of such a course of theo- 
logical study ag is required in this Institution. 

It must be admitted that the foundation of a man’s success 
in any business in life must be laid in his exact and thorough 
knowledge of that business. It is true he may be defective 
in other respects, and, notwithstanding his knowledge of his 
business, may fail of success; still it is true that such a know- 
ledge, as I have suggested, must be regarded as the basis of 
success. I do not know why this principle should not apply 
to the work of the ministry as well as to any other pursuit in 
life. A lawyer must understand the science of law; a phy- 
sician must understand the science of medicine; why should 
not the Christian minister be expected to understand the 
science of theology? It would be an easy matter to show 
that there is no profession in which profound and varied 
knowledge is so necessary as in the ministerial profession. 
But however extended may be the catalogue of studies neces- 


sary to the Christian ministry, theology stands at the head. 
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And of whatever else he may be ignorant, he must not be 
ignorant of this. These seem to me to be maxims—truisms. 
They apply to the study of theology in connection with the 
work of the ministry, in all the stages of that work. There 
must be unremitted and intense application to the science of 
our profession, if we would become intelligent and successful 
ministers of the word. 

But it is my present purpose to direct special attention to 
the importance and necessity of theological study as a prepa- 
ration for the work of the ministry—as a course of study 
furnishing both an intellectual and spiritual outfit to him who 
is about to engage in this work. 

Theology has already been defined. At present it may be 
merely repeated that it is the science which treats of the cha- 
racter of God, and of our relations to him. This partial 
definition itself indicates the importance of the science. 
What can be of deeper interest to us than a knowledge of 
God? We have an innate desire of such knowledge. I say 
“innate,” for the reason that it is one of the earliest develop- 
ments of childhood. Children desire to know more than can 
be known of the nature and operations of this glorious Being. 
Their first inquiries when under a Christian culture relate to 
such subjects. | 

But our relations to God are the most important ‘of all re- 
lations. Upon their proper fulfilment depends all our happi- 
ness in time and in eternity. It will, then, suggest itself as 
a matter of infinite moment that we understand those rela- 
tions. Theology is, therefore, a subject of great importance 
to allmen. But I may mention again, that it is here to be 
considered in its professional aspects. Of what importance 
is theology to young men preparing for the ministry? Are 
we authorized to urge upon such a course of theological study 
preparatory to their entrance upon their work? Let us con- 
sider. I remark, then, 

I. That such a course of study, if properly pursued, must 
impart clearer and fuller views of Divine truth. This seems 
so self-evident as to require no argument. Will not he who 
spends a suitable portion of time in the study of any science, 
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under the guidance of men who have acquired at least some 
experience and some knowledge, excel him, in distinctness 
and fulness of knowledge, who spends no such time, but 
makes his acquisitions casually or at intervals? It cannot be 
otherwise, if the two men are equals in capacity. To deny 
this principle would be to deny the existence of one of nature’s 
laws. It would be to deny that a concentration of the rays 
of the sun produces heat; that the momentum of a body is 
proportioned to its quantity of matter and its motion; that it 
is the hand of the diligent which maketh rich. Tow can we over- 
look the results of all experience and all observation ! ? Ineed 
not, therefore, debate this question. 

But it may be important to consider briefly the necessity of 
clear and distinct theological knowledge to the Christian min- 
ister. Can he be a safe guide and an effective minister with- 
out such knowledge? This question is easily answered, if 
there is any difference in result between our shedding light 
into the mind and spreading darkness over it—if truth has 
any advantage above error in promoting the great interests of 
religion. Do we pretend that truth, religious truth, distinctly 
presented, has no connection with the conversion and sancti- 
fication of the soul? Ifso, we give the best possible evidence 
that we need instruction in the first principles of both philo- 
sophy and theology. But truth must be distinctly understood 
before it can be distinctly presented. All the pestilent here- 
sies which now afflict and have ever afflicted the Church, have 
arisen from defective and improper views of truth. There 
has been generally, perhaps always, a mixture of truth and 
error in such cases. This statement is intended to include 
both ancient and modern heresies. We must be able to prove 
all things; then, willing to hold fast that which is good. We 
must be able to separate the wheat from the chaff—truth from 
falsehood. 

The chief object of theological study is to acquire a know: 
ledge of the truth. Every system of ministerial training 
which does not embody the means of acquiring such know- 
ledge is defective. The truth of God, which makes us wise 
unto salvation, is contained in his word. An effective system 
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of ministerial training must, therefore, furnish the means of 
understanding the Scriptures. To understand the word of 
God is the great object of theological study. We are to de- 
rive our theology from the Bible. How can we study the 
Bible most successfully? By what means can we reach most 
certainly the hidden treasures embodied there? These are 
questions of vital interest. They are to be answered thought- 
fully. My own answer is at hand: We can study the Bible 
most successfully in the original languages of that book. This 
is the judgment of far better and wiser men. Thus judged 
the fathers and founders of this Church, notwithstanding the 
pressure of their circumstances impelled themselves practi- 
cally to a different course. Say they: 

‘* In addition to these branches of literature’’—such branches 
as would constitute a very respectable English education— 
‘which are indispensable, it is earnestly recommended to the 
Presbyteries to use their best exertions to promote and en- 
courage among their candidates, and even their licentiates, 
the acquiring of a complete knowledge of the original lan- 
guages, especially the Greek Scriptures, the utility of which 
to a godly minister is hereby unequivocally declared.’’* 

In conformity with these views, the study of the original 
languages of the Scriptures is made, in all cases in which it 
it possible, a requisition in a course of theological studies. 
By this, as an initiatory step, we prepare ourselves for further 
and surer progress in a knowledge of those great and glorious 
truths which the Bible reveals. The study of Hebrew and 
Greek is worth something to a theological student, as it would 
be to any other man, in imparting an intellectual discipline; 
but the great end to be gained by a knowledge of these lan- 
guages, as the subject is here considered, is to understand 
more fully and clearly the truth as it is in Jesus. 

II. That the subjects embraced in theology are difficult and 
numerous. They are difficult: they involve some of the most 
abstruse questions ever presented to the human mind. I need 
not enlarge upon these difficulties. We may not appreciate 
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them. If we do not, however, it is because we have not ad- 
vanced far enough in our researches to reach them. They 
are numerous: so numerous as to present themselves to a 
thoughtful mind at every step of its progress. Time and ap- 
plication are necessary in order to their removal. We will 
feel, too, if we have a proper appreciation of the work in 
which we are engaged, that no facilities which can be afforded 
us are to be despised. It may be remarked, also, that the 
removal of difficulties and the explanation of difficult ques- 
tions constitute a large portion of our pulpit ministrations. 
Something of such work is necessary in every sermon and in 
every expository lecture. In addressing a serious inquirer; 
in delivering such counsels as are expected in the course of 
an ordinary pastoral visitation; in a casual conversation on 
the street or on the highway, these subjects are constantly 
coming up, and must be explained. Says a practical Christian 
instructor,* in setting forth the extent and difficulty of the 
subjects embraced in a course of theological study: 

‘‘The bare statement of this course should seem to be suf- 
ficient. It includes in substance an exact knowledge of the 
meaning of the Bible, and an arrangement of its scattered 
truths into an orderly system, and an acquaintance with the 
effects which these truths have produced on the human mind. 
and heart in all countries where they have been made known. 

‘¢The extent of the subject, and the inherent difficulties of 
it, may be illustrated in a variety of ways. The Bible is a 
great and congruous whole. It is eminently characterized by 
unity of design and symmetry of parts. Yet it is of the most 
varied and dissimilar contents. It is a series of personal nar- 
ratives, fully drawn out, or mixed with itineraries, and lists 
of names; regular poems, interspersed with simple and sub- 
lime lyrics; grave histories, followed by familiar letters ; some- 
times branching out into the profoundest discussions, inter- 
rupted by passionate elegiac strains, or by the obscure symbols 
of the prophet, all variously colored by the changes of four 
thousand years. Suppose we were required to master a large 
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volume of Greek and Roman literature—the history of 
Thucydides, the Odes of Pindar, the Epics of Homer, the Dia- 
logues of Plato, the Poems of Lucretius, the Letters of Cicero 
—would it not require some time and diligent study to com- 
prehend their various contents? Would a year’s application 
do any thing more than effect an entrance into this golden 
treasure-house? Yet there are those who appear to think 
that one year of perhaps often-interrupted study will qualify 
them to become public expounders of a series of works written 
during the lapse of two thousand years. 

“Some of the ablest scholars have spent a large portion of 
their lives in writing treatises on single Greek words. Vol- 
umes have been written on the article. This is not considered 
lost labor. On the meaning of an insignificant particle turn 
some of the deepest questions, not only in philology, but in 
morals and religion. Adequately to explain that particle 
demands an acquaintance with the laws and operations of the 
human mind. And if this is true in the Greek of the classics, 
how much more is it true in the Greek of the New Testament! 
If a man may lawfully employ a life in tracing out a Greek 
inscription of five lines on a monument, may he not employ 
a few months in trying to comprehend some of the truths 
wrapped up in such words as motu¢, Adyog, dcxatoodvn, and zvetpa? 
With attempts to unfold their meaning Church history is 
crowded; and yet how much undiscovered land remains! 
Who is able to tell why John made use of the word Logos to 
describe the incarnate Son? What was the precise idea, as 
well as the origin of the idea, which he intended to commun- 
icate by it? If, therefore, years of the closest study, in the 
maturest part of a scholar’s life, are well spent in detecting 
shades of thought in a few Latin synonyms, is not longer 
time and profounder study necessary in examining words 
which are the hinges of the Christian faith? If the minute, 
searching investigations in the former case, which every one 
justifies, show the extent and difficulty of the subject, do they 
not show the same in the latter?” 

In this passage, the difficulties of theological investigation 
and the extent of its range are well expressed. They are 
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great; but I need not multiply words. As I have already 
intimated, many do not feel that they are great. What is the 
reason ? The question is easily answered. They have never 
reached the difficulties. 

We satisfy ourselves with stereotyped wsaninchahodte of great 
truths, which we give ourselves but little trouble to under- 
stand, and which many of us never understand. These ex- 
_ pressions are transferred from generation to generation, and 
used with the confidence of intuition, but with no definite 
idea of their import. Many of such expressions really have 
no definite import. They are meaningless, but still used to 
communicate instruction to men upon the most important of 
all subjects. If such ministers were called upon to give an 
exegesis of a single chapter of the Epistle to the Romans or 
to the Hebrews, or a logical exposition of some one of the 
vital doctrines of Christianity, they would find themselves in 
avery embarrassed situation. And yet every single chapter 
and every single word, both of the Old Testament and the 
New, ‘“‘is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.’”’ Every doctrine is given for our guid- 
ance and instruction. But how can “all Scripture” be thus 
profitable, unless it is understood? How can its doctrines 
guide and instruct ourselves, or our fellow-men through our 
guidance, unless we have some idea of the logical connection 
of those doctrines? 

The difficulties, then, of the theological science are great 
and numerous. The field of inquiry is of vast extent. No 
single mind has ever explored it all. Is not careful, patient, 
persevering study necessary, in order to a promising entrance 
upon that field? Will the mariner rush forth amidst the 
perils of the ocean with no knowledge of navigation? He is 
far from being so reckless. What, then, shall we say of him 
who presses out as an instructor in the most difficult of all 
subjects—in subjects which involve eternal interests—almost 
wholly neglecting the means essential to his guidance and 
safety? Is it not amazing that when these means are offered 
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to young men partially, in many cases wholly, as a gratuity— 
not only offered but urged upon their acceptance—they are 
still neglected? 

Ill. That a course of theological study properly pursued 
must exert a salutary influénce upon the heart, as well as the 
mind, A vulgar impression is, that all such studies have a 
tendency to repress and impair the spirituality of religion—to 
benumb and freeze the soul. Were this impression just, the 
path of duty would be plain. These pursuits should be dis- 
couraged. Spiritual culture should be the great pursuit of 
life. Nothing must be allowed to supersede it. But is the 
impression just? How can theological study be injurious to 
religious spirituality? Is it not evident that it must produce 
the contrary effect? The theological student reads and studies 
the Scriptures. This is one of the obligations imposed upon 
him. He has the examples of the great and the good con- 
stantly before him—the examples of patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles. Above all, he has the example of Christ. His 
spirit must commune with their spirits; his character must 
be formed, at least in some degree, upon the models presented 
by them. Must not his mind be thus imbued with the spirit 
of the Scriptures? Must not his life be conformed to their 
principles? How can it be otherwise, if causes produce their 
legitimate effects ? 

If these are the results—and I insist that they are the re- 
sults which we are authorized to expect—theological study 
must be favorable to spiritual as well as to intellectual im- 
provement. All experience and observation correspond with 
this view of the subject. The best men—men of the most 
subdued and consecrated spirit—have been the most diligent 
students of the Bible, of theology. Hdwards, and Brainerd, 
and Payson studied theology, studied the Divine word, until 
their whole souls were imbued with its spirit. It is said of 
Payson, that he had made up his mind upon the import of 
every passage in the Scriptures; yet he was perhaps the most 
spiritual man of his time. These men breathed a holy atmo- 
sphere; they lived upon holy food. Dr. Thomas Scott studied 
the Bible upon his knees. Surely such a course of study 
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could not have impaired his spirituality. The life and works 
of this good man show that it did not. I might multiply 
illustrations. The truth is, this vulgar impression is at war 
with all philosophy as well as with facts. Ignorance has no 
tendency to promote devotion. Especially is this true of 
theological ignorance. It may promote spiritual pride and 
self-conceit, but nothing better. On the other hand, the study 
of theology, if properly pursued, must make us wiser and 
more holy men. 

The Saviour prayed that his disciples might be sanctified through 
the truth—the truth embodied in G'od’s word. They were the- 
ological students. If the truth could become a means of 
sanctifying them, why should it not be a means of sanctifying 
us? Indeed, if a theological student is not spiritually im- 
proved by his course of studies, he gives the best possible 
evidence that he is not engaged in his proper pursuits. He 
ought to change them. 

IV. That without such a preparatory course of study as is 
here recommended, or some similar course, a man may cer- 
tainly question his ability to fulfil, in its proper spirit, the 
ministerial commission. The commission, in one of its forms, 
is, “‘ Go ye, therefore, and each all nations.” Again, ‘Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Teaching is here represented as a leading duty. We 
are to leach the observance of all things whatsoever Christ has com- 
manded. But how can we teach these things, unless we have 
first learned them? And how can we learn them unless by a 
eareful and critical study of the Scriptures? It may be re- 
marked, too, that some of the most essential, some of the 
most vital questions in theology are the most difficult to be 
understood, and, of course, the most difficult of explanation. 
From the moment of our entrance upon our ministerial work, 
these questions present themselves. From that moment, we 
are to be the guides of men in their most important concerns. 
We are to instruct the ignorant, to lead the blind, to confirm 
the wavering, to inspire the desponding with hope, and to 
confound gainsayers. Are not these weighty responsibilities ? 
Will not a serious man feel that some preparatory training is 
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necessary, in order that he may meet them aright? I repeat, 
too, that such labors as I have mentioned are implied in the 
commission itself. This is given to those who are able, or 
who will make themselves able, to teach. This view of the 
subject is corroborated by the apostle: ‘‘And the things that 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same com- 
mit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 
Ability to teach is to be required of him to whom these things 
are committed. But I inquire again, How can a man be able 
to teach others unless he be first taught himself? 

V. That by devoting ourselves to theological study as a 
distinct pursuit, under proper guidance, we may expect to 
acquire such a habit of distinctness in both the conception and 
expression of truth as we would not be likely to acquire in 
the stir and confusion of practical life. This is to be ex-: 
pected, 

Partly, because we are for the time wholly devoted to a 
separate class of subjects. Our attention is not distracted 
with other things. And, 

Partly, from the seclusion of our pursuits. We can spare 
time to examine and reéxamine a subject, to state and restate 
a@ proposition, to subject an argument to a searching and 
logical ordeal; finally, to examine a truth in all its aspects 
and relations. No one who has had any experience can think 
lightly of the advantages to be derived from such a course of 
study. In just such seclusion and devotion to a particular 
class of pursuits have those great thoughts been developed 
and those great works been composed which have in all ages 
astonished and delighted mankind. Can such a course of 
studies, then, be useless to a theological student? Is he an 
exception to every general rule? 

VI. That the time of ministerial preparation, if preparation 
is made, is generally the early period of life. We receive 
both intellectual and moral impressions more readily at this 
period than in subsequent life. This is familiarly denominated 
the seed-time of life. Does not the agriculturist know how 
to improve such a season? He prepares his ground; he sows 
his seed then. “The sluggard will not plough, by reason of 
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the cold.”” But we know what awaits him: “Therefore shall 
he beg in harvest, and have nothing.” 

In early life, too, we are in a great measure free from those 
cares and anxieties which distract the mind, and render it 
unfit for patient investigation. Such cares crowd themselves 
upon most men as life advances. He is certainly the wisest 
man who improves the golden moments of such a season— 
moments which will never return. 

I do not intend to intimate that preparatory study will 
supersede the necessity of diligence in subsequent ministerial 
life; but [intend to urge that the season most suitable for 
improvement ought to be husbanded with care: that it ought 
to be employed in securing a store of knowledge for a 
use, and that when a young man has made every preparatory 
acquisition that he can make, and then devotes as much time 
as he can spare from the active duties of his ministerial life 
to reading and study, he will find himself none too wise or _ 
too learned for the responsibilities of his profession. He who 
wastes his early life, and acquires no capital, must surely com- 
mence business under disadvantages when the season for the 
commencement of business arrives. Commencing business 
without capital, must he not experience the effects of his 
indiscretion for a long time, if not through life? The moral 
of all this is very plain. Can we learn no lessons from the 
mistakes and follies of men, which are occurring every day 
around us? Should not our rising ministry seek those 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, to the attainment of 
which their season of life is so well adapted, and which, in 
subsequent life, they will certainly feel that they so greatly 
need? 

VII. That one of the great advantages of a course of theo- 
logical instruction, especially of such a course of instruction 
as is given in a theological school, is, that we learn how and 
what to study. Many men lose a great portion of their lives 
from not knowing how to employ themselves. Many minis- 
ters labor under this inconvenience. The world is full of 
books, but they do not know where they are; and if they 
were placed before men without experience, it would be difii- 
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cult to discriminate between those which should be read and 
those in the reading of which time would be lost. To know 
how to read a good and useful book is also an acquisition not 
to be despised. How many of us know how to read the Bible 
in such a way as to reach its deep thoughts—to imbibe its 
heavenly spirit? Yet we have read the Bible from our child- 
hood, and we now read it daily. 

It is a matter, too, of some importance to a young man to 
ascertain what those things are which can be known, and 
what those are which cannot be known. There is a limit to 
human knowledge. Every effort to transcend that limit is a 
waste of time and strength. The labors of the schoolmen 
are full of illustrations of this truth. Is the guidance of 
experience worth nothing on this subject? Allow me to 
remark that two years were well spent at a theological school, 
if we learned only what books we ought to read, and in what 
manner we should read them. These, however, are incidental 
advantages only of such a course of study. Higher objects 
are placed before us. A foundation is laid of positive know- 
ledge, upon which we may build while we live. The mind 
and the heart are cultivated. If there are fidelity and ability 
on the part of the instructor, principles are inwrought into 
the soul which will develop themselves in usefulness and 
power, turning men from the error of their ways, and saving 
them from death. Impulses are imparted by such an in- 
structor which would never be otherwise originated. These 
impulses are imparted to a youthful mind—a mind full of 
energy and vigor. Who can tell to what they will lead? 

VII. That the demands of the age are so great, that unless 
a young man make a fair start in his ministerial work, he 
must inevitably fall behind its requisitions. These demands, 
too, are increasing every year. He who is five years behind 
the age now, will be twenty-five years behind it ten years 
hence. This is not a plodding age, and he who makes up his 
mind to plod through life might as well, as far as any public 
influence is concerned, make up his mind to bury himself. 
We call the present a fast age. Itis a fast age in the accom- 
plishment of good as well as evil. If we would do good, the 
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means are numerous and increasing. We must learn to use 
them. Do we not need every facility which can be afforded ? 
We may complain that public sentiment is changing in many 
things too rapidly; that the changes are in the wrong direc- 
tion. Our complaints will not be heeded. Things will go 
forward in their stirring and rapid manner. Men will build 
railroads, and stretch out telegraphic wires, and construct 
machinery. Human capability will be indefinitely augmented. 
All these things indicate to a hopeful mind the fulfilment 
of the promise, at no distant period, that a nation shall be 
born ina day. What is the lesson to be learned? It is, that 
he who would keep pace with the motion of things around 
him, should be well girded, and have a fair start. These 
considerations are not urged for mere effect. Ido not know 
how they can be overlooked by a thoughtful mind. The ex- 
isting state of things indicates to the wisest men in the Church 
an approaching conflict. The young men now coming for- 
ward in the ministry may be involved in the heat of this con- 
flict. They may experience such onslaughts of the enemy 
upon the principles of true religion as the Church has never 
experienced before. Should they not be well equipped, if 
possible, for their work in its commencement ? 

IX. That there is, at this time, a great want of thoroughly 
instructed men in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
This is, indeed, the great want of the Church. It is the para- 
mount necessity. Young men, students, cannot fully appre- 
ciate this. We need ministers for every Western city. These 
cities are enlarging and multiplying every year. Our people 
are gathering into them, and calling upon us for the word of 
life. And if we had no people in the cities, thousands of 
human beings are crowded into them who are utterly desti- 
tute of the gospel of salvation. They are perishing, PERISHING 
annually. They are as properly subjects of missionary effort 
as the islanders of the South Sea. And what sort of men do 
we need for such positions? They must be strong men, well 
instructed, thoroughly endowed. Merely ordinary men can- 
not fill them. 

In addition, we speak of Foreign Missions. We are look- 
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ing to China and Japan, as fields of future labor. Allow me 
to state and to urge, that no man needs go to either of these 
fields without a thorough preparation. The missionary will 
find use for all the literature, science, and theology which he 
ean acquire in college or in a theological school, in any reason- 
able length of time. The history of missions, especially of 
Asiatic missions, illustrates this truth. We are greatly mis- 
taken if we imagine that the most common men—second-rate 
men, or men of the most common attainments—will succeed 
in the work of missions. The flower of the oldest theological 
school in the land commenced the work in Asia. The best 
men should still be selected for the work. Henry Martyn 
was styled in college “the man who had not lost an hour.” 
He stood at the head of his class in an English university. 
Yet he did not think himself too learned for the missionary 
work. Paul was in the most emphatic sense a missionary. 
Why was he made a “ chosen vessel,” unless God foresaw that 
his knowledge of the law, and of philosophy, and letters, 
would make him preéminently useful in that work ? 

Finally. That the great exertions now made for the educa- 
tion of all classes of the community should be regarded as a 
lesson to us. Law, medical, and normal schools are spring- 
ing up all over the country, and students are gathering into 
them in crowds. Young men are willing to pay heavy fees | 
for instruction in these schools, whilst we can scarcely per- 
suade students to study theology, when instruction is offered 
gratuitously. Why is this? Is not the science of the Bible 
the most important of all sciences? Are not infinitely more 
momentous results to follow it? Is it not more difficult? 
is not the range of investigation wider? ‘These things are 
so, whether we appreciate them, or whether the world appre- 
ciates them, or not. We ought certainly to improve the prac- 
ical lessons afforded us by other professions. 

May I mention another consideration? The members of 
this Church are making great efforts to educate their children. 
These efforts are commendable, noble. But if, in point of 
intelligence, we place our children before our ministry, what 
then? Must not the result be disastrous to the Church? It 
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seems to me that nothing is more obvious. Cultivated mind 
will look, whether it is right or wrong, to the guidance of 
similarly or more highly cultivated mind. Allow me to re- 
mark, too, that the highest culture of the ministerial mind is 
biblical culture. We are raising our children, we trust, for 
the Church. The young men who are growing up with them 
will soon become their religious guides. We desire to com- 
mit them to those who will command their respect and secure 
their confidence. We desire to see a generation of ministers 
coming forward in this Church who will be able to do infi- 
nitely more for the cause of truth and righteousness than their 
predecessors have done—men who will be acknowledged 
worthy to stand side by side with the noble leaders of other 
evangelical communions in this country, in doing battle for 
our common Protestant Christianity. Are not these laudable 
desires ? 

I conclude this Lecture with the consideration of such ob- 
jections as are commonly made among our people to the 
study of theology. And, 

1. “The apostles did not study theology, and they are to be 
our models.” 

I answer: 

First. They did study theology. They were instructed 
three years by the best of teachers—by Him who spake and 
taught as no man ever spake and taught. They were dis- 
ciples—scholars under instruction. The objection is founded — 
upon a false view of the subject. 

Secondly. They were inspired, and endowed with the gift 
of tongues. If they had received no previous lessons, they 
received’ the best possible substitute for them. Can those 
who decline and decry the study of theology present such a 
substitute? Are they inspired? Or have they the gift of 
tongues? 

2. ‘Our fathers did not study theology in the schools, but 
rather devoted themselves to the active work of the ministry.” 

I answer: 

First. Neither did they spend four or five years in college 
laboring for a college degree. The very fact that young men 
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here and elsewhere, at our colleges, are pursuing such a 
course, is evidence enough that they have already renounced 
the ways of their fathers. They need not, therefore, plead 
the example of the fathers, when they themselves are acting 
in direct opposition to that example. No respect can be en- 
tertained for the objection, coming from such a source. 

Secondly. As far as the sentiments of the fathers are 
known, they were themselves favorable to theological educa- 
tion. This is certainly true of those who survive. It is also 
known to be true of most of those who have recently passed 
from among us. They gave their money, their counsels, and, 
we believe, their prayers, towards the establishment of this 
theological school. The fathers have been misunderstood on 
some of these subjects. 

Thirdly. The age of the fathers is past. Oircumstances 
have great influence in forming men’s characters. The cir- 
cumstances which surrounded the fathers no longer exist. 
The same features of character need not therefore be expected. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Church will never see another 
such a race of men as the fathers. With the age of our revo- 
lutionary struggle passed away the Washingtons, the Adamses, 
the Franklins, the Jays, the Jeffersons, whom that age pro- 
duced. ‘The revival of 1800 produced also its men, and noble 
men they were—giants in their day ; cradled in the wilderness ; 
rendered strong by opposition and conflict. Hardened and 
obstinate men in multitudes trembled, and shook, and fell, 
under the force of their manly, their spiritual elocution. The 
relics of that age linger among us, but they will leave no 
representatives behind. We belong to another generation. 
We must be content to make ourselves what we can by ordi- 
nary means—such means as are adapted to the present wants 
of the Church. 

3. “ Many congregations and prominent members of the 
Church are opposed to a long theological course; they rather 
urge young men out into active labor.” 

This objection comes from the youthful ministry. It is to 
be regretted that such a state of things should exist as it de- 
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scribes. It no doubt, however, does exist to some extent. 
My answer is: 

If the public sentiment of the Church is wrong, it ought 
to be corrected. The public sentiment which the objection 
describes is wrong. Young men preparing for the ministry 
ought to have moral courage enough to contribute to its cor- 
rection. Again: the very congregations and individuals who 
thus oppose will be the first to approve and commend, if they 
see such fruits from a course of theological study as it is 
hoped they will see. Let the fruits be good, and then the 
tree will be approved. 

4. “ Many persons will die, and perhaps be lost, while young 
men are taking a long theological course, who might other- 
wise have been saved.” 

This objection involves heavy consequences. Let us con- 
sider it thoughtfully. And, | 

First. Many generations died, and millions undoubtedly 
perished in their sins, before Christ came “to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’”’ Still, he is said to have come in 
“the fulness of the time.” 

Secondly. When he did come, he waited till he “began to 
be about thirty years of age,’’ before he entered upon his 
work. In the course of these thirty years thousands died and 
were lost. 

Again. While he spent thirty years in preparation for his 
work, he spent but three years or three and a half in the 
work itself. Lie 

I cannot give the reason of all these things, but they were 
wisely directed, because God directed them. We are not re- 
quired to explain the methods of his providence, but the pro- 
vidences themselves may teach us useful lessons. These fucts 
which I have mentioned, it seems to me, will suggest to a 
thoughtful mind that a patient and careful preparation for our 
work as ministers is a matter of far greater importance than 
it has been usually considered. Does not the apostle teach 
the same thing expressly? ‘Study to shew thyself approved 
unto God; a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
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dividing the word of truth.” And again, ‘ Not a novice, lest, 
being lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation of 
the devil.” Will not a man who duly appreciates the weight 
of ministerial responsibility, be more anxious to be prepared 
for that weight than to have it imposed upon him? No 
serious man can hesitate in answering this question. 

In connection with the example of Christ, I mention, fur- 
thermore, a principle which his case illustrates: that the quali- 
fication of mind and heart with which a man enters the ministry is 
far more important than the amount of time which he spends in it. 
This is true of any work, but it is especially true of the minis- 
terial work. 

First. A man properly qualified in mind and heart can ac- 
complish more in five years than he could otherwise accom- 
plish in twenty-five. He can accomplish more in five years 
than he could ever accomplish without such qualifications as 
I have urged. And is not effectiveness for good, the power 
of accomplishment, the great object of life? Should not our 
years be numbered rather by the things done than by the 
days or hours which they contain? Some men undoubtedly 
develop more thought, and accomplish more good, in five 
years, than others do in fifty. Then, according to the rule 
laid down, the man of five years outlives the man of fifty. 
Usefulness, effectiveness for good, is the true measure of life, 
rather than its years. The great matter, then, is to be pre- 
pared to fill up life with as much effective usefulness as possible. 

Secondly. Men who enter upon the ministry well prepared 
will be likely to continue and to improve in the work. They 
will have learned how to study, how to improve. They will 
have acquired habits of thought and investigation. They 
will have learned where materials of thought are to be found. 
They will be more likely to have acquired.a just appreciation 
of the work before them, and their devotion to it will be 
rather a matter of principle than the expression of an impulse. 
We expect such men to be effective preachers while they live, 
or, at least, while they have sufficient health and strength to 
be employed in the work. 

I need scarcely remark that the Church is full of examples 
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of a different kind—of men good and pious, and in many 


cases talented, who, after laboring a few years acceptably and 
usefully, have dropped into the shade, and from much early 
promise have become ciphers. Their impulses have grown 
weaker with increasing age; their theological stock has long 
since been exhausted; they have neither the energy nor the 
habits necessary for acquiring more; they are discouraged, 
and a cheerless old age awaits them. The state of things 
might be, it should be different. Cannot a change be effected? 
God and the Church demand our whole minds, hearts, souls, 
and lives. Will such a demand ever be fulfilled until a dif- 
ferent system of ministerial preparation is introduced? Will 
mere literary and scientific culture effect the object? Let 
experience and observation answer this question. We have 
been educating men for the ministry for thirty years, and now 
how many of the graduates of our colleges are consecrated, 
devoted, spiritual pastors of our congregations? Some, I 
know, are thus employed, and the Church looks upon them 
with a pride which is perhaps excusable. Others are em- 
ployed in rendering good and useful service otherwise; but 
what is the proportion wholly devoted to the interests of the 
Church and the salvation of men? He must be a man of 
limited observation who does not feel that something more is 
necessary. 

Allow me to remark, in conclusion, that it is not the object 
of these Lectures, nor is it the object of this Theological 
School, to introduce into the Church a class of merely intel- 
lectual preachers; much less is it their object to trim out and 
dress off a race of ministerial dandies. The first of these 
objects, if accomplished, would not be useful: it would fall 
below the highest necessities of religion. Such a class of 
men as the latter would contemplate are contemptible. We 
do not want them. We have one object before us—a contri- 
bution towards furnishing to the Church here represented, and 
to our common Christianity, a vigorous, strong, practical, 
spiritual ministry—a ministry whose influence will be felt in 
the great conflict yet to be waged with irreligion, formalism, 
infidelity, and every other foe of God and man. 
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PEO TURE. “BL. 
PROPER QUALIFICATIONS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDY. 


In the preceding Lecture, I endeavored to enforce the ne- 
cessity of a regular course of theological study as a prepara- 
tion for the gospel ministry. It is proposed now to consider 
some of the qualifications of mind and heart necessary to the 
successful prosecution of such a course of studies. The fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: 

I. A deep and habitual sense of the importance of the min- 
isterial work. An argument on this subject is hardly neces- 
sary. He who places a low estimate upon the work itself 
cannot feel a deep interest in his preparation for it, and with- 
out a suitable degree of interest in the preparation, it cannot 
be prosecuted with vigor and efficiency. This principle will 
apply in a preparation for any work or any profession. 

It may be further remarked that a deep sense of the im- 
portance of the ministerial work ought to become a habit of 
mind. It should be not merely an impulse, but an abiding 
sentiment—deeply inwrought, a part of ourselves. We should 
live daily under its influence. Such asentiment must produce 
diligence in preparation. Thoughtful men are often shocked 
at the levity with which the sacred office is approached by 
youthful aspirants, and, if possible, more so at the difficulty 
with which young men can be dragged through a very super- 
ficial and inadequate course of training for the exercise of its 
solemn functions. We shrink instinctively from laying hands 
on such men. The indications are unfavorable. We feel that 
there is a great if not a radical defect. Such are not the men 
for our work. 
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II. Something like an adequate idea of the extent of the 
course of theological study. Our views on this subject must, 
from the nature of the case, be limited and inadequate for a 
time. But still a sensible and thoughtful man will pause at 
the entrance upon his course, and endeavor to take a survey 
of the vast field which lies before him. I have already alluded 
to the extent of this field. Allow me to make a few addi- 
tional statements here, at the risk of incurring the charge of 
some repetition. It embraces a knowledge of God as he is 
revealed in his word; a knowledge, also, of our relations to 
him and to each other. A knowledge of our relations to God 
implies a thorough knowledge of the moral law, with all its 
requisitions. It also includes a full knowledge of the system 
of salvation as it is revealed in the gospel, including every 
link in the chain and every feature in the system. I may 
mention also the practical effects of these systems upon the 
men who have been brought under their influence. These 
practical developments are found in Hebrew and in Ecclesias- 
tical history. It may be remarked further that ecclesiastical 
history is the history of Christendom. We cannot understand 
the operations of the Church for the last eighteen hundred 
and fifty years without an acquaintance with the civil and 
military history of those countries where the Church has 
existed. A full knowledge of the state of society in every 
country where the gospel has been promulgated is necessary 
to an appreciation of its influence upon the character of man. 
Indeed, the history of the Church is the history of the human 
mind and heart in their best aspects from the time of Christ 
to the present moment. 

This is the body of theology presented with sufficient mi- 
nuteness for our present purpose. Who has mastered it? 
Who has entered into the arcana of that holy temple, and ex- 
plored all its profound mysteries ? 

But theology is connected with kindred sciences. It implies 
a knowledge of mental philosophy, of physiology, of astron- 
omy, geology, geography, and the topography of Palestine, 
Northern Africa, and Asia Minor. The principles of theology 
are embodied in two of the noblest languages in the world: 
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one of them, however, a dead language, and the other in a 
great measure so. They are therefore more difficult of acqui- 
sition. 

This is but a sketch—an outline of the subjects which must 
engage the attention of the theological student. Surely, here 
is work enough for two years. I may add, and I would add 
with emphasis, and with a deep sense of the truth of what I 
say, that here is work enough for the longest human life. It 
is strange that a man can think of the work of the ministry, 
and make no effort to pass even the border of this illimitable 
field. With a theological student, therefore, a first effort 
should be to acquaint himself in some degree with the extent 
of the course which lies before him. 

Ill. A proper sense of the deficiencies of previous know- 
ledge. It matters not what a young man may have previously 
learned, how extensive his knowledge may be on other sub- 
jects, he should come to the study of theology, of the Bible, 
with the docility of a child. He must learn to count the 
wisdom of the world foolishness with God. Indeed, a teachable 
spirit is necessary in every department of study. Without it, 
no man can make progress. But it is more especially so in 
theology. This necessity arises from the moral obliquity 
which every man finds in his own heart. Humility is an 
essential ingredient in personal religion. It is certainly no 
less essential in him who would examine into the great prin- 
ciples of Christianity and their application to practical life. 
From the fact that religion has been a familiar subject with 
us from infancy, that some of our earliest lessons have been 
derived from the Bible, we are prone to overlook the profound 
truths which lie embedded there. We are ready to believe 
that we already know all that is to be known of the sublime 
science of theology. Time and experience will teach us, how- 
ever, that after we have carried our researches as far as we 
can carry them, we are like children gathering shells upon the 
shore of the ocean. Still the great ocean of truth lies out before 
us. The sooner we learn the vastness of that deep, and that 
we have yet but stirred the surface, the better it will be for 
our Be, as theological students. The pertinent proverb 
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is more pertinent nowhere than here: ‘“Seest thou a man 
wise in his own conceit? there is more hope of a fool than 
of him.” 

IV. A willingness to receive the Bible as the only standard 
of moral and religious truth. On this subject, says Dr. 
Woods: 

‘‘Uninspired books may contain the truth, may clearly 
teach the doctrines, and forcibly inculcate the laws of the 
Christian religion; still they are not to be read as though 
they were infallible. We may call in question any sentiment 
they contain, and if we find it contrary to the Scriptures, we 
are bound to reject it. No uninspired man has any proper 
authority to bind our faith, and no one is entitled to our im- 
plicit confidence. 

‘The Bible is our ultimate standard in contradistinction to 
mere human reason. Our reason is, indeed, to be employed, 
not in originating or forming a system of religion, but in 
understanding that which is revealed in the Scriptures; and 
this is only saying that revelation is addressed to rational 
beings, and that they must make use of their rational faculties 
to understand it. 

“Tf any man receive not the Bible as a perfect guide to his 
faith, he implicitly denies either that God has intended to give 
such a guide, or that he is capable of executing his purpose. 
Either will prove him an infidel. Indeed, every man must be 
regarded as virtually an infidel who does not yield a cordial 
submission to the Holy Scriptures. There is no middle course. 
A man’s pretending, in general terms, to believe the Scriptures 
does not constitute him a believer; nor does a man’s devoting 
himself to the study of the Bible, and undertaking the work 
of a gospel minister, constitute him a believer. As all true 
love to God must be supreme love, so every one who has real 
consistent faith in the Bible must have entire faith: must 
believe it to be just such a revelation from Heaven as it pro- 
fesses to be, and must submit his reason to it as the ultimate 
and perfect standard of his faith. If he falls short of this 
speculatively, he is a speculative infidel; if practically, he is 
a practical infidel. 
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‘Here, then, we rest. The Bible is the infallible and the 
only infallible rule of our faith. This is the grand point for 
which the reformers contended—the fundamental principle 
of Protestantism. Amid all the disagreeing opinions of the 
' Church and the world, this principle quiets our minds. It 
simplifies our work, so that we have nothing to do but to hear 
what Jehovah speaks.’’* 

A disposition to receive implicitly what the Scriptures teach 
cannot be too sedulously cultivated. A want of this is evi- 
dently what misleads Unitarians, Universalists, and all religious 
errorists who pretend to follow the guidance of the Bible. 
They follow, but not implicitly. A Unitarian cannot under- 
stand the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. He 
thinks it impossible that they should be true, and therefore 
rejects them. He should inquire whether they are taught in 
the Scriptures. A Universalist finds the doctrine of eternal 
punishment in conflict with his views of the infinite benevo- 
lence ascribed to God, as well as with the feelings of his own 
heart, and he rejects it. But the question should be, whether 
the doctrine is taught in the Bible. Has Christ said sincerely, 
‘‘And these shall go away into everlasting punishment?” If 
so, the theological student must submit. The controversy is 
at an end. 

It may be urged that implicit faith is a renunciation of the 
exercise of reason. This is so far from being true, that the 
exercise of faith in God, or in what God has spoken, is the 
perfection of reason. Such errorists as I have mentioned 
admit the existence of a God of infinite perfection. Will 
such a God mislead his creatures? It is plain that he will not. 
The question then is, What has he spoken? Whatever he 
may have spoken, he has spoken in wisdom and in truth. He 
may have spoken things beyond our comprehension, but he 
has spoken no falsehoods. I insist, then, that implicit faith 
in Him who makes no mistakes, and who cannot lhe, is the 
highest exercise of reason. The reason is to be exercised in 
ascertaining what God teaches. This may be often difficult; 
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but when we ascertain what God teaches, I state again, the 
exercise of the highest reason consists in submission to those 
teachings. This is the subjection of a lower to a higher 
intelligence. Is there not reason in this? God is the supe- 
rior, the infinite; man is the inferior, the finite. That the 
finite should submit to the guidance of the infinite is what 
every reasonable mind will admit. When, therefore, an im- 
plicit submission to the guidance of the Scriptures is required, 
we are not required to surrender our reason, if the Scriptures 
are the word of God. 

V. A disposition to make truth the great object of our 
search. No man can doubt that in theology, especially, this 
object is often overlooked. We adopt a set of symbols with- 
out examination, and spend our lives in searching for proofs 
to support them. It is very plain that such a course, although 
it will make partisans, will never make theologians. Victory, 
and not truth, is the object of pursuit. Such a course is both 
childish and sinful. There is truth in theology, and it ought 
to be understood. Allow me, furthermore, to urge that it 
can be understood: I mean, it can be distinguished from false- 
hood. The maxim of the ancients was in puteo veritas—truth 
lies at the bottom of a well. They intended to illustrate what 
the experience of every thoughtful inquirer will teach—that 
truth is sometimes difficult of acquisition; that it often lies 
out of sight; that time and labor are necessary to its attain- 
ment. Still an honest man will submit to the requisite 
drudgery and self-denial. Truth is to be sought in the Bible. 
From other sources we will find corroborations, but the last 
resource of the theological inquirer is the Bible. Thigis our 
ultima thule in all religious investigations. The Bible, then, 
should be a theological student’s constant reference-book and 
text-book. 

Some truths are taught in the Bible expressly, positively ; 
others are taught indirectly, inferentially. A positive scrip- 
tural statement must always be received. An indirect state- 
ment may and should be received according to its apparent 
import, unless this import be in collision with a positive state- 
ment. When this is the case, we may be assured that the 
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apparent import of the indirect statement is not the true one. 
We must therefore investigate still further. 

In conformity with this canon of interpretation, Cumber- 
land Presbyterians receive two of the cardinal features of their 
theological system—the fulness of the provision of the gospel, 
and the final perseverance of the saints. Whatever may seem 
to bea taught indirectly and inferentially in the Scriptures in 
opposition to these doctrines, it is evident that the doctrines 
themselves are taught explicitly and positively. They lie 
upon the surface of these holy writings. We say, therefore, 
that those passages which seem in collision with these doc- 
trines must be examined further. God does not contradict 
himself. 

Let no man consider truth unimportant. Itis the food of 
the mind, and, of course, necessary to its healthful action. 
Ignorance and error lead to intellectual as well as moral im- 
becility and dwarfishness. A gigantic mind may retain its 
force under the influence of error. This is to be considered, 
however, when it occurs, an exception to a general rule. I 
speak of the general tendency of error as well as ignorance. 
It spreads a cloud over the mind; feeds it with unnatural food 
—in many cases with poison; and its influence must be dis- 
astrous. What shall I say of that which is palpably false? 
Must it not be ruinous? We have an illustration in the false- 
hood which misled our first parents, and brought upon their 
posterity the degradation and misery in which they are in- 
volved. Falsehood and error are as pernicious still. They 
must be evil, and evil only. A theological student, therefore, 
should seek truth. Neither pains nor labor should be spared 
in order to reach it. He should dig for it as the miner for his 
precious treasure, as the farmer for his golden harvest. This, 
whatever else he may seek subordinately, should be the great 
object of his investigations. 

VI. A suitable degree of boldness and independence of 
mind in seéking truth. The authority of the opinions of men 
- is to be respected. The judgments of the wise and the good 
are to be considered, to be carefully and thoughtfully exam- 
ined. Still it is the duty of every man to think for himself. 
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He is responsible for his own opinions, and for their influence 
upon mankind. He is a poor theologian who cannot stand 
without the support of human authority. 

Says Dr. Woods: 

‘“‘Pursue” truth “with a liberal and independent mind. 
By liberality I mean freedom from bigotry—freedom from all 
contracted views and narrowness of feeling—a habit of think- 
ing upon a large scale, and of forming our judgments upon a 
comprehensive view of things. And the independence of 
mind which I would recommend is that which preserves a 
student from being overawed by the authority of uninspired 
men, whether living or dead, and leads him with firmness 
tempered with modesty to embrace sentiments which are in 
his view well supported, though rejected by men of the most 
celebrated character, and contrary to the strongest current of 
popular opinion. In this cause the Christian of an independ- 
ent mind suffers no fetters to bind him. He submits to no 
authority but the authority of God, the Author of reason and 
revelation. He is above the fear of consequences. Come 
honor or dishonor, life or death, he will follow the guidance 
of Divine truth.’’* 

One objection to theological schools is, that we teach sys- 
tems of theology as Procrustes constructed his bed, and that the 
mind must be lengthened or shortened, enlarged or contracted, 
as the case may require, to suit the system. This objection is 
unfounded, if such a degree of independence as I here urge 
is encouraged. There would be freedom and boldness of 
thought. It is unfounded, if a scriptural theology is taught. 
Men have no right to complain that they are circumscribed 
by the Scriptures, when the utmost freedom is allowed within 
the range of these. If we would succeed in making ourselves 
vigorous theologians, we must possess some independence of 
thought. 

Allow me to remark, however—and it is a remark to be 
gravely considered—that the independence which I recom- 
mend is a very different thing from the recklessness and self- 
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sufficiency of mind which we sometimes observe—a reckless- 
ness and self-sufficiency which throw aside all restraint, 
renounce all authority, trample under foot the accumulated 
decisions of the wise and good of past ages, and set up for 
themselves, as though they were the only hope of the world 
for a knowledge of the truth. Such a state of mind is to be 
pitied. Itis the offspring of pride and arrogance, and cer- 
tainly promises no good, but evil only, as far as its influence 
extends. It is the independence of self-conceited pretenders 
—a sure index of shallowness of mind. But real boldness 
and independence will always be tempered with humility and 
that self-distrust which every thoughtful man will experience, 
with a due regard to the wisdom of other men, and especially 
with the fear of God. Such men will regard the apostolic 
injunction, “ Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 

VII. A disposition to labor, to persevere, to investigate 
every subject patiently. A superficial theology is worse than 
a superficial philosophy. In order to break the surface and 
penetrate the vast deep, we must be willing to labor. In the 
study of the text-books, every leading thought should be ex- 
amined and treasured up for future use. It should be so 
thoroughly digested as to be made our own—a part of our 
intellectual furniture. Of what use will it be to drive hastily 
and superficially through our course, acquiring few ideas, and 
forgetting these before the course terminates? Such a mode 
of study is not only useless, but it is positively injurious. It 
deceives ourselves. We take it for granted that we are 
theologians, when we are not. 

Furthermore, it generates a bad habit.of mind—a habit of 
intellectual inefficiency. With such a habit we can never 
pass below the surface of things. But we should acquire a 
habit of applying our whole mind to a subject. Men are 
sometimes afraid of injuring their intellectual faculties by 
intense application. There is not half as much danger as we 
imagine. “The strength of the mind is constantly aug- 
mented by exertion. Every hour of vigorous and well- 
directed study not only makes an accession to the present 
stock of knowledge, but enlarges the capacity for future ac- 
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quisitions.” Think of what such men as Luther, and Wesley, 
and Edwards have done. In the midst of incessant labors, 
they were still incessant students, growing in strength while 
they lived, and leaving behind them those intellectual and 
spiritual treasures which will be preserved as a sacred legacy 
until the last vestiges of Protestantism shall be blotted out. 

But we must not only be willing to labor: we must perse- 
vere. Discouragements will present themselves. Many theo- 
logical subjects are mysterious, difficult. Some of them are 
incomprehensible. Still in all these there is a point to which 
the human mind can go; there are limits within which it can 
operate with safety and confidence. We should endeavor to 
reach that point; we should seek to master every difficulty 
within those limits. Others have done this: we can do what 
others have done. 

But difficulties and discouragements will arise from other 
sources. Many theological students are poor. How can they 
prosecute their education when they have no means? Let 
such recollect that many of the great and the good have 
struggled through the difficulties of early poverty. Erasmus, 
the first scholar of his time, wore a ragged coat when at 
school, that he might be able to buy Greek books. Luther 
was the son of a miner; Zuingle, of an Alpine shepherd; and 
Melancthon, of an armorer. These men became the great 
literary and theological lights of the Reformation. Poverty 
did not keep them in ignorance or obscurity. Such examples 
are worth more than money to young men of the proper 
spirit. 

But we must investigate every subject patiently. Here, if 
anywhere, patience must have her perfect work. We need not 
expect revelations. We must reach the truth by laborious 
and persevering effort. We must dig deep. I have already 
referred to the sturdy miner. He does not find his golden 
treasure upon the surface. Days and often weeks are neces- 
sary in order that he may reach the reward of his labor. We 
must, then, be patient in our investigations. If, after much 
study, we find ourselves in a state of doubt and uncertainty 
with regard to truths of great importance, we must not 
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relax our efforts, or despair of arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. There may yet be hope. Had Bacon, and Newton, 
and Calvin, and other great lights of philosophy and theology, 
yielded to an irresolute and desponding temper, what could 
they have effected? Let the motto of the poet be inscribed 
upon the lintel of your door. It is not inspired, but contains a 
great practical truth: 


‘Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus.”’ 


And again, the inspired motto, “The hand of the diligent 
maketh rich.” 

VIUI. A spiritual mind. By this I mean a mind and heart 
deeply imbued with the Spirit of God. If our theology is 
mainly derived from the Bible, and the Bible has been re- 
vealed by the Spirit, there can be no doubt that spiritual- 
mindedness is an essential qualification for theological study. 
No man is prepared for sucheinvestigations, or for biblical 
criticism, without it. Can we appreciate any author, unless 
we enter in some degree into the spirit which actuated him 
in the preparation of his work? It seems to me that but one 
answer can be given to this question. It is a plain case. 
Then a man who would be a successful and an intelligent 
student of theology must be a spiritual man. What does the 
apostle himself say on this subject? ‘But the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” By the “natural man,’ in 
this passage, the apostle undoubtedly means the man who is 
not under the influence of the Spirit of God. Ifsuch a man 
cannot know, cannot discern spiritual things, it is very certain 
that there are many things in the Bible which he will not be 
able to appreciate. 

It will be observed that what I here urge is something very 
different from a revelation. I need not reiterate what I have 
already stated more than once, that revelations are not to be 
expected. But certainly the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
enabling men to understand more fully the truth heretofore 
revealed by that Spirit, is a thing wholly different from a 
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revelation. If such an influence is not repeatedly promised, 
and its necessity set forth in the Scriptures, the Bible seems 
to me a very ambiguous book. But it is not an ambiguous 
book. On this subject it is certainly explicit and unequi- 
vocal. 

Again, let it be observed that what is here urged is some- 
thing very different from those impressions and impulses to 
which visionaries sometimes pretend—impressions and im- 
pulses which lead their subjects away from the path of revealed 
. religion, or elevate them in their own conceit above the neces- 
sity of its guidance. The Church is full enough of such reli- 
gious folly. But spiritual-mindedness is a very different 
experience. It is a state of mind and heart in sympathy with 
the sacred writers, by which we are brought into contact with 
them, when they are still, as it were, delivering those great 
truths upon the reception of which the destinies of the world 
hang. It is certainly unnecessary to urge further that such a 
spiritual attitude must be of immense interest to us in the 
study of every thing which is derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

I may be allowed to add on this subject what is undoubtedly 
true, that the want of such spiritual qualifications for the 
study of theology is one of the reasons why there is so much 
error in the religious world. If our theory is correct, truth 
and genuine piety have a very close connection. They re- 
ciprocally promote the advancement of each other. The 
want of one leads legitimately to the want of the other. The 
man who seeks the truth without a spiritual nature in sympa- 
thy with it may reach his object, but is less likely to do so. 
We have seen ministers who seemed to be imbued with the 
spirit of the truth. Have we not always felt that such were 
good and spiritual men—that they were the safer guides? 
We have an illustration in their cases of the intimate connec- 
tion between truth and godliness. 

IX. The last qualification which I shall mention is a habit 
of prayer. If prayer be appropriate at all, it is as much so in 
a course of studies as in any thing else. There are special 
reasons for prayer in the case of theological students. A 
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habit of prayer, if prayer is offered in a proper spirit, is a 
habit of piety. We have seen the necessity of piety to a 
scriptural or theological inquirer. But there are other reasons. 
Has not God promised his Spirit to those who seek it? Such 
promises settle the question of the propriety of prayer for 
Divine guidance in search of truth. We have many illustra- 
tions. Dr. Thomas Scott is a striking one. In preparing his 
commentary, his custom was to read a paragraph, and then 
bow before God in his study, and pray for assistance in the 
understanding of that paragraph. Was this an unmeaning 
service? Let an inspired apostle answer: “If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men libe- 
rally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” 

Of the moral, the spiritual influence of such a habit I need 
not speak. The experience of every Christian will teach him 
that prayer is necessary to his spiritual vitality. In the ex- 
pressive language of the Christian poet, 


‘‘ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 
His watchword at the gates of death : 
He enters heaven by prayer.” 


No theological student is really making progress without a 
habit of prayer. This should be deeply infixed in his mind. 
Prayer is one of the keys which unlock the great spiritual 
treasury of knowledge and truth and holiness. This key 
should always be ready for use. Says Dr. Woods, on this 
subject: 

“Tf you lean to your own understanding, and forget your 
dependence on God, you have no safeguard against any kind 
of error. Look, then, to Him who is the light of the world. 
Follow him, and you shall not walk in darkness. It is not 
in vain that he has promised his Spirit to guide his disciples 
into all truth. At the beginning of every book and every 
subject, remember what you are and on whom you depend. 
Remember it every morning and every night. Remember it 
when you read the Scriptures, when you converse, and when 
you hear. Let the devout recollection of it pervade all your 
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studies. Sit humbly at the feet of Him who will guide the 
meek in judgment. Count all other knowledge dross, com- 
pared with the excellency of the knowledge of Christ. Do 
this, and the Holy Spirit will take of the things of Christ and 
show them unto you.’’* 


Lecture IT. 


THE END. 
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